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National Security Traders Ass’n 
Hold Their Tenth Annual Meeting 


Reelect Wm. Perry Brown 
President For 1943-44 


23 Local Groups Represented 


In Chicago 


Members of the National Security Traders Association, Inc., at the closing session of their tenth 


annual meeting, held at the Palmer House in Chicago, reelected Wm. Perry Brown, Newman, Brown 


& Co., Inc., of New Orleans, as President for the 1943-1944 term. 
They also voted a second term for Edward H. Welch, Sincere and Company, Chicago, as Secretary. 
Other new officers elected include B. Winthrop Pizzini, B. W. Pizzini & Co., New York City, 


First Vice-President; Jerqme F.® 


Tegeler, Dempsey, Tegeler & Co., 
St. Louis, Second Vice-President; 
and Russell M. Dotts, Bioren & 
Co., Philadelphia, Treasurer. 
Frank P. Meyer, First of Mich- 
igan Corpora- 
tion, Detroit, 
and Henry J. 
Richter, 
Scherck, Rich- 
Co., St. Louis, 
were elected 
to the Execu- 
tive Council. 
Other mem- 
bers of the 
Council are 
the officers, 
Thomas A. 
Akin, Akin- 
Lambert Co., 
Los 
and Joseph W. 


Sener, Macku- 
bin, Legg & 
Co., Baltimore. 


Representatives of 23 local se- 
curity traders organizations 


a saemnragay 


Wm. Perry Brown 


. throughout the country cooper- 


- 


ae nis Aap pacer sie etn M repens 


ets, 


ated in sponsoring the annual 
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California, Los Angeles. 


Monetary Policy.—Editor.) 


either as to the time or as to 





The Future Of Interest Rates 


| 


| 
| 


With Special Reference To The Treasury’s 
Borrowing Policy 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Ph. D. 


(Dr. Anderson is Professor of Economics at the University of 
He was formerly Economist of The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York. He is Consulting Economist 
of the Capital Research Company, Los Angeles, and is a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Economists’ National Commiti¢e on 


I think that it is not possible to make a definite forecast 


the amount of an increase in 


the rates of interest. Prevailing rates are absurdly low in the 
light of all past experience. That the government should be 








meeting, which was attended by | 
approximately three hundred) 
members. Carl H. Chatters, Exec- | 
utive Director of the Municipal | 
Finance Officers Association of 
the United States and Canada, ad- 
dressed a special municipal meet- 
ing and his paper titled “Munici- 
pal Finance In The Post-War 
World” is given in full in these 
columns. The address by Patrick 
B. McGinnis on “Railroad Securi- 
ties In The Post-War Era” is also 
given. A corporate forum: was. 
also held. under~the direction of 
Phil S. Hanna. 

On page 789 of this. issue of 
The “Financial Chronicle,’ which 
is theofficial publication of the 
National Security Traders Associ- 
ation, begins a special section de- 
voted to the meeting. of the 
NSTA. 


In This issue 


OHIO SECURITIES section con- 
taining information and comment 
pertinent to dealer activities on 
page 786. 


Special editorial material per- 
taining to SAVINGS and LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS on page 826. 





For index see page 828 
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Actual Trading Markets, alway 
by expert staff in | 
Over-The-Counter 
Securities ~ 


Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. 
INCORPCRATEO 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


45 Nassau Street New York 5 
Tel. REctor 2-3600 Teletype N. ¥. 1-576 


. 
Ww 


“Rail 


road Securities 


In Post-War Era’’ 


With respect to what is going to happen in the post-war era as 
to railroads, Patrick B. McGinnis, in addressing the National Security 
Traders’ Association last week at its annual meeting in Chicago, 
undertook to indicate that current prices, first, are not too high; 
“second, that by the regulation of competition the deterioration in 


the rate structure .. 
azation of 35_ 
Class I’ car- 
riers plus. the 
debt reduction 
of the solvent 
carriers, will 
remove the 
financial risk 
by reducing 
fixed charges 
over 40% for 
the Class I 
railroads as a 
whole,” and 
fourth, ‘that 
the. increase 
in efficiency 
of railroading 
today as com- 
pared with 
what it was 20 = Patrick B. McGinnis 
years ago, has been tremendous.” 
Mr. McGinnis, of Pflugfelder, 


NEW YORK STOCKS, INC. 
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HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
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Stokely Bros. & Co. 
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Basic Report upon request 


REYNOLDS & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: RHEctor 2-7400 
Bell Teletype NY 1-635 














. will level ~— and stop; third, that the reorgan- 





Bampton & Rust, of New York, 
‘stated that “I have purposely 
labeled this talk ‘Railroad Securi- 
ties in the Post-War Era’ because 
I think it is probably the hardest 
subject to discuss, primarily be- 
cause it involves assumptions. If 
we talk about anything in the 
post-war era we have to make 
certain assumptions, and of course 
we cannot prove them.” 

“Last year,’ said Mr. McGin- 
nis, “and for the past several 
years that I have been talking 
about railroad securities, I have 
tried to avoid assumptions so that 
the conclusions that could be 
drawn could, to a certain extent, 
be proved. 

“For example, three or four 
years ago we said that the new se- 

(Continued on page 797) 








Bond Brokerage 


Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-8400 Tele. NY 1-733 




















®borrowing many tens of bill- 


ions a year without raising the 
rates 1s contrary to all past ex- 
perience. On the other hand, 
_ thatthebanks 
_ should beable 
| to lend tens 
of billions a 
_year to the 
government 


. 
fe 


momenon. 
And that the 
combination 
of demand 
‘deposits and 
money in cir- 
culation 
should more 
than double 
since 1939 without precipitat- 
ing a dangerous ‘flight from 
the dollar,” is a phenomenon 
(Continued on page 799) 
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Trading Markets in: 
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Members 
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Axten-Fisher Tobacco, A & B | 
Du Mont Labor., Common 
Kearney & Trecker, Common 
Maryland Drydock, Common 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Sou. 


4’s & Common 


Pittsburgh Hotel 5’s 


1962 & 1967 


Mitchell & Company 
Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, N. Y. 


WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. ¥. 1-1227 _ 

















“Interstate Power 
6s 1952 


Taggart Corporation 


Preferred 


United Cigar Whelan 


Preferred 
*Traded on N. Y. Curb Exchange 


Vanderhoef & Robinson 
Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street New York 5 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 








Utilities Need A War-Time 
Moratorium On ‘Death Sentence’ 


By OWEN ELY 


The public utilities of the United States have been effectively 
regulated by state commissions throughout most of their history.. The 
District of Columbia and every state except Delaware has a commis- 
sion, department, board or administrator to regulate utility enter- 
prises, although those of Florida, lowa, Minnesota, Mississippi and 
South Dakota have no jurisdiction over electric and gas companies. 
hus, it is estimated that utilities 
serving 92% of our population are | as the first Federal agentey to reg- 
subject to effective state control. | ulate public services, the business 
One of these commissions was) of railroads is essentially inter- 

established in| state in character which is not 
1853, and over | true of utilities, since practically 
half of them| all operating companies do busi- 
prior to 1900.| ness in only one state. And while 
While it is| it is true that, due to interconneéc- 
difficult to tions between generating systems 
summarize'| to interchange power at times of 
their regula-| peak load and other shortages, 
tory powers,| some 20% of the total electric en- 
practically all; ergy generated for public use 
of them have crossed state lines in 1940, which 
control over) proportion is probably higher to- 
rates and all day, practically all this power was 
but a few can/| sold at “wholesale” by one utility 
regulate new | to another for resale to consumers, 
security is-| Since it hardly can be compared 
sues, mergers,| with the interstate shipment of 
etc. Less than | freight, there is little parallel be- 
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Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
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however, have | terstate commerge” and: Federal 
authority to! regulation of electric power trans- 
regulate mu-| mission. 
nicipal plants. | The utilities acquired an inter- 
While the Interstate Commerce | state “flavor,” however; with the 
Commission was formed in 1887, | (Continued on page 810) 


half of them,| tween Federal ner ane. of “in- 


Owen Ely 





Government Policies Tend To Inflation, 
Sykes, Head Of Inland Steel, Declares 


Sees Peace Time Operations Crippled In Event 
Of Increased Taxes 


The assertion that “if the Government deliberately planned infla- 
tion for the post-war period, it could not do a more certain job than 
it is doing,’ was made at Seattle Aug. 20 by Wilfred Sykes, President 
of the Inland Steel Co. of Chicago, and Chairman of the Post-war 
Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers. _Address- 
ing a regional post-war conference of the NAM in co-operation with 
the Federated Industries of the ® 
State of Washington Mr. Sykes| taxation instead of easing it. If 
stated that “the way to mitigate|that continues, our otherwise 
inflation, of course, if you have! prompt return to peacetime oper- 
turned loose too much money, is| ations may be crippled. We would 
to make as much goods as you can|{ have wage and job freezing, mate- 
as soon as possible.” rials priorities, price ceilings and 

“But,” he added, “how can this|ration books indefinitely. And we 
be done while the Treasury is| would also have with us. massive 
draining away the post-war earn-| Unemployment and ‘made’. post- 
ings needed for reconversion re- | War works, to increase the money 
serves, and while the service de- | seeking goods that are not there 
partments of the armed forces are | and aggravating the _ inflation 
taking away such funds in rene-| threat. . 
gotiations?” According to press “There can never be sufficient 
accounts from Seattle, Mr. Sykes} jobs until fair wages, fair profits 
went on to say: and fair prices permit the making 

“Even now the Treasury is talk- of more goods and. services, still 
ing of increasing the corporate (Continued on page 827) 








Coggeshall & Hicks 
To Admit Partners = 


As of Sept. 1, Coggeshall &| 
Hicks, 111 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock and Curb Exchanges, will 
admit Arthur A. Blaicher, Eu- 
gene S. Brooks, and Albrecht 
Pagenstecher, 3rd to general part- 
nership in their firm, and Leland 
H. Ross, Jr., a member of the 
Stock Exchange, to limited part- 
nership. All were partners in the 
Exchange firm of Marshall, Camp- 
bell &.Co. which is dissolving on 
Aug. 31. 


With the admission of the new 
partners, the firm name of Cog- 
geshall & Hicks will be changed 
to Coggeshall & Hicks, Marshall, 
Campbell & Co. 


C. F. Anderson With 
O’Melveny Wagenseller 


(Speciai to The Financie! Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Clarence F. Anderson has becor e 
associated with O’Melveny-Wag- 
enseller & Durst, Inc., 626 South 
Spring Street, members of the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Anderson was formerly in charge 
ef the trading department at 
Searl-Merrick Co. and served in 
a similar capacity with Banks, 
Huntley & Co. In the past he was 
manager of the corporate trading 
department for William R. Staats 
Co. 


Lamb To Be Partner 
In Ingalls & Snyder 


Dana S. Lamb will become a 
partner in the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Ingalls & Sny- 
der, 100 Broadway, New York 
City, on Sept. 1. Mr. Lamb was a 


partner in the firm of Marshall, 
Campbell & Co., which is dissolv- 
ing on Aug. 31. 


H. R. Kirk Inv. Go. 
Formed In Kansas Gity 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—H. R. 
Kirk has formed the H. R. Kirk 
Investment Company with offices 
in the Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing to engage in a general securi- 
ties business. 

Associated with Mr. Kirk will 
be William K. Archer, formerly 
an investment dealer in Kansas 
City. 
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Granbery, Marache To 
Admit Charles Greeff 


Charles A. Greeff, formerly a 
partner in Marshall, Campbell & - 
Co., will be admitted to partner- 
ship in Granbery, Marache & Lord, 
65 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
and Curb Exchanges, on Sept. 1, 
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Our Real Estate Securities 
Department has specialized 
for the past twelve years in: 
Mortgage Participations 
of 
Bankers Trust Company 
Central Hanover Bank & 
Trust Co. 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 


and all other issues of the 
local banks 
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Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 WallSt., N.Y. 5 | WHitehall 4-6330 
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Tomorrow’s Markets c 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Market decline to July lows 
a reflection of State Dept. 
and Administration “mud- 
dling through.” - Prices near 
critical levels. All “buys” are 
sto be accompanied by “stops.” 


Iy WALTER WHYTE 


There are probably many 
reasons why the market bog- 
ged down last week and then 
instead of starting up fell 
down on it’s face again. Some 
of the reasons will probably 
be found in the results of the 
Quebec conference; others in 
eur Alice - in - Wonderland 
foreign policy. 
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The market in its own in- 
imitable fashion tries to cal- 
culate what all these develop- 
ments are and acts according- 
ly. If its action is confusing 
it is no more so than the 
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strange cartwheels which the 
Administration is tossing 
when it makes deals with ene- 
mies and gives the boot to 
friends. How the whole thing 
will come out is of course any- 
body’s guess. But if the man- 
ouverings—or rather the lack 
of manouverings — of the 
State Department and the 
President remain an enigma, 
the same can’t be said of the 
stock market. 
%* * 

For the market merely re- 
flects and anticipates deci- 
sions and events. And what 
it is saying right now is that 
it does not like what is going 
on behind the scenes. But 
markets do not anticipate or 
reflect the same events more 
than once. They merely give 
the warning and it is the pub- 
tic which acts when the news 
the market foresaw becomes 
common knowledge. 

a oe % 

Last week (Tuesday) when 
the previous column was 
written the market was 
steady but lacked any get up 
and go. It was obvious that 
it was waiting for some clue, 
just what, was a mystery. It 
was almost certain, however, 
that the clue would not come 
any fighting front. 
There have already been too 
many war developements that 
the market disregarded to 
make any nearby war news a 
market factor. It therefor de- 
pended on either (1) domestic 
news, or, (2) the Quebec con- 
ference. So far as domestic 
news was concerned there 
was nothing new. It therefor 
meant that what was happen- 
ing in Canada between 
Churchill, Roosevelt and their 
cabinet officers would be the 
big news to have an immedi- 
ate bearing on the stock mar- 
ket price structure. 

ae 1% * 


Well, the first piece of con- 


% 


crete news we had came over | 


the previous week-end when 
Moscow blandly announced 
that it was pulling its Wash- 
ington representative out of 
the country. This could have 


meant any number of things 
but to the market none of 
them were good. The result 
you saw in the action of prices 


| Friday, Saturday and Mon- 


(Continued on page 826) 
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Gov. Dewey Declares Rights Of Labor | 


Abridged By War Must Be Restored 


Says Regimented Economy Of War Must Be Succeeded 
By Peacetime Economy Of Freedom Under Law 


Referring to the restraints by the National Government incident 
to the war, to which we have all willingly submitted, Gov. Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York, addressing the annual convention of the 
State Federation of Labor at Buffalo on Aug. 23 declared that “it 
will take vigilance and understanding to make certain that the war- 


time change in the relations of government to organized labor is not 


carried over into peace.” 
Mr. Dewey further stated: 


“The hard-won rights of labor | 
which have been abridged . by} 


wartime con-| ment. For we can never, as a 
trols are as| nation, consume more than we 
jundamental produce.” 


pr.ess. 
rights, 


stored 


freedom. 





only 


Gov. Thos. E. Dewey 





as freedom of | 
speech and|had the following to say: 
freedom of the | 
Like} have all willingly submitted to 
these other} 
they)| ernment which are foreign to our 
must be re-| most vital principles. 
intact | 
toa people) 
who have)and our every moment. 
temporarily | 
yielded them| been promulgated, 
in the cause of | hours, wages and conditions of 
| employment. 

“We can be) ; I 
sure of this | tions supersede the functions of 
if we_| collective bargaining. They have 
make certain| Superseded private management, 
that the regi- | and, in some cases, have even 
mented economy of war is suc-| taken plants away from their 
ceeded by a peacetime economy | 


of freedom under law. We can 
preserve it only in an economy of 
full production and full employ- 


In part, Governor Dewey also 
“Under the pressure of war we 
restraints by the National Gov- 


In fighting 
total war, we have learned we 
must mobilize our every resource 
A mul- 
tiplicity of federal regulations has 
governing 





“In large measure these regula- 
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STOCKS 


Now that the canning season is 
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stocks of yours—and get peak 
prices through our 
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Some Thoughts On Post-War Prospects Of RRs. 


In view of the recent tide of United Nations’ victories on far- 
flung fronts and the growing conviction that peace is so much nearer, 
now is a propitious time to examine the post-war prospects for the 
railroads, so that a future course of action with regard to presently- 
held or contemplated railroad bond investments may be calmly 
decided, according to a bulletin issued by McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 
1 Wall Street, New. York City, © 


member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and prepared by W. 
Wendell Reuss, partner of the 
firm. 


In looking toward the future the 
bulletin states that there may be 
a gradual conversion from war to 
peace-time activity, rather than a 
cessation: of war activity at the 
one time, since it is likely that 
the Italian-German part of the 
Axis will collapse first, thereby 
allowing peace by stages. 


To prevent riot and revolution 
abroad, a large part of our Armed 
Forces may be kept under arms, 
thereby mitigating an otherwise 
possibly troublesome unemploy- 
ment situation after the Armis- 
tice. 

Civilian and corporate bank de- 
posits and government bondhold- 
ings currently materially exceed 
those of any pre-war year, coup- 





oO 
~~ 


led with which the backlog of 
civilian and business needs cur- 
rently is very substantial. 

(In connection with the latter 
observation, savings of individuals 
alone for the year 1943 are esti- 
mated at $43,000,000,000 vs. a level 
of less than $10,000,000,000 an- 
nually in the years prior to 1941, 
besides which the Department of 
Commerce has hypothetically pro-! 
jected a first-year post-war busi- 
ness volume—provided certain re- 
quirements are fulfilled—of $165,- 
000,000,000 vs. the $97,000,000,000 
volume for 1940). 

Among the various industries 
accounting for an important part 
of the backlog, the auto industry 
alone may need to manufacture 
as much as 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 
passenger cars in the United 
States before the post-war de- 


' (Continued on page 824) 
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Pennsylvania RR. 
Equipments Offered By 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., and 
associates on Aug. 24 offered an 
issue of $5,790,000 of Pennsylvania 
RR. 24%4% equipment trust certifi- 
cates, Series N, dated March 1, 
1943, and maturing in 15 annual 
instalments, 1944 to 1958. 

Associated with Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc., in this offering are 
Central Republic Co., Inc.; Laden- 
burg, Thalmann & Co.; Otis & Co., 
Inc.; E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc.; 
L. F. Rothschild & Co.; Hallgarten 
& Co.; Hornblower & Weeks; 
Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co.; R. L. 
Day & Co.; Schwabacher & Co.; 
Edward Lowber Stokes & Co.; 
Bioren & Co.; Dempsey-Detmer 
& Co.; The First Cleveland Corp.; 
A. E. Masten & Co.; Heller, Bruce 
& Co.; Walter Stokes & Co., and 
F. S. Yantis & Co., Ine. 

The certificates maturing from 
1944 through 1953 are non-callable 
and are priced to yield from 0.65% 
to 2.05%, according to maturity. 
‘The certificates maturing from 
1954 to 1958, which in the event 
of governmental restrictions inter- 
fering with the acquisition of the 
equipment are redeemable at the 
option of the company in the 
period March 1, 1944 to 1946, in- 
clusive, at the face amount and 


‘accrued interest, are offered at 
prices ranging from 101 to 100. 
The approximate yield on these to 
the first call date, March 1, 1944, 
ranges from 0.25% to 2.25% and 
thereafter to maturity 2.25%. 





These certificates represent the 
balance of an aggregate issue of 
$12,240,000 under the road’s Series 
N Equipment Trust, a previous is- 


‘sue of $6,450,000 having been sold 


in February this year. 


The entire Series N issue of 
certificates is to be secured by 
the following new standard-gauge 
rolling stock, to be constructed 
and acquired: five electric passen- 
ger locomotives, 51 steam locomo- 
tives and tenders, 30 steam loco- 
motive tenders, six Diesel electric 
switching locomotives, and 1,000 
composite gondola cars of 70-ton 
capacity. The total estimated cost 
of this new equipment is not less 
than $15,300,000, making the 
equipment issue an 80% loan. 





National City Interesting 


The current situation in Na- 
tional City Bank offers attractive 
possibilities according to a bulle- 
tin just issued by Laird, Bissell 
& Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this interesting bulletin may be 
had upon request from Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds. 


St. Louis, San Francisco 
RR. Situation Interesting 


An interesting report on the 
reorganization plan for St. Louis, 
San Francisco Railroad has been 
prepared by Raymond & Co., 148 
State St., Boston, Mass. Copies of 
this report and a special letter 
discussing the outlook for rail re- 
organization bonds may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


Shields Sees Steel Rise 
Accompanying Boom In 
General Business 


| It is unreasonable to anticipate 
a boom in general business, with- 
/out a boom in the steel industry, 
according to an article entitled 
|“The War’s Effect on the Steel 
| Industry,” featured in the current 
yuarterly investment survey of 
Shields & Co., 44 Wall St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

“Once numbered among the 
aristocracy of industrial securi- 
ties,” the survey states, “steel 
bonds and stocks lost considerable 
caste during the 1930s because of 
the industry’s drab performance 
after 1929. In five of the ten 
years 1930-1939, the industry as a 
whole lost money, and its average 
earnings on invested capital for 
the period were a meagre 1.8%. 
Of the many reasons for this 
showing, the two most important 
were’ relatively low rates of oper- 
ations and increasingly keen com- 
petition. 

“With these memories still 
firmly in mind, investors have 
been inclined to consider the 
wartime prosperity of steel pro- 
ducers as something essentially 
vemporary, and to think of post- 
war prospects for the group in 
terms of the experience during 
the 1930s. At the same time, how- 
ever, market appraisal of many 
other industrial securities has 
been on a much more liberal 
basis.” 


The survey points out that many 
changes are occurring in the steel 
industry during the war years 
‘which will affect its earning 
power after peace returns. Some 
cf these changes are unfavorable, 
some favorable. Careful weighing 
of the pertinent factors suggests 
no reason for undue pessimism on 
the industry’s future prospects, 
the survey contends. 


“It is not the purpose of this 
study to attempt a forecast of 
probable post-war steel produc- 
tion or of general business at that 
time, the two being more or less 
synonymous. If, however, there is 
any truth in the frequently heard 
optimistic forecasts on post-war 
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durable goods, of railroad equip- 
ment, oil field supplies, agricul- 
tural equipment, and building 
materials, as well as for export 
trade, steel production will not 
lag and the chances are that 
earnings of most companies should 
be satisfactory. It is unreasonable 
to anticipate a boom in general 
business, as suggested by predic- 
tions that industrial production 
after the war might be around 
‘50 on the Federal Reserve Board 
index, without a boom in steel as 
well.” 

The study states that the war’s 
effects will not apply equally to 
all steel companies and outlines 
the individual prospects for ten 
ieading companies in this group 
The companies are American Roll- 
ing Mill, Bethlehem Steel, Cruci- 
ble Steel, Inland Steel, Jones & 
Laughlin, National Steel, Repub- 
lic Steel, U. S. Steel, Wheeling 
Steel and Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube. 


Litvinoff Replaced As 
Soviet Envoy To U. S. 


The Soviet Government an- 
nounced on Aug. 22 that Maxim 
Litvinoff had been relieved of his 
post as Russian Ambassador to 
the United States and been 
replaced by Andrei A. Gromyko, 
Counselor and Charge d’Affaires 
of the Washington Embassy. The 
brief Soviet communique broad- 
cast by the Moscow radio gave no 
explanation for the move. 

Mr. Litvinoff returned to Russia 
for consultation last May but had 
been expected back at his post in 
Washington. He had served as 
Ambassador to the United States 
since December, 1941. 


——— — — 
Aitractive Possibilities 
Federal Water & Gas Company 

offers attractive possibilities at 

current levels, according to an in- 

teresting circular issued by J. F. 

Reilly & Co.. 111 Broadway, New 

York City. Copies of this circular 





may be had from the firm upon 
request, 
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Puget Sound Looks Good 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
5% preferred w. i., and common 
w. i., offer an interesting situation 
according to a memorandum is- 
sued by Buckley Brothers, 1529 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
members of the New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges. 
Copies of this memorandum may 





| be had upon request from Buckley 
Brothers. 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


Bonus Compensation As Added Incentive During 
Sales Campaign 


There is something about a race that is invigorating. The 
average salesman gets more than money out of his job, for one thing. 
‘Then, again, sometimes it’s the fact that he always has to beat his 
own score in order to keep ahead of his job that causes many a 
man to stick to selling as a career. Good salesmen have a keen 
competitive urge—they like to’ meet a challenge head on—they 
‘become bored with routine. 


That’s why a competitive campaign is: a good thing oncé in a 
while. Even though the men in your sales organization may be 
the most blase and sophisticated lot of securities salesmen in exist- 
ence, they will enjoy getting into a friendly little scuffle. among 
‘themselves to see who is the best man for a month or so, even if they 
won't outwardly admit it. 


If you do set up a few bonuses for production, be sure every 
man has a fair chance. Don’t put the star salesman in the same spot 
with the newer men, or those with the smaller production. Tie the 
idea up with a new customer campaign. Or grade a two months’ 
production against what the same salesman did during a prior two 
month period. Put each man against his past score and see who 
shows the greatest percentage of improvement. In this way you 
make a real race out of it and the men themselves will immediately 
appreciate the fairness of such an arrangement. 


As to prizes, make them worthwhile. If there is anything that 
most men enjoy it’s a vacation trip, with expenses paid. We once 
knew a clever sales manager who told us that he never saw e 
salesman who was really successful who didn’t get the urge to de 
a good job on one of these “prize contests” as soon as such a trip 


Was announced. He said, the fact that ‘he could go home and tell: 


the Missus to pack her bags, that the boss was paying for their trip 
Was enough in itself to make most salesmen get busy. 


We also heard of another sales manager who used “prize con- 
tests” very advantageously to create business and build salesmen 
who always like to send his men to the finest tailors for their suits 


He said he would take a man who never wore fine clothes in his 
life and put him into a hundred and fifty dollar suit, and once he 
‘got the feel of wearing really good clothes, he acquired the urge to 
continue to wear them. A “prize contest” that will lead the salesmen 
to think of greater production, larger incomes and the kind of “more 
abundant life” which comes from intelligent, constructive work, is 
always worth what it costs. : 

Now is the time to set up your plans for business after Labor Day. 
A “sales contest” can always work in with any other campaign you 
may have in mind. Try it. 








Philadelphia Transportation Company 
Consolidated 3-6s due 2039 
Since reorganization Jan. 1940 (3% years) the company has 
reduced its funded debt outstanding by $8,276,191 including 
$1,165,700 of these 3-6s. This reduction is equivalent to $264 
for each 3-6 outstanding. After all taxes, rentals and fixed 
charges, current income interest was covered 2.9 times for 
the 12 months ended June 30/43. 
Descriptive circular on request 
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Railroad Securities 


Following its spectacular gyrations in July, the preferred stock 
of New York, Chicago & St. Louis has recently returned to desultory 
trading substantially below the years’ high. The speculative fever 
that gripped the stock for a time had been based in large measure 
on rumors that the management was going “to do something” about 


the dividend arrears which now amount to over $70 a share. 
rumors persisted despite the fact’ 


that the management has consis- 
tently discouraged such hopes by 
stressing the necessity for making 
provision to meet the 1947 matur- 
ity of two underlying mortgages. 

At the same time it was appar- 
ently considered possible in many 
quarters that the “something” to 
be done about clearing up divi- 
dend arrears would contemplate 
an offer of an exchange into 
Chesapeake & Ohio common. 
There would be sufficient logic in 
such a move (Chesapeake & Ohio 
has a controlling interest in Nickel 
Plate common now) to support the 
rumors. -The most recent action 
of the stock, then, reflects the dis- 
appointment that nothing has ma- 
terialized. While purchase at this 
time on hopes of a large dividend 
payment or-on expectations of an 
exchange offer into Chesapeake 
& Ohio common appears inad- 
visable to say the least, the stock 
does have a considerable meas- 
ure of appeal in its own right, and 
on the basis of the excellent fi- 
nancial progress made by the 
company in recent years. 

Under the debt program the 
management has evolved it is quite 
possible that preferred stock hold- 
ers might go through the entire 
war boom without any dividend 
return. only to find themselves 
emerging into the post-war with a 
high grade -preferred on which 
dividends could be earned and 
paid even in periods of depres- 
sion. This would be a far sounder 
solution than would be arrived at 
by receiving dividends now but 
remaining uncertain as to the long 
term credit of the property and 
worried over the possible matur- 
ity problems. 

The Nickel Plate management 
was one of the first in the rail- 
road group to recognize the advis- 
ability of utilizing prosperity 
earnings to reduce its debt prob- 
lems and the burden of fixed 
While the fixed charges 
themselves had never been bur- 
densome enough to threaten ser- 
iously the road’s solvency, the 
company certainly had some un- 
comfortable moments over the 
question. of debt maturities, not- 
ably the recurring problem of the 
unsecured 6% notes. 


As a measure of what the con- 
structive program has accom- 
plished, - fixed charges. have now 
been reduced to an indicated level 
of approximately: $5,600,000 com- 
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pared with close to $7,800,000 
supported in the depression of the 
early 30s. Even if the war boom 
in earnings is not to be prolonged 
for a further extended period it 
is expected that at least these ob- 


‘ligatory requirements will be re- 


duced to $5,000,000 before a read- 
justment period could set in. 
This should make the company 
virtually depression proof. 

All maturities prior to 1947 have 
been cleared up and it is indi- 
cated that the 1947 maturities are 
now below $20,000,000. The un- 
secured 6% notes (extended to 
1950) have been reduced below 
$3,000,000 and should be elimi- 
nated in the near future through 
operation of a strong sinking fund. 
There is one other $6,500,000 divi- 
sional due in 1950 but aside from 
that and regular serial equipments 
there is no other debt maturing 
for more than thirty years. 

While raiiroad earnings as a 
whole have shown a recent ten- 
dency to fall off from the 1942 
levels due to heavy tax accruals, 
Nickel Plate continued to report 
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year-to-year gains even through 
July. The road was in the high- 
est tax brackets last year so that 
comparisons this year are not so 
adverse as for the industry as a 
whole. It is expected, therefore, 
that net for the full year will top 
the $8,691,000 earned in 1942. At 
this rate it should not take long 
before the maturities of the next 
ten years are reduced to negligible 
proportions. With this background 
there is obviously ample basis for 
a constructive attitude towards 
the road’s preferred which last 
year earned $24.10 a share. 
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Ohio Brevities 


Sidney B. Congdon, President of The National City Bank of 


| Cleveland, has just announced the 


appointment of George Buffington, 


|'former Assistant Secretary to Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
| Morgenthau, Jr. as a Vice-President of The National City, Bank. - Mr. 


Buffington will take over his new post on September 14. 


In 1919 


| after serving as a Sergeant in France and later in the Army of Oc- 


cupation, Mr. Buffington became »— 


| associated with the Credit Depart- 
'ment of The Central Trust Co. of 
lllinois in Chicago. About 20 
years ago he joined Hayden, Mil- 
‘ler and Co. of Cleveland later 
| becoming Manager of their Co- 
|lumbus, Ohio office. From this 
position he went to Continental 
Illinois Bank of Chicago where he 
entered the Investment Depart- 
ment. He then became a partner 
of Eastman, Dillon & Co. Later 
he served in the War Bond Fi- 
nancing Division of the Treasury 
Department and took an active 
part in directing Victory Loan 
drives during his stay in Wash- 
ington. 


Heads Largest Akron Bank 


E. S. Paterson, Vice-President 
|of the National City Bank of 
| Cleveland for the past 18 months, 
'has resigned for the Presidency 
‘of the First-Central Trust Co. of 
( Akron, largest bank in that dis- 
trict and 194th largest in the 
|} more than 14,000 banks compris- 
|ing the Federal Reserve System. 
Mr. Patterson, who is 48, came 
| to Cleveland from New York City 
| in 1921 to join General Electric 
' and associated companies. Before 
becoming associated with Na- 
| tional City, he was a Vice-Presi- 
‘dent of the Cleveland Trust Co. 
‘for five years. 
| Mr. Patterson succeeded C. W. 
| Enyart who resigned and plans 
'to enter private business. 


Makes First Public Offering 


| Smith, Barney & Co., Horn- 
blower & Weeks and Field, 
Richards & Co. headed an in- 
vestment banking group which 

| offered 108.634 common shares 

| of Hoover Co. of North Canton, 

| 

| 





| 
| 
| 
} 


O. Shares were priced at $22.50 
per share... This was the first 
public offering of the company’s 
stock. 


The company, a manufacturer 
of vacuum cleaning equipment, 
announced it was offering to 
present outstanding 6% pre- 
ferred holders the right to ex- 
change them, on a share for 
share basis, for new 444% pre- 
ferred shares. 


Doesn’t Choose to Run 


William S. “Bill” Jack, Presi- 
dent of the fabulous Jack & 
Heintz Co. of Cleveland, has re- 
fused to run for Mayor of Cleve- 
land. He rejected a move 
launched by a young Republican 
group in Cleveland to draft him. 


“My first thought now is pro- 
duction. Maybe some day busi- 
ness will have to take a hand in 
government. We have a war to 
win first. I have no time for any- 
thing else,” Jack declared. 


Named to Capital Post 


Jokn P. Mullen, formerly ‘pub- 
licity director of the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange and one- 
time assistant educational director 
of the Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, is the new edu- 
eational director of the Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society of Cleveland 





and will make his headquarters 
in the Washington office of the 
society. 

J. K. Taggart was elected Vice- 
President and a _ Director . of 
Appalachian Coals, Inc., largest 
and oldest coal marketing agency 
in the country. 

Otis & Co., Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, have prepared an.in- 
teresting circular on National City 
Bank of Cleveland, which they 
will be pleased to send upon re- 
quest. 

Cayne, Ralston & Co., Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio will send late information on 
Hoover Co. Common on request. 


The Weil, Roth & Irving Com- 
pany, Dixie Terminal Building, 
have prepared an interesting cir- 
cular on McCreary County, Ky. 
Road and Bridge Refunding 4% 
Bonds. Copies of this circular 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 


Ohio Committee Named 
For War Loan Drive 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Roy D. 
Moore, Ohio State Chairman of 
the War Finance Committee, an- 
nounces that John J. Rowe, Presi- 
dent of the Fifth Third Union 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, has 
been appointed chairman for the 
Third Area, embracing twenty- 








two counties of Southern Ohio. 
Howard H. Banker, C. J. Devine 





& Co., Cincinnati; J. W. Bannon, 
President of the Security Central 
National Bank, Portsmouth; W: H. 
| J. Behm, President of the Winters 
National’ Bank and Trust Co., 
Dayton; Raymond F. Fletcher, The 
Portsmouth “Times,” and J. Harry 
Veatch, Dayton, of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co.. of 
Newark, were appointed vice- 


| chairmen. 


Other executives of the South- 
ern Ohio group, all of Cincinnati, 
are: B. J. Lazar, Federal Reserve 
Bank, Secretary; Gordon § Reis, 
Seasongood & Mayer, Treasurer; 
W. Maxwell Fuller, W. E.. Hut- 
ton & Co., Recorder; Louis L. 
Kaufman, Office and Supply Ad- 
ministrator; Charlton Wallace, 
Publicity Chairman. 


Ohio State Bank Deposits 


Show Increase; Loans Drop 

The report of W. L. Hart, Su- 
perintendent of Banks of Ohio, 
reveals that total deposits of the 
State banks in Ohio were $2,591,- 
779,701 on June 30, 1943, as com- 
pared with $2,226,897,900 on Dec. 
31, 1942, and $1,959,786,521 as of 
June 30, 1942. As of the same re- 
spective dates total holdings of 
U. S. Government obligations, di- 
rect and guaranteed, by the State 
banks in Ohio amounted. to 
$1,375,241,944 on June 30, 1943, 
$975,157,233 on Dec. 31, 1942, and 
$697,798,400 on June 30, 1942. 
Finally, total loans as of such 


Ohio Municipal Comment 


The outstanding event of the month 


in the Ohio Municipal 


market has been the sale yesterday by the State Teachers Retirement 
System. This fund received bids Wednesday for $3,365,000 of Ohio 


municipal bonds. All of the bonds 


mature in the years between 1943 


and 1948, with most of them due 1944-47. Altogether the list included 
92 blocks ranging in size from $7,000 to $320,000 par value. 





Included in the offering were® 
| cause of the short maturities be- 


various issues of Akron city and 


school district aggregating $294,-| ing sold, will be of little help in 
000 par value, Cleveland city and | alleviating the shortage of bonds 


school district totaling $804,000, | 
Cuyahoga County in the amount} 
of $413,000 and Toledo city andj| 
school district in the amount of| 
$363,000. Considerable interest, 
in Ohio at least, centered around 
the smaller blocks of various 
small school districts, many of; 
which represent names that prac- 
tically never come into. the 
market. 

It is too early to report the suc- 
cess of this sale, but in view of 
the very desirable maturities, the 
bonds should all be placed with/| 
little difficulty. 


Supply Of Bonds Still Very 
Limited 

Except for this offering there 
lave been exceedingly few Ohio 
bonds shown in the market, de- 
spite preparations by many funds} 
for subscription to the Third War | 
Loan next month. Although many 
offerings of considerable munici- 
pals have been announced by 
funds throughout the country who 
do not need tax exempt income, 
and who .therefore are _ selling 
municipals to provide more money 
with which to subscribe for gov- 
ernment securities, nevertheless 
there have been remarkably few 
Ohios included in such offerings. 
This offering by the Ohio State 
Teachers Retirement System, be- 





Geo. E. Chapin Joins 
J. A. White & Go. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—J. A. 
White & Company, Union Central 
Building, announce that George E. 
Chapin is now associated with 
their firm. Mr. Chapin started in | 
the municipal. bond business in 
1914 with Sidney Spitzer & Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. Except for a period | 
of 13 months when he was in the | 
Army in’ World War I, he was) 
continuously associated with this 
firm and its successors, Strana- 
han, Harris & Oatis and Strana- 
han, Harris & Co., until Decem- 
ber, 1940, representing them as 
salesman in various parts of Ohio 
from 1920 to 1940. More recently 
he has represented Ryan, Suther- 
land & Co., in eastern Ohio. 

Mr. Chapin is the author of 
various works dealing with the 
municipal bond business. He is 
the originator of the decimal sys- 
tem of interpolation of bond 
values. 

EO 


Celebrates Decade 


CLEVELAND, O.—Gillis, Rus- 
sell & Co., Union Commerce 
Building, members of the Cleve- 
land Stock Exchange, on Aug. 23 
celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of their firm. 





dates were as follows: $524,546,- 
642 on June 30, 1943, $565,364,466 
on Dec. 31, 1942, and $618,522,274 
on June 30, 1942. 








M. A. Hanna Co. 


(Common) 


PRIVATE WIRE 
to New York 


L. J. Schultz & Co. 


Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
Union Commerce Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 
Teletype CV-255 
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Tele. NY 1-1541 Tele. CI-574 





Hickok Oil 
Toledo Edison Pfds. 
Ohio P.S. Pfds. 


COLLIN, NORTON & Co. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
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Toledo New York 
Adams 6131 BOwling Green 
Tele. TO 190 9-2432 
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SECURITIES 


FIELD, RICHARDS & Co. 


Union Com. Bldg. Union Cent. Bldg. 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
Tele. CV 174 Tele. C1 150 

















OHIO 


And 
General Market 
Municipals 


Katz & O’Brien 


Investment Securities 
Carew Tower 


CINCINNATI 


in this state, and what help it is 
promises to be of only a very 
temporary nature. 

So far in the month of August, 


|new issues sold by Ohio subdi- 


visions have totaled only $130,- 
580, with $88,900 scheduled to be 
sold next week. Early this month 
Muskingum County sold $45,000 
bonds due 1944-48 as 1’s at 100.475 
to Halsey, Stuart & Co., with eight 
bids for 1% bonds. Port Clinton 
sold $21,800 of bonds due 1944-53 
es 1%’s at 100.488 to the Port 
Clinton National Bank, with six 
bids for 1%’s. Lorain sold $59,- 
380 of bonds due 1944-53 as 1%’s 
et 100.83 to the Lorain Banking 
Co., a basis of 1.10% net with 
Braun, Bosworth & Co. submitting 
the second bid of 100.74 for 1%4’s, 
a 1.12% yield, and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. the third bid of 100.54 for 
1%’s. On next Monday Shaker 
Heights School District will sell 
$10,000 due 1945-46, and on Tues- 
day Toledo will sell $78,900 due 
1945-48. 

With such a short supply and 
no help from institutional selling, 
it is no wonder that there has 
been no reduction in the bidding 
ideas for Ohios. 


Banks In Ohio Are Buying 
Municipals 


The recent report of W. L. Hart, 
Superintendent of Banks for Ohio, 
shows that deposits for state 
banks only in Ohio increased 
$364,881,801, or 16%, during the 
first six months of 1943. During 
the same period, holdings of U. S. 
Government securities. by these 

(Continued on page 787) 








Trading Markets in 
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Municipal News & Notes 


Tax relief legislation enacted | 
for the benefit of servicemen by | 
the various states this year in- | 
cludes a substantial number of | 
measures covering the property | 
tax field, the Federation of Tax | 
Administrators reported August 
10. 

State legislatures granted real | 
and personal property tax exemp- 
tions up to a certain amount or on | 
certain types of property; fre- | 
quently deferred collection of all | 
taxes until after the war without | 
interest or penalty; extended | 
homestead exemptions, in many 
cases relaxing the residence re- 
quirement; and granted special 
protection to tax-forfeited land 
owned by servicemen or their 
families. 


Property tax exemptions of 
$1,000 were granted servicemen 
this year by Connecticut, Idaho 
and Nevada, while New Hamp- 
shire allowed exemptions of $3,- 
000 for totally disabled vet- 
erans, their wives or widows. 
New Hampshire in 1941 granted 
servicemen exemptions of $1,000 
on their property provided the 
taxable property was not worth 
more than $5,000. 


Mississippi made tax exempt the 
homes owned by men in the 
armed services, even though the 
homes were rented to someone 
else; Maine exmpted the estates 
of war veterans from all property 
taxes; Massachusetts exempted 
temporarily certain types of real 
property belonging to resident 
servicemen and their wives. 

Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, 

Texas, Virginia and Kentucky 
were among the states deferring 

collection of property taxes 

owed by servicemen until after 
the war, at the same time re- 
leasing servicemen from pen- 
alties and interest on the taxes. 


North Carolina, North Dakota and | 
Wisconsin exempted all pay for | 
service in the armed forces, with | 





Wire Bids on 
VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA 
NORTH and SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


F. W. 
CRAIGIE&CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA ; 
Bell System Teletype: RH 83 & 84 
Telephone 3-9137 

















North Dakota also exempting pay 
of those in the merchant marine. 

Minnesota and Oregon however, 
attached limitations of $2,000 and 
$3,000 respectively to income tax 
exemptions for service pay. Mary- 
land exempted from her gross in- 
come tax all amounts réceived as 
a pension, annuity or other allow- 
ances for personal injuries or 


sickness resulting from military | 


service. 

2—-Extension of time for fil- 
ing of income tax returns for 
income other than service pay 
and allowartices, usually for a 
period of six months after dis- 
charge or the end of the war. 
At least eight states—Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota and Wisconsin—granted 
such six-months extensions. The 
extension was for three months 
in Maryland, however, and for 
12. months in Wisconsin. Wis- 
consin, the federation roted, 
granted the extension to Red 
Cross and government officials 


| than a yéar earlier. 
| the banks have been buying mu- | 
| nicipals 


(Continued from page 786) 


Holdings of municipal 


3%. It is interesting to note that 


| during the last half of 1942, hold- | 
| ings of municipals by state banks 
| In 
that total holdings of such bonds 


Ohio declined $3,471,248, so 


by these banks on June 30, 1943 
were almost a million dollars less 
Apparently, 


the latter half of 1942. 


Anent bank deposits, it is quite 
interesting to note a report of the 


trend of demand deposits of coun- | 


the | slightly under 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. | p sacle 
This report is based upon data re- | : 
ported .by member banks of the} 


Federal Reserve System located in 


try banks recently released by the 


|in the seven corn belt states, in| 
_which Ohio is included, had risen! 
|} to 309% of what such deposits! 
state banks increased $400,084,711, | 
lor 41%. 
| bonds increased only. $2,542,624, or 


| places of less than 15,000 popula- 


tion. The report shows that these 
demand deposits in country banks | 


; 


averaged in the years 1924-29. A| 
year earlier such deposits were 
203% of this base. | 


Bond Sa 





es Unaffected 





By Pay-Go Taxes 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- | 
genthau was reported on Aug. 19 
to have said that the new pay-as- 


| you-go taxes have not interfered | 


, . | with purchases of war bonds and | 
in, greater volume this) 


year, but yet not enough to offset | 
their losses of such bonds during | 


to have expressed satisfaction 


with bond sales. 

In July, the first full month of | 
the withholding tax program, it is | 
reported that bond redemptions | 
totaled $138,243,000. This waa 
redemptions in 
a quarterly tax payment 
month, when the aggregate was 





‘approximately $141,000,000. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 


has announced the following 
weekly firm changes: 
Joseph Witterman withdrew 


from partnership in the firm of 
A. G. Edwards & Sons, as of 
Aug. 13. 

John J. Anglim retired from 
partnership in W. E. Hutton & Co., 
New York City, on Aug. 16. 

John F. Clark retired from part- 
nership in Newburger & Hano on 
Aug. 19. Mr. Clark made his 
headquarters at the firm’s New 
York office. 


Vouk Corp. Attractive 


Common stock of the York Cor- 
poration offers an interesting situ- 





ation, according to a memoran- 


dum issued by Peltason, Tenen- 


| baum, Inc., Landreth Building, St. 


Louis, Mo. Copies of this memo- 
randum may be had upon request 
from Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc. 





a aR 








$5,790,000 


} (Balance of an Authorized Issue of $12,240,000) 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Equipment Trust, Series N 


214% Equipment Trust Certificates 


(PHILADELPHIA PLAN) 


To be due annually $386,000 on each March 1, 1944 to 1958, inclusive. 


To be guaranteed unconditionally as to principal and dividends by endorsement 





traveling abroad. 
In. several states, 


Illinois and lowa legislation in 
effect gave servicemen the same 
relief. 






including by The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


— 





To protect servicemen’s prop- 
erties receiving homestead ex- 
emptions several states, including 
Louisiana and Oklahoma, made 
service with the armed forces 
equivalent to residence on land 


of income taxes was deferred if 
the taxpayer’s ability to pay is 
“impaired” or “materially af- 
fected” by the service. 

For most of the states, interest 
and penalties will be forgiven on 


Montana and Vermont, collection 
| 


These Certificates are to be issued under an Agreement dated March 1, 1943 which provides 
for the issuance of an aggregate of $12,240,000 par amount of Certificates to be secured 
by new standard-gauge rolling stock, estimated to cost not less than $15,300,000. 


NON-CALLABLE MATURITIES AND YIELDS 


receiving such exemptions. _In/delayed income tax payments, 1944 0.65% 1946 1.25% 1948 1.60% 1950 1.80% 1952 1.95% 
this connection, Michigan . ex-|though Arizona will charge 6% 1945 1.00 1947 1.45 1949 1.75 1951 1.90 1953 2.05 
tended to veterans of this war /| interest per year. 

homestead exemptions granted CALLABLE MATURITIES AND PRICES 


veterans of World War I, a step 





Service To Taxpayers 


; Prices Approximate 
taken by other states this year and : (hetmnkdiattiend . Yield 
in 1941 and 1942. Since ros a air law now re- co beadied).  Fidst eulbdece Thereaftet 4 
further steps | Mites all investors to make quar- 19$4 101% 0.25% 2.25% 
Several states took fur terly payments based on estimates 1935 pe pipe ee 
to protect servicemen from taX/ of annual income, with the risk 1956 100% 1.23 pip 
delinquency proceeding against| of penalties for inaccurate esti- ca . , 
their property. Arizona, for ex- ver : : z 1957 100% 1.75 2.25 
4 mates, it is essential that invest 1958 100 2.25 225 
ample, exempted property owned | oy, include accurate estimates of : ’ 


by servicemen at the time of their 
induction from sale for delin- 
quency until one year after the 
war. 

Under a new Minnesota law, 
property owned by servicemen 
which. normally would be for- 
feited to the state because of 
tax delinquency will be with- 
held from sale or conveyance; 
upon payment of delinquent 
taxes after the war the for- 
feiture will be cancelled. Also, 


Minnesota servicemen who de- | be retained by the firm so that | (nconronareD) INCORPORATED 
- | be’ retain e firm i}. 
fault or can’t pay installments | when, as, or if, changes occur they | |f} HALLGARTEN & CO. HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
on tax-forfeited land they are | will be recorded and the investor | |} 
buying from the state may re- | will be notified in time to.com-|'l| HIRSCH,LILIENTHAL&CO. R.L.DAY &CO. SCHWABACHER& CO. || 


tain the property by filing an 
affidavit .within 90 days .after.. 
induction, and the contract will 
remain in force until six months 
after discharge of the service- 
men from the -service. — wi ae 


Similar legislation extending 
relief to members of the armed 
forces in regard to the income tax 
‘field has likewise been enacted’ 
by the States, the Federation re- 
ports. The two types of measures 
_mest frequently enacted were: 
given as follows: 


Exemption of servicemen’s 
. pay and allowances from personal 
income taxes, a step taken by at 
least a dozen states. Income from 
‘other sourcés, however, was gen- 
‘erally not exempted. Arkansas, 


California; “Indiana; New York, 








investment income with income 
trom other = sources. Buckley 
Brothers, 1529 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia, and 63 Wall St., New 
York members of the New York 
and Philadelphia Stock Ex- 
changes, are offering a new serv- 
ice to investors, whereby if they 
are provided with a complete list 
cf investments, an analysis of the 
quarterly income expectations 
therefrom will be placed in: the 
hands of the investor; a copy will 


pile the quarterly reports to the | 
government. Further information 
on this service may be obtained | 


from Buckley Brothers. 


Road and Bridge Refunding 4% 


t 








bonds of McCreary. County,’ Ky.,| |} 


dated Oct. 1, 1942, offer an iriter- 
esting situation as tax exempt se- 


curities, according to a.memoran- |. 
dum issued by the Weil, Roth &|. 
Irving Company, Dixie Terminal |' 
Building, Cincinnati, O.; members |: 


of the Cincinnati Stock Exchange. 


Copies of. this memorandum may 
be had from the firm upon ‘re-" 


quest. 








INCORPORATED 


OTIS & CO. 











New York 


These , Certificates are 
definitive form will be read 
- has carefully complied: 


bs, August 24, 1943, 





due 1944-53 inclusive, not redeemable 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INC. 
_ CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


fis 


Hl EDWARD LOWBER STOKES & CO. 

|. DEMPSEY-DETMER & CO. 

HELLER, BRUCE & Co. 
WALTER STOKES & COMPANY 


' To be dated March 1, 1943. Principal and semi-annual dividends (September 1 and March 1) payable in Philadelphia and 
City. Definitive Certificates in coupon form in the denomination of $1.000, registerable as to principal. Certificates 
; ; prior to maturity. Certificates due 1954-58 inclusive, in the circumstances set forth in 

thé Offering Circular, redeemable at the option of the Railroad Company in the inverse order of maturity, on any dividend date 
+ not earlier than March 1, 1944 and not later than March 1, 1946, on not less than 40 days notice, at 100% 


for delivery in New York City on or about September 7, 1943. The information contained herein 
from sources considered reliable; and while not guaranteed as to completeness or accuracy, 


we believe it to be correct as of this date. 


; 
| 
| 
offered for delivery when, as and if received by us. It is expected that Certificates in temporary or 


THE FIRST CLEVELAND CORPORATION 
A. E. MASTEN & CO. 
F.S. YANTIS & CO. 


Issuance and sale of these Certificates are subject to approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Offering 
Circular may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the 
undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State, 


LADENBURG, THALMANN & Co. 
E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 


| 
F. ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


BIOREN & CO. 


| 
INCORPORATED 


and accrued dividends. 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a’ peacetime world 


After the war is decisively won... 
what kind of world is essential for a just and durable peace? 


This question is being asked today everywhere in the world. 


it i: | que ction in No expert is needed to tell you the answer. 


It must be a world as peaceful;and neighborly as your own 
town; a world in which decent people can bring up their 


every mans mind children-decently. It must be a busy world where factories 


and farms are working and where there are jobs for all. 


How can: such a world be brought into being? The surest 
way is to think and talk about it. Full and complete dis- 
cussions on the porches of this country, over its fences, in 
churches, schools, clubs, and always at meals—that is how 
the terms of A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE can be 
formulated. 


In your discussions keep in mind this fact; your terms of 

peace must be such that the people of other lands can agree 
with them. There must be provision in your plans for sus- 
tained production and for consumption of that production. 


Only a world peace that squares with the conscience of men 
of good will can be just. Only a just peace can endure. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 


Huntington Works 
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Greetings From N S T A Officials Past and Present 


JOSEPH W. SENER 


A much brighter atmosphere 
prevailed at the annual meeting 
of the National Security Traders 
Association than was prevalent in 
1942. Not only have our boys in 





Joseph W. Sener 


the armed forces turned the tide | 
but confidence in final victory and | 
in the continuance of our system | 
of private enterprise has had its 
effect in higher and more active 
securities markets. 

We all hope it will not be long 
before we hold our “Victory 
Meeting” when we will welcome 
back our members who are serv- 
ing their country in all parts of 
the world. We can support them 
best by helping in any way we 
can in the “Third War Loan Cam- 
paign’”’ next month. 


Joseph W. Sener 


EDWARD D. JONES 


In the Middlewest conditions 
are prosperous, crops are good, 
railroads are operating at capa- 


city, and industry is running night 





and day. Money is easy and 
pientiful. 


_ Edward D. Jones 
The security business has been 


good and the immediate future 
appears promising. 
Edward D. Jones 





WILLIS M. SUMMERS 

It is a pleasant privilege as a} 
Past President of the National Se- 
curity Traders Association, to be 
able publicly to commend the 
present Officers for the work 


| Traders Association 
| testimonial 


‘at the front” may be assured of| 
the interest and support of the 
many of us who remain confined 
to quarters. 

In my opinion, the ten-year 
history of the National. Security 
stands as a 
to the organization’s 


| virility and usefulness of purpose. 


Founded on sound .basic prin- 


|ciples and administered by able 


| officers whose 


integrity was al- 


|\vays above question, the NSTA 


| has 
| scope and influence. 


enlarged its 
Perhaps: the 
one outstanding and continuing 


progressively 


| contribution which the NSTA has 





, 
Willis M. Summers | 
which they have done, and) 
felicitate their successors elected 
at the annual meeting. I have) 
had a deep interest in NSTA| 
since its inception in 1934, and it) 
is very gratifying to observe how 
the dual activities of social con- | 
tacts and serious business have | 
both been accomplished in a suc- | 
cessful manner. 
With a minimum of fanfare, | 
NSTA has been active in all 
inatters which affect over-the- | 
counter trading, and under the} 
leadership of W. Perry + orgy en 
and his official family selected for 
next year, I feel confident that) 
this work will continue to the} 
benefit of the trading fraternity. 


Willis M. Summers 


J. GENTRY DAGGY 
From my own past pleasant | 
knowledge and experience, I am | 
certain that what’ the Chicago /| 











J. Gentry Daggy 


meeting lacked in numbers, as) 
contrasted with pre war years. 
when a regular convention was 
held was fully compensated for by | 
the enthusiasm and sincerity of| 
those attending. Moreover, those’ 


| posals into oblivion. 
with factual knowledge and forti- 
| fied with a high sense of respon- 


made to the betterment of the 
business is its ceaseless campaign 
toward educating crack-pot pro- 
Well-armed 


sibility, we stand ready to accept 
the challenge of whatever the’fu- 


|ture brings. 


J. Gentry Daggy 


HENRY J. ARNOLD 


It is gratifying to all of us to 
note that, in spite of adversity 


active in its affairs and many of |! 


them attended the current con- 
vention. Congratulations are due 
them for the spirit that they gen- 
erated and to those who have 
since carried on so well. I ex- 


“'W. W. Cruttenden 


| tend my sincerest good wishes to 
'our members and my best wishes 
'to the new officers for a success- 


| ful administration. 


Walter W. Cruttenden 
| 


EARL M. SCANLAN 


opportunity to appreciate 
ing not only for its members, but 
for the Industry as a whole. 

If more of us were acquainted 
with the efforts which are ex- 
pended for the good of the In- 


firm in the United States. 
Working with Perry Brown and 
the other officers of the Organi- 
zation this past year, has been one 
cf the greatest pleasures I have 





Henry J. Arnold 


which has plagued our industry | 


since the National Security Trad- 
ers Association was conceived, 


that our staunch-hearted member- | 
ship has overcome numerous ob- | 
stacles, and today stands as an 
snstitution for which it was de-| 


signed: the public good. We can 


all be proud that through co-| 


operation our membership has 
fostered a major contribution. to 
our industry. 

It is natural to assume that this 
spirit will be furthered under the 
incoming administration and that 
we can look forward to continued 
progress in our constant effort 


io maitain the high standards of 


our profession. 
Henry J. Arnold 


WALTER W. CRUTTENDEN 


It was my privilege to address 
with our Organization, the very 


the first group of Traders at their 
organization meeting in .Chicago 
“n 1934. The majority of this 
original group of NSTA are still 


Earl M. Scanlan 


had. I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of welcoming the new of- 
iicers and wishing them, along 


| 


best of success and good luck for 
the coming year. 
Earl M. Scanlan 





|NSTA for the coming year. 
| Association has become an impor- 


Being Treasurer of the National | 
Security Traders Association for | 
the past year, has given me an} 
the | 
work which the Association is do- | 


dustry, I feel confident that we) 
would have members from every | 


B. WINTHROP PIZZINI 

It was with a great deal 
pleasure that I learned of 
selection as an officer of 


of 
my 
the 
Our 


B. Winthrop Pizzini 


‘tant factor in the security busi- 
| ness, representing as it does the 
| combined thoughts of its many 
| members located throughout our 
| country. 

Your officers have given un- 
stintingly of their time and ef- 
‘fort in your service. It is my 
sincere wish to be able to live up 
to the splendid example which 
they have so ably set. 


B.. Winthrop Pizzini. 


JEROME F,. TEGELER 


I thank the members of the Na- 
| tional Security Traders Associa- 
tion for the privilege and honor 
of serving them as Second Vice 
President for the ensuing year. 

A great amount of work has 
been accomplished by Perry 


Brown and his associate officers 
| during the past year. The re- 





Jerome F. Tegeler 


nomination of Perry Brown for 
| President during the coming year 
|in my opinion is a selection most 
| wisely made for the benefit of 


the NSTA, and I am sure that the 
(Continued on page 794) 
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The Advertising Committee Thanks You 


In’ behalf of the National Of-| results obtained are more than; ciation for the untiring and un- 
ficers and our entire membership, gratifying. This demonstration! limited cooperation the National 
may I sincerely express a most| proves the possibilities for greater 
grateful thanks to all our adver-| cooperation with your local and 
tisers and boosters for their con-| national advertising committees 
tribution in making this special) jn giving the necessary financial 
N. S. T. A. news edition of the | support to your National Officers 
Commercial and Financial Chron-| who represent us in various and 
icle the most successful number | proadening angles of our industry. 
published. since the inauguration | To our fellow member, Herbert 
of the convention and news issues | Seibert. his solicitors and the en- 
back in 1938. | tire staff of the Commercial and 

The National Advertising Com-! Financial Chronicle, may I ex- 
mittee has been represented in | tend in behalf of our membership 
over half of our affiliates and the | our expression of sincere appre- 


Presidential 
Greetings 








Wm. Perry Brown 








Patriotiecally the Tenth Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Security Traders Association was cancelled: and only} before the NSTA in 1943-44 and with the assistance of the 
the Annual Business Meetings and election of Officers were | Membership the Association will go forward to an even more 
held at the Palmer House, Chicago, on August 20-21. Mem-/| important place than it holds at the present time in repre- 





Harold B. Smith 
Advertising Committee received 








bers in attendance, in the spirit of cooperation in the trans-| senting the securities industry. this year. 
portation problems of today, combined other business May the post-war era bring 
matters by making their travel to Chicago serve a multi- Wm. Perry Brown, President, back our Convention Year-Book, 
tude of purposes. National Security Traders "ee lean = 

| Association, Inc. Advertising Chairman. 


I can more fully understand the responsibilities of the) 
office of President upon being elected for another term, | 
because of the problems which came before me during my 
previous term of office. I was most fortunate in having an | 
official family of excellent co-workers who did more than | 
their part, aided by Chairmen and Cormmitteemen with fore- | 
sight and energy. Again, I can truly say that I have with me 
for the coming term a group of Officers and Members of the 
Executive Council which can measure up to every qualifica- | 
tion successfully to carry on the business administration of | 
the Association. I am pleased to speak for these gentlemen | 
and to say that your confidence will be upheld and that the| 
Members of the NSTA will receive the best possible rep- 
resentation on all matters affecting the membership and the 
securities industry. | 


j 
/ 
j 
/ 
j 
/ 
} 
/ 
/ 
j 
/ 
/ 
/ 
j 
j 
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| 
| 
We have an active interest in the following securities: | | 





| Arkansas Missouri Power 
| | Coca Cola Bottling Co. of Chicago 
| Deep Rock Oil 

Federal Water & Gas 


Iowa Public Service | 


American Furniture Mart Preferred | ‘i 





As long as this war continues the members of the Na- 
tional Security Traders Association have pledged their} 
100% support in the war effort. In the forthcoming Treas- 
ury Department drive the members of the NSTA will be 
found devoting the major part of their time to doing their | 
part in bringing about the sure-to-come success so justly de-| 
served. Many of our members are in the armed forces and 
it is our job unstintingly to give our all towards ultimate 
victory and to have awaiting for these men and women of | 
our armed forces the America of freedom we cherish. | 


. Interstate Bakeries Preferred & Common 
National Terminals 
Peoples Light & Power $3 Preferred 
Robbins & Myers Preferred & Common 
United Public Utilities $2.75 & $3.00 Preferred 








DOYLE, O’CONNOR & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
135 So. La Salle Street Chicago 3, Hlinois 


Loyalty to the National Security Traders Association | 
by its members is more important today than ever before, | 
likewise unity of purpose and the fullest possible coopera-| 
tion is most necessary between the various Associations of | 
the securities business. Much important business will come | 42°~!>7 
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| WITH nation-wide dealer contacts and private wire connections with a number of the larger New York 
] brokers and dealers, and with no reiail sales department of our own 
} 


| OUR = up-to-the minute trading facilities, service, and markets are entirely at the disposal of our valued 
| broker, dealer and institutional contacts, national and local, in 
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Municipal Finance In The Post-War World 


By CARL H. CHATTERS, 


Executive Director Municipal Finance Officers Association of the 


Municipal finance in the immediate post-war period is likely 
to be greatly influenced by a tremendous rush to get on the public 
payrolls which will be felt most in Federal and State Governments 
but considerably in local governments, Carl H. Chatters, Executive 
Director, Municipal Finance Officers Association of the United States 
and Canada, told members of the National Security Traders Associa- 


tion, Inc., at the opening of their * 


annual meeting last week in the 
Palmer House, Chicago. 

Reviewing the background of 
municipal fi- 
nance as _ it 
may be taken 
as a guide for 
the future, 
Mr. Chatters 
declared that 
the revenue 
system used 
by municipal 
and local gov- 
ernments has 
remained sub- 
stantially un- 
changed since 
earliest days 
although it 
was designed 
Primar- 
ily for an ag- 
ricultural 
economy 
when most wealth was in the 
form of real estate and other tan- 
gibles. 

There is a growing resentment 
all over the country, he said, 
against the local property tax, the 
increasing volume of tax-exempt 
property, including that publicly 
owned, and the decay of the cen- 
ters of our large cities. 

“The property tax is resented 
more and more by owners of real 
estate because the tax does not 
pa the ability to pay,” he 
said. ‘ 


Carl H. Chatters 








“No longer can owners feel that 
increasing property values justify 
them in carrying investment real 
cstate at a loss.” 

But the greatest menace to pub- 
iic finance and private. property 
values of large cities lies in the 
utter decay of their central areas 
accompanied by falling property 
values and the movement of 
people to suburbs, he pointed out. 

Turning to post-war possibil- 
ities, Mr. Chatters continued: 

“If price inflation follows the 
war and our present local tax 
structure remains, there may be 
some financial difficulties because 
salaries and wages of public em- 
ployees would necessarily in- 
crease as would commodity prices. 
The amount left for debt service 
would. be too small—as it was 
from 1930 to 1933—and there 
would be defaults and delays. 
Further, the Federal debt would 
be hard to pay if levels of wages, 
prices and taxation were lowered. 
We should not be naive enough 
to think that public works alone 
will solve the 
problem in the post-war era.” 


Mr. Chatters told the security 
traders he doesn’t expect a flood 
of municipal bond issues compar- 
able to pre-war levels “unless the 
Government creates a market as 
it did through PWA and RFC.” 
He said he personally hopes to 
see a change in the revenue sys- 
tem so that industrial cities and 


unemployment} 





United States and Canada 


all large cities may levy revenues 
responsive to local community in- 
come instead of revenues based 
primarily on capital values. 

“Some American cities are 
neaded for trouble if there is any 
substantial decline in business. 
These cities have been refunding 
instead of paying off debts and 
ihey may have peak maturities 
of bonds coming at. unfortunate 
times.” He added that in the 
post-war period he expects to see 
a further development of revenue 
bonds and that there also may be 
a tendency to make municipal 
bonds payable from all municipal 
revenues. instead of being pay- 
able solely from ad valorem taxes. 
He said he was in favor of the 
change. 

Mr. Chatters’ 
iext follows: 


address in full 


I. Introduction 


You have asked me to gaze into 
the crystal ball and tell you what 
it protends for municipal finance 
in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war. But the ball which 
seemed crystal becomes cloudy 
when you inspect it too closely. So 
let us look away from the ball 'to 
the clear plate glass windows of 
the past and the slightly befogged 
windows of the present. Perhaps 
this view of the past and present 
will sharpen our eyesight for a 
glimpse at the future. 

Municipal finances may now be 
studied intelligently only when 
related to the entire economy of 
the country and to the finances of 
other governmental agencies, Fed- 
eral, State, and local. But you can- 
not look at financial data alone 
when you want to forecast the 


: greatest 





trend of municipal finance. The 
vast social and economic changes 
in our country have been the 
principal factors in amending the 
mature and scope of local govern- 
ment financial problems — and 
these social and economic move- 
ments may have even more influ- 
ence in the future than they have 
had in the past. Let me name just 
three things to illustrate. The 
expenditures of local 
government -are due to the phi- 
losophy that eveyone must have 
as much education as possible, to 
the invention of the automobile 
and.to the modern ideas with re- 
spect to care for the ill, the hun- 
gry, the unemployed and the aged. 
What a transformation § of_ local 
expenditures has taken place be- 
cause of this one physical contriv- 
ance and these two social ideas! 


Now look out. the plate glass 
window at the past. 


Il. The Background of the Past 


Fifteen years of growing federal 
relationships to municipal finan- 
cial affairs, vastly increased state 
revenues, and superficially im- 
proved local finances, are just be- 
hind us. 


The above is illustrated by the 
fact that expenditures from 
federal emergency relief appro- 
priations from April 8, 1935, to 
June 30, 1942, amounted to 
$15,000,000,000, of which $1,000,- 
000,000 was spent in Illinois and 
$1,750,000,000 in New York. 
Think of the tremendous effect 
on local government of such ex- 
penditures when it is realized 


| that most of the expenditures 
| were in the form of payroll. 


| A hodge-podge of governmental 
| activity and governmental reve- 
‘nue sources has developed be- 
'tween the federal, state and local 
'levels with little relationship be- 
tween the unit of government as- 
|signed to carry out an activity, 
|and its ability to raise revenue to 
'do so. Whether it is appropriate 
for a given unit of government to 
do a job or collect or receive a 
certain type of revenue is seldom 
considered on a rational basis. 
Formerly each activity was rather 
definitely assigned to one level of 
government, while at the present 
time many broad functions of 
government are carried on by all 
‘levels of government and many 
‘revenue sources formerly collected 
|'by only one type of government 
|}are now .collected by several. 

The revenue. system used by the 
municipal and local governments 
today has continued substantially 
'unchanged although it was de- 
signed for an agricultural econ- 
omy and for an economy where 
wealth was in the form of tangible 
property; real estate as well as 
other goods. 


In the more immediate past, 
| municipal finance has seen a dec- 
'ade of improved tax collections, 
| decreasing state and local debts, 
| but there has always been a feel- 
|ing that a crisis is just at hand. 
|Most cities have improved their 
'financial position since 1932 but 
'there are many others which are 
|at least as vulnerable to economic 


change as they were in 1929. 

To illustrate. In 150 cities 
over 50,000 population median 
year-end tax delinquency was 
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26.35% in 1933 but was reduced 
to 6.0% in 1942. Accumulated 
tax delinquency (median) for 
128 cities was reduced. from 
48.4% of the current levy in 
1935 to 25.5% in 1942. Local 
debt has remained fairly con- 
stant for ten years between 
$16,300,000,000 and $16,800,000,- 
000, but has been declining. 
State debt has fluctuated be- 
tween $2,900,000,000 and $3,200,- 
000,000 and is now decreasing. 
New York City alone had a net 
debt of $2,385,111,000 on June 
30, 1943, which was more than 


double the national debt in 1902. | existing debt at lower rates and|half the people 


| his local taxes. The federal debt, 
of course, is related to the mone- 
tary system, world~or national, 
while state and municipal debt is 
more like private debt. 

Recurring efforts to tax the in- 
come from municipal securities 
| beriodically upsets the market 
| 








and is a conscious factor in large 
scale municipal financing. The | 
| desire of some federal agencies or | 
| individual employes to control | 
‘municipal borrowing is at least | 
|annoying. Prevailing low interest | 
| rates are giving states and munici- | 
| palities the opportunity to refund | 


areas, accompanied. by falling 
property values and the movement 
of people to the suburbs. In. the 
city of- Milwaukee, according to 
Thomas A. Byrne, tax commis- 
sioner, assessed values of prop- 
erty, from 1930 to 1942, declined 
16% or $141,574,110. Of this loss 


'58.4% or $82,171,010, was in the 


downtown area alone. Milwaukee 
is no worse off than scores of 
other cities. There are, in the 
United States, 140 metropolitan 
areas, each having one or more 
cities of 50,000 population or over. 
These cities contain more than 
in continental 


The increase of state and local | also permit trust, sinking and in-| United States. Between 1930 and 
expenditures between 1932 and | vestment funds to take a substan-/ 1940 the population in the central 


1941 is significant. Thinking cas- 
ually we might have assumed that 
there would have been a decrease 
during this period. As a matter 
of fact, local expenditures, exclu- 
sive of debt retirement, increased 
from $6,319,000,000 
$6,783,000,000 in 1941. The in- 
creases were represented by over- 
head costs, protection, schools, 
libraries, recreation and welfare. 
The decreases were in expendi- 
tures for highways, health, and 
sanitation. But the most signifi- 
cant increase was in the amount 
of state expenditures, which in 
1932, exclusive of debt retirem@nt, 
amounted to $2,495,000,000 and by 
1941 had increased to $5,375,000,- 
000. Practically all expenditures 
for state purposes increased but 
the greatest proportionate in- 
creases were for protection, wel- 
fare, schools, and fiscal aid. 

Rapid extension of local retire- 
ment or pension systems has 
taken place in the last five years 
stimulated by the Federal Social 
Security Act in which public em- 
ployes do not participate. Nor 
must we overlook the entry of 
public employes into the ranks 
of union workers. Without in- 
tending for a moment to criti- 
cize, it is correct to say it will 
have a bearing on municipal ex- 
penditures. 

As a tribute to local govern- 
ments: They have a record of pay- 
ment of their debts which cannot 
be equalled or approached by any 
general class of security except 
the obligations of the United 
States Government. In spite of 
a few refundings and scalings of 
debt, and in spite of some delays 
in paying principal or interest, 
the municipal bondholders in the 
aggregate suffered negligible 
losses. And there is every reason 
to believe that the present out- 
standing municipal obligations 
will have at least as good a record 
in the years following the war. 

A generation of continuing tech- 
nical improvements lies behind us. 
There have been beneficial 
changes in financial planning and 
procedures, in accounting stand- 
‘ards and practices, in municipal 
‘debt administration. Municipal 
financial reports; while leaving 
‘much. to be. desired, are — vastly 
better than they were from the 
‘standpoint of content, reliability 
‘and appearance. Budgeting meth- 
ods have been developed and 
manuals of procedure are becom- 
ing com{ion. Perhaps the most 
‘significant and apparent improve- 
‘ment has been the higher level 
‘of ability and knowledge of the 
individual municipal finance of- 
ficer. If this picture of improve- 
ments seems too rosy, just look 
carefully at the record of fifteen 
or twenty years ago. 

Where has this record of change 


brought us? 


‘ JN. Present Conditions That 
Determine The Future 


What are the important factors 
in the present economic, social 
and governmental structure that 
tend to influence municipal 
finance in future years? Here we 
must be more specific than we 
‘were in looking back. ie 

Several general economic ele- 
ments affect municipal securities. 
‘The volume of federal debt and 
‘the extension of federal income 
taxes must necessarily exert some 
pressure on local debt and on the 
‘ability of the individual to meet 


in 1932 to) 


tial profit on holdings of munici- 
| pal securities. 

| The future expenditures of mu- 
| nicipalities will be influenced by 
|the desire of people for leisure 
|and a better place to live. If the 
social philosophy and economic 
| consequences of these desires come 
|about, the finances of all levels 
of government will be changed. 

Directly in the field of munici- 
pal finance there are several im-' 
portant factors including the de- 
velopment of public “authorities” 
and the more extended use: of 
revenue bonds. Care must be ex- 
‘ercised to prevent abuses of either. 
The volume of new issues of mu- 
nicipal bonds has greatly de- 
creased as you know. Sales of new 
issues in the first six months of 
1943 were about a quarter of a 
‘billion dollars compared with a 
|ten-year average of more than 
| twice that amount for the same 
‘period. But taking the “Bond 
|'Buyer’s” figures for June, 1943, 
alone, total issues of $58,000,000 
/inecluded $50,000,000 of refunding 
| bonds, leaving a mere handful of 
|new and original issues. 

The current financial position 
of municipalities is generally 
|strong. That is to say, short term 
| borrowings are unusually low, tax 
|collections are good, and operat- 
ing budgets are balanced. If this 
condition continues, municipalities 
will enter the post-war period 
|stronger than they entered the 
| depression period following 1929. 
About twenty states now have 
laws permitting municipalities to 
set up reserves for post-war uses. 

The effect of war employment 
and war expenditures has been 
decidedly “spotty” insofar as mu- 
nicipal finance is concerned. Con- 
| ditions have been created in some 
areas that will be difficult to meet 
| when war industry and the armed 
forces demobilize. Some areas 
have been greatly expanded in 
population, private payroll, and 
public services. Other communi- 
ties, many rural and semi-indus- 
trial, have remained unchanged. 


Growing resentment against the 
local property tax, the increasing 
volume of tax exempt property, 
including that publicly owned, and 
the deteriorating of the centers of 
our large cities—these three ele- 
ments, all centering around real 
property, present the greatest 
questions at the local level. The 
property tax is resented more and 
more by owners of real estate 
because the tax does not reflect 
the ability to pay. No longer can 
owners feel that increasing prop- 
erty values justify them in carry- 
ing investment real estate at a 
loss. Tax exempt property has in- 
creased in volume by federal pur- 
chase of land, local acquisitions 
by tax foreclosure, and liberal in- 
terpretation of exemptions for re- 
ligious, charitable and educational 
purposes. To illustrate, the state 
tax commissioner of New Jersey, 
when directed by the Legislature 
to investigate in 1938, found ex- 
empt property in that state alone 
valued at more than $1,000,000,- 
000. The problem is not les- 
sened by the fact that three- 
fourths of this property is pub- 
licly owned for the local govern- 
ments have to perform many serv- 
ices required by state and federal 
properties. 

But the greatest menace to the 
public finance and private prop- 

















erty values of large cities lies in 
the utter decay of their central 


city in 34 of these 140 areas 
decreased while the population 
in the surrounding area_ in- 
creased. In two cases both the 
central city and the surrounding 
area declined in population. In 88 
more cases, the area outside the 
central city or cities grew faster 
than the central city. When indi- 
viduals and industries desert the 
center of a city it looks pretty 
bare. Values fall, rents decline, 
buildings deteriorate, and slums 
develop. The remedy requires the 
utmost in public and: private co- 
operation in planning and financ- 
ing. At the moment this seems to 
present the major problem for the 
municipal authorities and prop- 
erty owners in areas representing 
half of our population. 


The assessed valuation of prop- 
erties has not been increasing 
during the period of recovery. As 
a matter of fact, the downward 
trend has continued. This is sig- 
nificant at a time when prices 
and wages are going up. The as- 
sessed valuation of property in 
tne United States in 1932 was 
$163,000,000,000, but in 1941 this 
had declined to $144,000,000,000. 
Even now, two years later, there 
gre indications that assessed val- 
uations will either remain about 
constant or continue downward. 
Bear this in mind when consider- 
ing the property tax as the chief 
source of municipal revenue. 


IV. Municipal Finance—Post-war | 


War or no war, many condi- 
tions have been accruing which 
‘inevitably would have changed 
municipal finance. Some of these 
conditions have just been enumer- 
ated, others will follow. The im- 
pending post-war conditions or 











events which, in my judgment, 
may-come about, are divided 
here into three groups: those that 
just seem to be true and are 
labeled neither desirable or un- 
desirable; those that are undesir- 
able; and finally those that ap- 
pear desirable socially or in the 
interest of better municipal fi- 
nance. Before drawing the post- 
war picture, may I suggest that 
the problems of municipal fi- 
nance, as stated by Dr. C. E. Mer- 
riam, hinge quite’ generally 
around the simple question, “What | 
are urban functions under mod-| 
ern conditions?” If we were free | 
to answer that question we could | 
foretell the future with greater | 
accuracy. For when new tasks are | 
added to our municipalities, the 
need for financing becomes 
greater and the administrative 
machinery more complex. What 
is the job of a municipal govern- 
ment now? What should cities do 
after the war? 


Here are some plain conclusions. 
if price inflation follows the war, 
and our present local tax structure 
remains, there may be some finan- 
cial difficulties because salaries 
and wages of public employes 
would necessarily increase, as 
would commodity prices. The 
amount left for debt service would 
be too small, as it was from 1930 
to 1933, and there would be some 
defaults and delays. You also may 
expect continuing high levels of 
prices, wages and taxation. Gov- 
ernment control of business will 
continue, not because you nor I 
want it, but because such controls 
may be necessary to prevent a 
flash boom followed by depres- 
sion. Furthermore, the Federal 
debt would be hard to pay if 
levels of wages, prices and taxa- 
tion were lowered. Nor should we 
be naive enough to think that 
public works alone will solve the 
employment problem in the post- 
war era. 

Will post-war public works 
bring a flood of new municipal 
bond issues? Yes, some, but*the 
volume will not meet pre-war 
levels or pre-depression levels 
unless the Government creates a 
market as it did through PWA and 
the RFC. The volume of new is- 
sues will be restricted by the use 
of reserves that have been cre-! 
ated and by the more general 
adoption of pay-as-you-go poli-| 
cies of financing. There will of: 








course, be a repetition of the old 
pressures for over-expansion of 
facilities and expenditures in the 
form of, streets and sewers, air 
transport and welfare. Again much 
depends on whether or not the 
national government extends 
credit or aid, directly or indirect- 
ly, through such agencies as the 
RFC, PWA, or HOLC. 

Following the war there is 
bound to be a tremendous expan- 
sion of large scale housing proj- 
ects, both public and private. The 
effect on local finance will de- 
pend on the policies with respect 
to subsidies. Very great expan- 
sion of public housing, on a tax 
exempt basis, would throw a fur- 
ther disproportionate share of the 
cost of local government on the 
remaining taxable property. A 
sound policy for housing finance 
should be determined now. 

Perhaps there will be no prob- 
lems of municipal finance. Unless 
there is a decided trend away 
from centralization of revenues in 
the Federal and State govern- 
ments, and unless local govern- 
ments retain their vital activities, 
there will be no problems for the 
iocal governments for they will 
have neither revenues nor ex- 
penditures. 


Certainly there will be a re- 
alignment of activities or func- 
tions between the different levels 
and types of government. Ac- 
companying this, there should be, 
and I hope there may be, a change 
in the local revenue system so 
that the industrial cities and all 
the large cities, may levy rev- 
enues responsive to local commu- 
ity income instead of revenues 
based primarily on capital values. 
This may mean wage taxes such 
as Philadelphia has; it may re- 
quire regional sales taxes; or it 
inay mean taxation of tenants or 
occupants. 


Some troubles are bound to ap- 
pear in the post-war era. There 
will be a great reshifting of popu- 
lation; either that or the war 
boom cities will find themselves 
with great masses of unemployed. 
Perhaps both will happen. What 
will the people do who have 
tlocked to Norfolk, San Diego, 
Portland, and Detroit? That will 
ke determined partly by individ- 
ual whims and partly by plans of 
industry for conversion. War in- 
dustry cities may be more sound 

(Continued on page 794) 
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after the war than they were be-| 
fore, or they may be deluged by | 
unemployed. 

. Some cities will be in trouble) 
if there is any substantial decline | 
in business. These cities have 
been refunding instead of paying | 
off debt and they may have peak | 
maturities of bonds coming at un- | 
fortunate times. The number of | 
such cities is not great but it in- 
cludes some rather large and 
substantial communities. 

While I do not mean to imply | 
that they will be in trouble, it} 
Goes seem that the largest cities— 
amaybe our 50 or 75 largest—will | 
be more vulnerable than the 
smaller places in the period after 
the war, particularly in the tran-, 
sition period. This will be due) 
to the accumulated decay in the | 
Jarger cities and to greater haz-_| 
ards of unemployment in the! 
larger cities. 


‘think there should be, to make} 


sures. I am trying to point out 
that municipal expenditures may 
ve greatiy increased by the pres- 
sure for employment. If the pres- 
sure is too great, will the in-! 
creased cost be financed by bor- 
rowing or from current revenues” 
Anyway, you watch it. 

After the war I would expect 
to see a further development of 
the use of revenue bonds. There 
may also be a tendency, and I 


municipal bonds payable from all 
municipal revenues instead of be- 
ing payable solely from ad val- 
orem taxes. 

Presently outstanding munici- 
pal debts will be paid in the post- 
war era as well as they have been 
*n the depression era, probably 





better, because there are less 
bonds outstanding of the types} 
that caused the earlier defaults. | 
Unless revenue bonds are abused | 


development cuts the amount of 
the capital investment by munici- 
palities. Likewise orderly devel- 
opment cuts operating costs be- 
cause it would not be necessary. 
to serve scattered areas. Hit-and- 
miss developments require unnec- 
essary capital outlays and exag- 
gerated operating costs. Why per- 
mit them? 


The war may be the opportu- 
nity to make highly. desirable 
changes that could not .be ob- 
tained in normal times‘or ‘it’ may 
be used as the excuse .for 
“sloppy” work. All of us with an 
interest in municipal’ finance 
should use the war as the means 
of getting better laws, eliminating 
harmful practices, cutting out 
dead wood, and generally putting 
our municipal house in order. 
Your group can do much’ if you 
wish to do so. 

Finally, may I mention. post- 
war planning for municipal fi- 
uance. Just two ideas are enough. 
What municipalities de now de- 


termines what they will be able 
to do or will be compelled to do 


in the post-war era. Municipali- 


Municipal finance in the post-! rhere should be no large scale de-| ties which weaken their financial 


War years will be greatly affect-'| 
ed by the tremendous pressure | 
for employment on public pay-! 
rolls. The pressure will be greater | 
at the Federal and State levels | 
but plentiful at the local level. | 
The Federal Government has| 
hundreds of thousands of civilian | 
workers “for the duration and Six | 
months.” Will they willingly go 
back home? Thousands of veter- 
ans will return to the public posi- | 
tions which they left to enter the | 
armed forces. Will the persons 
‘who did their work be released? 
Other veterans will press for 
public jobs with “veterans’ pref- 
erence” under civil service laws 
as an entering wedge. Some Fed- 
‘eral employes can properly re- 
turn to State and local govern-| 
ments. (The college professors 





faults by particular classes of 
bonds comparable to special as- 
sessments in 1930 and the years | 
iollowing. 

The Federal Government may 
be successful in its efforts to tax 
municipal bonds. New markets 
would have to be found for the 
securities. Have you considered 
what this market would be and 
can you prepare for it now? 

Two important policies would 
help municipal finance. First, 
there must be non-conflicting fi- 
nancial policies of the Federal, 
State, and local governments, so 
that the acts of one will not nulli- 
ty the acts of the others. We were 
not that wise from 1930 on and 
the efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to create employment 





may return to their teaching!) | through public works were just 
There will be actual need for|@b6ut neutralized by the curtail-| 
darge numbers of employes to do| nent of work by State and local | 
the public construction and main-/|80vernment. Perhaps their fi-| 


structures now must 
spend the post-war period “bury- 
ing dead horses” and trying to get 
out of the hole. That is inevitable. 


A municipality which makes no! 


conscious plans, but lets its _fi- 
nances drift into difficulty, has 
yust as certainly made its plans 
for a future that is dark. But a 
municipality that takes construc- 
tive steps now will be in a posi- 
tion to carry out whatever plans 
the post-war era requires. So I 
say the best way to plan for the 
post-war era is for municipalities 
to do the things that are sound 
and constructive financially. In 
that way they cannot lose. 


Lt. Owens & Maj. Blizzard 


inevitably 
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Greetings From NSTA 
Officials Past-Present 


(Continued from page 790) 


policies and work of the previous 
administration will be continued 
by the new officers. 

Ido’ sincerely appreciate this 
opportunity,.and at this time 
pledge my’ whole-hearted support 
to my fellow. officers and the 
NSTA. 

Jerome F. Tegeler. 


RUSSELL M. DOTTS 

It.is, indeed, a privilege as well 
as'a pleasure to be able to serve 
an organization which has proven 
itself over a period of years to be 
an integral part of our industry. 
We also have had an opportunity 
to prove our ability to cooperate 


Russell M. Dotts 


with and serve our country when 
called upon to do so, with our 
whole hearted support in the re- 
cent bond drives and in continu- 
ally urging the purchase of Gov- 
ernment securities. 


I would be remiss in my duties 
if I were not to pledge myself to 
the continuation of the splendid 
administration of economy and 
progressiveness, such as we have 
experienced under the capable 
leadership of William Perry 


fellow members for the trust 
they have placed in me; and will 
do everything within my ability to 
promote and uphold the standards 
of the NSTA. 


Russell M. Dotts. 


EDWARD H. WELCH 


Entering its tenth year the Na- 
tional Security Traders Associa- 
tion with the rest of the nation is 
facing the vicissitudes of war andis 
united with our country in aiding 
to the fullest extent of our ability. 
Many of our members are in the 
armed forces and those of us on 
the home front are devoting their 
time and efforts to aiding in the 
war loan drives and in govern- 


"Edward H. Welch 


ment agencies to bring the war 
to the earliest conclusion possible. 

Since its organization in 1934 
the National Security Traders As- 
-ociation has done much to main- 
tain the high standards of trading 
in the over-the-counter markets 
and has worked consistently for 
the general welfare of the busi- 
ness. 

We shall continue to realize our 
responsibilities and to pledge our- 
selves to work together for the 
common good. 

Edward H. Welch 


At NSTA Meeting Brown, to whom I promise to give 


Among the visitors from the | my whole hearted support during 


war. Reconversion subsidies may | £°, then financing of post-war im- | 
help. And finally, the whole} ce deserves considera-| 4 +med Forces were. Lt. Colonel the coming year. 

scheme of industry for full em- | ih lillie vity ‘enicebtle policy | Kenny Owens of Camp Grant, Il. | It is with the deepest sense of 
ployment may be developed far! wouyid be to exercise control over | and Mrs. Owens and Major Herb.| responsibility that I will endeavor 


‘enough to relieve all these pres- the development of land. Orderly! Blizzard of the Air Force. to show my gratification to my 


Cotter Heads Division 
Of Third War Loan 


William E. Cotter, counsel for 
-——— {| the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., has been named Director 
of the Commerce and Industry 
Division of the Third War Loan, 
it was announced on Aug. 14 by 
W. Randolph Burgess, Chairman 
of the War Finance Committee for 
New York State. The aim of this 
division, Mr. Cotter explained, is 
“to bring the rank and file per- 
sonnel in business houses and 
manufacturing plants face to face 
with the vital need of money 
to ‘Back the Attack’ of our boys 
overseas—money which is merely 
loaned to the Government and 
which will be repaid with interest. 
We will seek to impress the vari- 
ous groups with the necessity of 
investing in war bonds, not only 
to help our war effort, but to help 
themselves,” he said. ' 

The program of the Commerce 
and Industry Division of the Third 
War Loan was outlined by Mr.” 
Cotter at a luncheon of business 
leaders at the Union League on 
Aug. 16. Mr. Cotter was Chair- 
man of the chemical group of the 
Commerce and Industry Division 
in the 1943 Red Cross drive, and 
for two years was General Chair- 
man of the Greater New York 
Fund, in addition to his various 
directorships on hospital boards 
and charitable agencies. Another 
war activity is the Chairmanship 
of the Selective Service Board at 
New Rochelle. 
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Yes—Canadians! 
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Baltimore Security Traders 


Association 


William H. Boggs 
William A. Brown 
Robert P. Chambers 
Jack C. Creech, Jr. 
Alan F. Daneker 
Bernard E. Eberwein 
Lloyd R. Freeman 
Theodore Gould 
Malcolm G. Keech 
Kratzer, David C. 
David G. McIntosh 
Benjamin C. Mitchell, Jr. 
Joseph T. Netter, 2nd 
Charles A. O’Connor 
William C. Roberts, Jr. 
Albert N. Salters 
Gifford H. Teeple 

J. West Thompson, Jr. 
Norville E. White 


Bond Club of Denver 


Norman C. Barwise 
Charles Boettcher, II 
Alfred G. Brown 
Donald F. Brown 
Lester D. Fedderman 
Alexander Forsyth 
Gray B. Gray 

John L. Gray 

Paul H. Hadley 
Jackson F. King 
Channing F. Lilly, Jr. 
Leon Macart 

J. Kenneth Malo 
Raymond W. Maxwell 
Robert L. Mitton 

W. F. Nicholson 
Canton O’Donnell 
Don L. Patterson : 
Ray E. Sargeant 
George S. Writer 
Arthur F. Bosworth 


Bond Club of Louisville 


W. Howard Hopkin 
Charles C. King 


Bond Traders Association 


of Los Angeles 


Charles B. Boothe 
Milton C. Brittain 
Donald C. Foss 
Pierce R. Garrett 
Paul J. Goldschmidt 
Max Hall 

E. Parkman Hardcastle 
J. Earl Jardine, Jr. 
Frank Link 

Elmer E. Meyers 
William Miller 
Timm D. Spillane 
Kenneth H. Thompson 


The Bond Traders Club 


of Chicago 


Richard J. Aldworth 
Joseph G. Ballisch 

N. B. Baum 

Paul J. Bax 
Kenneth S. Beall 
George Fabrian Brewer 
William G. Budinger 
Frank H. Buller 
James J. Callan 
Richard Cooley 
Walter Cooney 
James E. Czarnecki 
Jack Danner 

J. Smith Ferrebec 
Maulsby Forrest 

J. H. Fyfe 

Richard H. Goodman 








NSTA MEN IN THE § 





ERVICE 





| William A. Grigsby 
| Joseph F. Hammel 
| Charles J. Hofer 
|Henry Jensen 
| Fred F. Johnson 
'Hugh Kearns 
| Clyde H. Keith 
| Walter W. Leahy 
| Ed Leining 
| Donald R. Muller 
| Paul M. Ohnemus 
| Arthur Sacco 
| Nathan M. Silberman 
| George R. Torrey 
| Richard J. Wallace 
| Thomas D. Walsh 
| Raymond C. Wauchop 
|Chapin Wright 
S. Burnham Yates 


Bond Traders Club of 
Kansas City (Mo.) 


| Don D. Belcher 

| John C. Bragg 

| Laurence B. Carroll 
| Francis G. Kulleck 
| Hoyt Purcell 

| Russell Sparks 

| Jack Strandberg 

| Ross Collins 

|W. E. Bilheimer, Jr. 
| Jack Wheeler 

King Baker 

| Claude McDonald 

| Wm. B. Pessell 

_Al Wolfgang 


| 
| 


Bond Traders Club of 
Seattle 


| Colin A. Campbell 
| Donald A. Meyer 
| Jack Rhode 

| Julien F. Weber 


| 
| Boston Securities Traders 


Association 


Edward A. Amazeen 
Albert W. Baker 
|H. N. Bernard, Jr. 
‘Charles C. Clarke 
Frank Cogghill 
Russell Dean 

Alvin A. Dykes 

| David A. Fitzgerald 
| J. L. R. French 
James H. Goddard 

: David A. Haley 
Frederick L. Harson 
‘Edward Herlihy 

| Robert U. Ingalls 

| Samuel G. Jarvis 

| Nicholas Lamont 

| Carl A. Levine 

| William Lundy 

| Harold Madary 

| John J. McAuliffe 

|; Robert Parmenter 
J. Russell Potter 

| Joseph M. Rinaldi 

| Joseph F. Robbins 

| E. J. Ryall 

John L. Shea, Jr. 
Paul D. Sheeline 
Wm. T. Skinner, Jr. 
J. Perry Smith, Jr. 
Charles W. Stevens 
Paul Sughrue 
Walter T. Swift 
Frank E. Voysey 
Charles H. Wilkins 
Herbert W. Young 





The Cincinnati Stock & 
Bond Club, Inc. 


Carl Gearhardt 
Richard C. Crisler 
Walter J. Dahner 
Harry A. Filder, Jr. 





| Paul W. Glenn 

| George T. Grady 

Joseph R. Work 

| George Eustis 
George H. Kountz 
Paul C. Hood 

| Gordon Reis 


Cleveland Security Traders 


Association 


Joseph E. Bainer 
Dana F. Baxter 
Howard J. Eble 
M. C. Hardony 
Martin J. Long 
Frank W. Morrow 
,C. Richard D. Palmer 
| Francis J. Patrick 
| Art Randall 
Russell G. Wardley 
Robert E. Weaver 
R. K. Rowley 




















Dallas Bond Club 


Thomas Beckett 
James S. Carroll 
O. V. Cecil 

Wm. N. Edwards 
Landon A. Freear 
R. R. Gilbert, Jr. 
M. A. Hagberg 
B. F. Houston 
John P. Hall 

A. B. Huguenin 
Frank Miller 

M. W. Moore 
Jack G. Moss 
Will Miller 
Halsey Settle 
Fritz Stewart 

Joe B. Warren 


Florida Bond Traders Club 


R. T. Ackman 
A. R. Morrison 
R. T. Sterling 
H. S. Wheeler 
Harry Wilson 
R. H. Cook 


The Investment Traders 
Association of Philadelphia 


Wm. Appleton 
Ed Atkins 

Len. Bailey 

Bill Batton 
Herbert Blizzard 
Hen Boenning, Jr. 
Sam Boston 
Feree Brinton 
Bob Brooks 
George Burgess 
Carlos Cardeza 
Nick Carter 
Eddie Christian 
Bob Daffron 
‘John Darby 





_John Derrickson 
Cornie Dorsey 
| Jack Fant 

| Bill Gerstley 

| Freeman Grant 
| Frank Haas 

| Charlie Haleomb 
| Carl Haller 
Harry Harper 
Gene Hemphill 
George Kemon 
Ben Lowry 
Steve Massey 
John Millburn 
Al McBride 
Jim McFarland 
Dick Oller 
Newt Parks 
Carl Pattison 
Henry Patton 
Ned Phillips 
Joe Smith 
Jack Swann 
Harry Welsh 
John Wurts 
Howle Young 


Municipal Bond Club 
of Memphis — 


Joe Denham 

Frank Frederic 
Jack Galbreath 
Early Mitchell 

M. A. Saunders, Jr. 
Hugh Sinclair 








New Orleans Security 


Traders Association 


Ladd Dinkins 
Walter D. Dunbar 
F. Wesley Gleason 
Ford Hardy 

A. M. Leary, Jr. 
Charles W. Manion 
Jos. P. Minetree 
Leon Newman 
Morris W. Newman 
Rudolph Schjott 
Palmer Smith 
Roswell J. Weil 
Walter Weil, Jr. 


Bond Club of Portland 
(Ore.) 


C. Kirk Bollinger 
John Hess 

Pierre Kosterman 
Lloyd E. Legg 


San Francisco Bond 


Traders Association 


Hodge Davidson 
Arthur Dolan, Jr. 
John Egan 

Chester Glass, Jr. 
Donald Graham, Jr. 
Gareth Kellam 
Thomas Petersen, Jr. 
E. K. Whitaker 


Security Traders 


Association of Connecticut 


E. Holbrook Bradley 
Donald Jacobs 


Security Traders 
Association of Detroit 


and Michigan, Inc. 


Harry B. Buckle 

Thomas S. Clayton 
|H. S. Gueenawalt 

| Fred O. Guider 








Kenneth H. Owens | 
Herbert J. Schollenberger, Jr. | 
David D. Williams ( 
John C. Wright 


Arthur J. Zuber ‘j 
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Security Traders Associa< 
tion of New York 


Walter V. Bradley 
Victor J. Brady 
James Brewer, 3rd 
George Brooks 
Henry W. Byrne 
Joseph C. Cabble 
Edward L. Chapman 
James D. Cleland 
John J. Doherty 
Joseph F. Donadio 
Frank L. Elliott 
Gordon R. Foote 
William Frankel 
James G. Fraser 
Harry T. Gallaher 
Richard H. Goodman 
Willard S. Gourse 

H. Fraser Gurley 
Harry J. Hardy 
Edward Horn 
Clinton G. Hough 
Irving H. Isaac 
Allan Kadell 
Charles E. Kimball 
Joseph D. Krasowich 
Gustave L. Levy 
Frank V. McKenna 
James J. McLean 
Milton S. Meyer 

C. Benjamin Mitchell 
Richard B. Montanye 
James F. Musson 
Frederick A. Pakas 
Howard C. Parsons 
Howard Patterson 
Stanley Pelz 

Walter B. Pierce 
Rakenius J. Possiel 
J. McGilverey Powell 
John G. Preller 
Peyton A. Randolph 
David Saltzman 
Joseph Schrank 
Sidney A. Siegel 

O. R. Stoll 

Charles N. Stonebridge 
William A. Titus, Jr. 
James Torpie 
Belmont Towbin 
Oliver J. Troster 
John Voorhis 
Edward A. Whiting 
Graham Walker 


{ 


Security Traders Club ' 


of Saint Louis 


Thomas Ayers 
Victor Battefeld 
Charles Baucom 
John Bunn 

Clyde Clarke 

Earl Essert 

Edw. E. Haverstick, Jr. 
Edw. J. Holstein 
Wickham Moore 
Frank E. Pelton, Jr. 
Tarleton Redden 
Oscar W. Rexford 
George Ryan 

Elliot H. Stein 
Wm. H. Taussig 
Kenneth Theiling 
Vincent Zerega 


Twin City Bond 
Traders Club 


William T. Howard 
Arthur H. Rand, Jr. 


‘2 
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The Securities Business In The Post-War Period 


By W. W. TOWNSEND 


Townsend-Skinner & Company, New York 


Author of “Bond Salesmanship” and “Wall Street at Close Range” 
Lecturer on “Bond Values” in Columbia University 


This discussion should be prefaced by a disclaimer, quite in the 
spirit of the times. It is not a prohpecy. It does not purport to be 
a post-war “plan.” It is merely the expression of some opinions 
which have crystallized into sincere convictions and which have as 
their background nearly thirty years of active participation in the 


securities business, with practical and factual research an avocation 


which since has become a most 


enjoyable vocation—as often, 


proves to be the case. It is based 


not on theory but on the observa- | 


tion and ap- 


things 
already have 
happened. 

To begin, 
therefore, 
there will be 
a secur ities 
business after 
the war. It 
seems strange 
to have to say 
that. but there 
are plenty of 
those who 
have some 
doubts about 
it and who ex- 
press those 
doubtson 
every occa- 
sion. It will not be as awe-inspir- 
ing as in the mauve decade, as 
careless as in the early 1900s, as 
glamorous as in the post-World 


War I period, as completely cock- 
eyed as in the late 1920s, as dis- 


W. W. Townsend 


praisal of, 
which | 


o—— 


there. 

The reason it will be there will 
'not be any high-brow reason such 
as its valuable contributions to 
America’s previous prosperity nor 
| the fact that the finance industry, 
|of which it is a part, is the great- 
'est middleman industry ever to 
(have been invented and should 
'not be destroyed. All those rea- 

sons were well known to those 
'who really would have liked to 
‘abolish “Wall Street’”—and the 
/answers were all ready. No, the 
'reason why the securities busi- 
‘ness will persist is because it is 
/'now, and will continue to be, an 
_ essential industry. 

| Suppose we take that apart. It 
‘could be the observation of a 
| biased observer and hence have 
no value—and carry no convic- 
tion. 

Currently, the contribution of 
the securities business to the win- 
ning of the war is one of those 
phenomena which will be ade- 
quately appreciated by the his- 
torians, as will the contribution 





of industrial management. It is 


credited as in the 1930s nor as|going on before our eyes but is 


chastened as in recent years. But, 
as nearly as anything can be stated 


|getting almost no 


credit—cur- 
;rently. It is being properly ap- 
| praised, however, and as long as 


that the securities business will be | 
| greatest syndicate manager in all 





School of Extension 


well be longer than the war per-! 
sists, the securities business will | 
continue to be an indispensable | 
luxury to some of those in high | 
places and an absolutely necessary 
adjunct to the activities of others, 
notably the Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System which is now the 


history with every one of the 
typical syndicate manager’s prob- 
lems. But we started out to talk 
about the post-war period and all 
we have done so far is to keep 
the securities business alive—and 
barely alive—until. the Govern- 
ment no longer needs to have it 
around. Well, the answer to that 
is even simpler. 


Capitalism will also be a part 
of the post-war American way of 
life. It, too; may look a little dif- 
ferent from the capitalism which 
has been the wolf in every Red 
Riding Hood fable concocted by 
every other “ism” ever started, but 
it, too, will be “there’”—not because 
Wall Street succeeds in accom- 
plishing its nefarious purpose, not 
because the Republicans have 
“thrown the rascals out,” not even 
because we have decided to re- 
main a capitalistic country but 
simply because we have become 
a nation of capitalists. Wall Street 
will be too busy carrying out the 





racy had not given all of us more! Roosevelt put his finger on both 
than a touch of cosmic conscious- | the problem and its solution when 
ness we might be able to classify|he coined the phrase “lunatic 
a liberal as somebody who wants | fringe.” But no matter how tbe 
to help the conservative conserve | start was made and how it is be-~ 
that “something” and a radical as|ing carried forward it must be 


overcomplication—certainly a cap- 


eral spender limited himself to his | 
own money and the only change 
the radical wanted was a political 
change. However, if oversimplifi- 
cation is in order—and it may 
very well result from current 


italist would be somebody who has | 
some capital. Therein lies the 
answer to capitalism in post-war 
America. 


We went into the last war with 
perhaps a half million investors. 
We.came out of. it with several 
million investors. Does anyone 
doubt that we will come out of 
this war with many times several 
million investors? It may take 
some time for our new crop of 
capitalists to realize that the only 
difference between them and the 
Capitalist in the Red Riding Hood | 
fable they once believed so im- 
pilictly in is the difference be- 
tween the upper and lower case 
“C” but that actually will be about 
the only difference. And that job 





|interesting job of all. 


|somebody who merely wants it.| admitted that something had to be 
|Time was when a liberal thinker | done—and it is to the everlasting 
| was merely broad-minded, a lib-/| credit of such organizations as the 


National Association of Securities 
Dealers that they have recognized 
that fact and are doing an excel- 
lent job of house cleaning on their 
own responsibility. 


Job Number Three is to handle 
the “wash” back and forth be- 
tween the millions of small and 
large Government Bond holders 
without succumbing to temptation 
to make the “tradeouts” which 
contriubted in no small degree to 
the market break in such securi- 
ties right after World War I. That 
is a part of the policing job and 
it could very well be started now. 


Job Number Four is the most 
It involves 
financing the reconstruction pe- 
riod, the promotional period and 
the pioneering period all of which 
are as sure to develop as the sun 
is sure to rise. Some of this will 
be done by Government, some of 
it will be done by the banks, but 
a large part of it will be done by 


| private enterprise, private capital 


orders of these capitalists to have | Of education is Job Number One and the good offices of the securi- 


much time for politics. 

The other day one of the weekly | 
News letters produced a gem of 
oversimplification by stating that | 
a conservative is somebody who} 


for the securities business in the | 
post-war period. 


Job Number Two is the “polie- | 
ing” job which the business should 
have started itself but which it 
alone can finish. Of that it needs 


ties business in bringing them to- 
gether—very much as in deys of 
yore and yet, in all probability 
with some “additions, extensions, 
betterments, and improvements.” 


We have been monetizing our 


regarding the future with com-|the need for extensive Govern- 


has something to conserve. If | 
plete confidence, it can be stated | ment financing persists, which may 


global strategy and ethnic democ-!only to be said that the earlier (Continued on page 811) 
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(Continued from first page) 
curities created by the reorgan- 
ization of the various companies 
were better than the junior se- 
curities of the unreorganized com- 
panies, 
provable reasons. 

“However, today the public is 
judging railroad securities—the 
good ones, the so-called border- 
line ones, the reorganized ones— 
as war babies, and it is with this 
psychology that we now have to 
compete as dealers and as invest- 
ors in railroad securities. 

“It has been built up, I think, 


more from the historical past in| 


railroad securities than from the 
fact that the war has naturally in- 
- creased the earnings of railroads. 
You see, railroad securities for the 
last thirteen years, let’s say the 
last ten years prior to 1941, were 
subject to the fear of bankruptcy. 
That thing was not the cause, but 
that was the thing that gave rail- 
road securities a bad name. And 
that reputation still continues. _ 

“They say railroad securities 
are war babies, yet in order to be 
war babies they must have dis- 
counted the effects of war. 

“I claim they have not, for rea- 
sons that I shall develop in a few 
minutes. But in any event, I think 
the primary reason for that so- 
called reputation has been the his- 
torical record of ten years, from 
1930 to 1939, when 35 Class I rail- 
roads entered bankruptcy. 

“Another thing I want to say at 
the beginning is that I am talking 
to you about railroad securities, 
but I am also assuming that you 
and your customers are going to 
own some corporate securities. By 
that I mean industrial stocks or 
utilities or industrial bonds or 
utilities. 

“If you have clients 100% in- 
vested in cash or municipals or 


for obvious and easily | 
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| governments, what I have to say | 
| will probably be of academic in- | 
Therefore, I am trying to 

| point out in the beginning that we; 


| terest. 


| should stop isolating railroads. 
“You would think, the way peo- 
| ple talk, that the railroads have 


the only problems after the war, | 
| and the industrial stocks and util- | 


| ities will have none. I don’t think 
| that is true. So I make this sug- 


| gestion at the beginning. Look at) 
‘railroad securities comparatively | 
| with other securities, and when I} 
\talk to you I assume you own| 
| some kind of corporate securities. | 


“Another thing is that any pre- 


foreseeable future. How 
pretty hard to say definitely. But 
we have found in the last ten 
years that there is no such thing, 
with the exception of government 
bonds, as a permanent investment. 
So I am not going to predict what 
is going to happen to railroads 


to me and to you I think it is 
somewhat academic. But I: am 
going to try to predict the future 


railroads. 

“Another thing: I find through- 
out the country that almost all of 
those interested in rails take a 
negative position. We are always 
trying to defend the rails. I have 
tried in various ways to change 
that to a more aggressive spirit, 
and I hope this afternoon to add a 
little fuel to the story and perhaps 
cut down this terrific sales resis- 
tance against rails generally. 


“Another fundamental to start 


| off with is that if you people real- 


ize that if you compare the rail- 
roads with your various other in- 
dustries—well, let me put it this 
way: Last week I said, “Suppose 





you owned industrial stocks; sup- 


dictions I make are limited to the | 
long | 
that is I don’t know, and it is| 


twenty years from now, because | 


over the foreseeable outlook for | 


pose you wanted to buy some in- 
dustrial stocks. Which ones would 
you buy, and why?” 

“So I went back through the 
| years 1927 to 1934, and I ignored 
all fixed charges both in the rail- 
road industry and in these other 
industries. I ask, “How does the 
railroad industry as a _ business 
risk compare with the other in- 
dustries?”’ 

Take for example all the steel 
manufacturers in 1934 — these 
figures are from the SEC compre- 
hensive reports on listed secur- 
ities—saved 1 cent out of each dol- 
| lar. 1934 was not a good year for 
railroads; it wasn’t the worst year, 
but it was not a good year, and 
yet in 1934 the railroads saved 20 
cents out of each dollar. The au- 
tomobile manufacturers in that 
year saved 7 cents; the motion 
picture industry saved about 7 
cents; the sugar refining industry 
saved about 6 cents; mail order 
houses saved 5 cents; agricultural 
machinery, 10 cents; department 
stores, 3 cents. The only industry 
in that group of about forty major 
industries which competed with 
the railroads in the amount saved 
was the chemical industry, 

“That percentage follows right 
along in 1935, 1936 and 1937. So 
I repeat what I have said many 
times before, that as a business 
risk, even in the worst years of 
the depression, there was nothing 
wrong with the railroads any 
more than was wrong with the 
other industries. The thing that 
licked them, of course, was the 
tremendous amount of fixed 
charges. 


“To make some of those statis- 
tics which I just gave you a little 
more alive, all your automobile 
producers in 1937 did a gross busi- 





ness of about $2,700,000,000. The 
railroads did a gross business of 





$4,100,000,000. However, the 
amount saved by the railroads in 
1937 was 17.8%, or $744,000,000. | 
The automobile industry, in the) 
meantime, saved 10%, or $280,-) 
900,000. 

“in 1934 with a gross of $3,200,- 
000,000, the railroads saved $666,- | 
000,000, or 20%. The automobile 
producers, with a gross business 
of $1,300,000,000, saved $111,000,- | 
000, or 9%. 

“The steel industry in 1934 did) 
a gross business of $1,200,000,000. | 
The railroads had a grogs business | 
of $3,200,000,000. The railroads 
saved $666,000,000, or 20%, and 
the steel industry saved $12,000,- 
000, or 1%. 

“In 1937 the steel producers did 
a gross business of $2,800,000,000 
against the railroads’ $4,100,000,- 
000. In that year they saved 
$229,000,000, or 8%, and the rail- 
roads $745,000,000, or 17.8%. 

“I repeat, then, that in my opin- 
ion the railroads, by comparison 
with other corporate securities, 
are good business risks provided 
the financial risk has been re- 
moved. 

“Subsequently I tried to de- 
velop the fact that this peculiar 
fear of bankruptcy which was in 
the railroads and not in the steel 
producers, the automobile pro- 
ducers, and so forth, is the psy- 
chology that makes them now war 
babies. To use the stock of a 
company which was not reorgan- 
ized, like Southern Pacific, how 
can it sell a $25 share, earn $25, 
and pay only $2, and be called a 
war baby? There must be some 
‘ear that after the war you have a 
bankruptcy possibility on your 
hands. 

“Now, if Southern Pacific were 
selling at ten times earnings, at 
4250 a share, if the directors were 
paying $13 out of the $26 that they 








were earning, then I would agree 
with the public that perhaps 
there should be a danger of hav- 
ing discounted war earnings. But 
I do think the fear the public has 


| of railroads is false. because as I 


will show you in a few minutes, in 
my opinion there is no danger of 
bankruptcy for any Class I rail- 
road not now in bankruptcy, over 
the next five, six or seven years. 

“And if that is so, then the pres- 
ent prices of railroads are overly 
discounting not war earnings, but 
a future which in my opinion they 
will not have. 

“Railroad credit has had a bad 
history as I have said. Up to 
1931 railroads, generally speaking, 
were subject to buying by most 
of your fiduciaries, banks and 
insurance companies. For 75 
years that was the only market 
for railroad securities, because the 
investment houses could not be 
bothered calling up individuals to 
buy railroad bonds when they 
knew that the institutions would 
buy them. 

“Then, all of a sudden, over 
the last ten years, that only buyer 
was prohibited from buying and 
he became a seller. As a result 
you had prices, and still have 
prices, at extremely low levels for 
the very simple reason that you 
have more sellers than you have 
buyers. 


“However, that fact alone creates 
that position where those who 
can do something about it should, 
because as the situation changes 
from bankruptcy to solvency, as it 
did in the Wabash and the Erie, 
these old-time buyers once again 
come back in the market and buy 
the first mortgage bonds and the 
income bonds of the reorganized 
companies. 

“So you recreate the situation 

(Continued on page 798) 
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(Continued from page 797) 
where you have more buyers than 
sellers, and during that spread 
between securities in bankruptcy 
and securities reorganized into a 
new company on a solvent basis, 
you have that tremendous appre- 
clation in price which I have re- 

' ferred to many times as mechan- 
- jeal profit. 

“On building up this story of 
what is going to happen in the 
post-war era, first I am going to 
point out to you a few reflections 
and try to indicate that current 
prices, first are not too high; sec- 
ond, that by the regulation of 
competition the deterioriation in| 
the rate structure, which started | 
years ago, will level out and stop; | 
third, that the reorganization of 
35 Class I carriers, plus the debt | 
reduction program of the solvent | 
carriers, will remove the financial | 
risk by reducing fixed charges | 
over 40% for the Class I railroads | 
as a whole. 


“Fourth, that the increase in' 
efficiency of railroading today as | 
compared with what it was 20) 
years ago has been tremendous. 
Perhaps this competition and the | 
poor period of the railroads finan- | 
cially during the years from 1930) 
to 1940 was a blessing in disguise | 
in introducing efficiency into| 
railroading never before known. 

“And last, but not least, as [| 
said in the beginning, the rail-| 
‘road problem after the war is| 
relatively no greater, and I think | 
actually less, than that involved | 
in a great many other industries. | 


“On the question of what price | 
range these railroad securities are 


| three times, and they earned, on 


| Low and 93 high. 


'5% bonds selling at 60, yielding 
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in now, they are now selling in|In 1938 the Dow-Jones averages| bonds are concerned, selling on 


the low 30’s. The low in the Dow-!| 
Jones averages on rails in 1932 
was 36.. In 1932 the railroads did 
not earn their fixed: charges, and | 
obviously as a group earned noth- | 
ing on stock. Last year the rail-| 
roads earned their fixed charges 
vefore Federal income taxes over 


the average, about $10 per share 
of stock. 

“Now, are the Dow-Jones stock 
prices discounting war earnings? 
In my opinion, no. In the last 
war, with the Government run- 
ning the railroads, with all kinds 
of rate and wage u.certainties, 
the Dow-Jones averages in. the 
years 1918 and 1919 ranged 74 


“Second grade bonds, Dow- 
Jones averages, are now selling 
around 60. The high in 1937 was 
98. Are they discounting the war 
earnings, selling 30 points below, 


8,9 and 10%? What are they dis- 
counting? They are discounting a 
possibility of bankruptcy. There is 
no question about it. 

“And I claim there is no danger 
of bankruptcy, because they let 
the income bonds of the reorgan- 
ized companies, like Erie incomes, 
where there is definitely no dan- 
ger of bankruptcy, sell to yield 8, 
9 and 10%. 

“In 1929 the high in the Dow- 
Jones rail averages was 109. In 
that year they did $8,000,000,000 
gross business. Today the stock 
market averages for rails are sel- 
ing at 33 or 34 while the roads are 
doing close to $8,000,000,000 gross. 











GRACE NATIONAL BANK 


sold at 34, with $3,000,000,000 | 
gross. 

“Take Rock Island, for  in-, 
stance: All these figures are ex- 
cluding equipment, because equip- 
ments are usually paid off through 
amortization of equipment or cash 
account, anyhow. 

“Rock Island securities, a par | 
value of $321,000,000 are selling in | 
the open market today for $88,- 
000,000. And yet the cash which | 
the trustee has is or will be equal | 
to (before the end of the year) 
$88,000,000. Last year they earned 
$36,000,000, this year. probably) 
$40,000,000. 

“Are they discounting war earn- 
ings? No! Let’s say you pay $100,- 
000,000 for Rock Island. If you) 
made $5,000,000 or 5% on your in- 
vested capital you would be doing 
better than the railroad industry 
has done in a long time, with the 
exception of these war years. Yet 
that would only mean the produc- 
tion of $6,000,000 out of the Rock 
Island management. 

“So I say that these prices are 
not discounting war earnings. 
They are discounting the most 
dismal future for the railroads 
that you ever heard of, not only in| 
defaulted bonds but in your bor- 
derline bonds. If there is no dan- 
ger of bankruptcy, and you can 
buy an income bond to yield 8 or 
9%, or a bond of a solvent com- 
pany which was not reorganized 
on an 8 or 9% basis, you have vir- 
tually no risk if there is no dan- 
ger of bankruptcy. 

“Sure, they will fluctuate; but | 
so will everything else fluctuate. | 
American Telephone doesn’t stay | 
at one price: It ranges 40 or 50 
points in the course of a year for 
a million different reasons. 


“T could give you the same com- | 
parisons in the Frisco and New! 
Haven and St. Paul and North- 


western pictures. 
“This is as much time as I am) 








9% basis, they are discounting the 
possibility of bankruptcy, and in 
my opinion there is none. 

“It is true, of course, that the 
railroad position has changed from 
one of monoply to one of competi- 
tion. 


tomobiles and pipelines and barge 
lines, and so forth. Unfortunately 
the railroads in some cases were 
not allowed to organize buses and 
trucks,-and also unfortunately, for 
the first fifteen years of their ex- 
istence these competitive forces 
were virtually unregulated. 

“As a result there came this 
terrific deterioration in the aver- 
age rate that the railroads re- 
ceived for carrying traffic. It 
came about, of course, because the 
railroads retained the heavy stuff, 
the ore and the coal and the steel, 
and they lost a great deal of the 
high-class merchandise to trucks 
who in their early existence could 
pick and choose and make their 
own rates, and so forth. 

“It was not until 1935 that the 
ICC and Congress recognized that 
they should be regulated, but it 
was not really until 1939 that we 
had any real regulation of com- 
petition. We now have the nor- 
mal forms of competition. 

“This rate decline, plus depres- 
sion costs, reduced the railroads 
from a  $6,000,000,000 average 
business in the ’20s to a $4,000,- 
000,000 average business in the 
30s. But, strangely enough, the 


'thing that ruined railroad credit 


was the bankruptcies. It was not 
necessarily the rate decline. 

“The tremendous difference in 
railroading generally overlooked, 
I think, is brought out when I 
attempt to prove that the rate de- 
cline was the primary reason for 
this change in the railroad in- 
dustry. 

“Take two year periods, 1928 
and 1941, when the railroad busi- 


Competition came in in the} 
|form of trucks and buses and au-| 











OF NEW YORK 


is prepared to reduce handling costs of 


going to take on this particular; ness was about the same, meas- 
subject, but I repeat again: I think | ured in ton-miles and passenger- 
current prices are discounting the | miles, around $528,000,000,000. Yet 
most dismal future the railroads| the gross in 1928 was $6,000,000,- 
ever had, and as far as solvent 000, and for the 12 months end- 
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ing September, in it was 
$5,000,000,000. 

“Now, if railroad managements 
| were not able to absorb that de- 
cline in gross through more ef- 
ficient. methods, obviously if their 
net went down a billion dollars 
they would have been actually, as 
| an investment, all through. Théy 
| not only would not have covered 
| their fixed charges, but they would 
| have had an operating deficit of 


1941, 


\ tremendous proportions. 


|. “But despite the fact that they 
| did lose a billion dollars doing 
(the same business, you’ under- 
stand, their gross was off.a billion 
|} dollars for those two comparable 
| periods. 

| “The net railway operating in- 
| come in 1928 was $1,100,000,000 
;and in 1941, for the 12 months 
| ending with September, 1941, the 
| net railway operating income was 
$990,000,000. Management ab- 
sorbed all but $100,000,000. 

“How did they do it? In hun- 
dreds of ways, but, generally 
speaking, of course, by these’ in- 
creased efficiencies. 

“They reduced transportation 
expenses alone by $413,000,000. 
Understand, now, they are doing 
the same business, and yet the cost 
of carrying that business was 
$413,000,000 less. 

“In 1928 they employed an aver- 
age of 1,660,000 men; in 1941, for 
that comparable period, they em- 
ployed 1,140,000 men. In other 
words, they did the same busi- 
ness with the use of 520,000 less 
men. 

“I know you are going to ask: 
‘How about the compensation?’ 
The compensation in 1928 was 
$2,800,000,000; in 1941, for that pe- 
riod, it was $2,300,000,000, a de- 
crease in total compensation of 
half a billion dollars. 

“When you see these figures 
analysts talk about (and it has 
been true not only of the good 
ones but the questionable ones) 
they come out and say railroads 
are under the additional handi- 
cap of not being able to control 
wages like industry generally. 


“Don’t you believe it! Railroads 
are in a better position, in my 
opinion, and I can prove it in 
detail at the open forum later, if 
you want to hear it, than indus- 
try generally. 


“The managements, therefore, 
helped to absorb this rate de- 
cline. Well, why didn’t it save 
all the railroads? For reasons 
that I will tell you about. 


“In this country there are about 
137 Class I railroads, but if you 
have heard me talk before you 
have heard me say that 10 rail- 
roads do about 50% of the busi- 
ness and 56 railroads do about 
95% of the business. So, in dis- 
cussing the cure of the financial 
disease of the railroads, I° use 
these 56 railroads. 


“Of these 56 railroads, 18 of 
them are doing about 38% of the 
business. They retain their credit. 
They came through the depres- 
sion. It is true in some cases that 
their prices went down, but they 
came through the depression and 
retained their credit. 


“Railroads such as the Atchison, 
Norfolk & Western, Reading, 
Union Pacific and others. Twelve 
of them doing about 27% of the 
business became borderline, illus- 
trated by the New York Central, 
Illinois Central, Northern Pacific, 
Southern Pacific. Twenty-six 
Class I railroads entered bank- 
ruptcy. They were all subject to 
this tremendous rate deteriora- 
tion, and they were also subject 
to increased efficiency in man- 
agement. 


“All- right. Why, then, did these 
18 retain their credit, 12 of them 
become borderline, and 26 of them 
go bankrupt? Because manage- 
ment was able to absorb the de- 
cline in the rate structure. That 
was the reason, of course, that 
saved the 18, but there must have 
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been other and there 
were. 

“So, examine the financial struc- 
ture: How many bonds versus | 
stocks? These railroads retained | 
thei: credit and had what we call 
a sound ratio—about 55% bonds | 
and 45% stocks. The borderlines | 
had about 67% debt and the bal-| 
ance stocks; and the bankrupts | 
had 74% debt and the balance| 
stocks. 

“So there, right off the bat, was | 
one feature of these railroads | 
which were bankrupt or border- | 
line, which the good railroads did | 
not have—an unbalanced and un- | 
sound financial structure. 

“Next, how about their dividend 
policy when they were in a pros- 
perous time? Take the period from 
1924 to 1929. The good railroads, 
out of. each dollar they took in, 
paid 35 cents out in fixed charges, 
45 cents in dividends, and saved 
the rest. The borderlines had to 
pay out 45 cents of each dollar for 
fixed charges, yet they still paid 
30 cents out in dividends, and 
retained 26 cents. The ones that 
are now bankrupt had to pay out) 
53% of every cent they took in| 
for fixed charges, yet on top of 
that paid 35 cents in dividends 
and saved 10 cents for surplus. 

“So you have two indictments 
of certain railroads, number one, 
a top-heavy bond structure; num- 
ber two, a poor financial structure. 

“Those things can be cured, and 
they are being cured. 

“As a result, therefore, of this| 
deterioration in the rate structure, 
despite the efficiency of manage- 
ment, those railroads with poor 
financial structures went into 
bankruptcy, and those with finan- 
cial structures not quite so bad 
became borderline. 

“What is happening to correct 
it? The fixed charges on these 
18 good railroads amount to 
around $188,000,000 at the peak. 
Prior to 1942 this had gradually 
been reduced to around $166,- 
000,000. The borderlines, too, had 
reduced from fixed charges of 
$177,000,000 to $157,000,000, the 
12 borderlines I am referring to. 
So you had a slight debt reduc- | 
tion even prior to the large debt | 
reduction in 1942. 

“In 1942 the solvent railroads 
bought in the open market, in- 
cluding equipments, about half a 
billion dollars worth of their debt, 
and this year I think they will re- 
duce it by another billion dollars. 

“What does all this mean? It 
means that by the end of 1944 the 
solvent railroads will have re- 
duced their fixed charges almost 
30%. 

“What has happened to the 
bankrupt carriers? These 26 bank- 
rupt carriers had fixed charges 
amounting to $222,000,000. That 
has now been reduced, or will 
have been reduced at the termi- 
nation of these reorganizations, to 
$88,000,000—a reduction of 60% 
on the average. 

“TI don’t care whether these 
plans are changed by the various 
groups or not—I am speaking now 
of fixed charges. I don’t think 
any plan will change the new 
fixed charges, either decrease 
them or increase them. In none 
of the various changes proposed 
has there ever been a proposal 
to increase fixed charges, so this 
reduction will stand regardless of 
any possible changes in plans. 


“Now, the old aggregates of 
these 56 railroads, doing practi- 
cally all the business, the old ag- 
gregate fixed charges were $587,- 
000,000 through these various fea- 
tures: This will be reduced, in 
my opinion, by the end of 1944 
by 45%, which means that even in 
the worst years, if we ever go 
back to them, if we ever go back 
to a $3,000,000,000 gross (which I 
don’t think we will) it will still 
cover the fixed charges twice, 
which is as good as the utility 
industry did or is doing today. | 

“Do you realize what that 
means? The railroads are now) 
bonded for about $10,000,000,000, | 
excluding equipments; it means a| 
reduction of close to $4,500,000,-: 

(Continued on page 800) 
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_ten times its annual net product. 
_cut in half, the same piece of land may sell for twenty times 
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Interest Rates 


With Special Reference To The Treasury’s Borrowing Policy 


(Continued from first page) 
which few would have anticipated. 
I believe that sooner or later rates of interest must rise. 


|If the rapidly moving expansion of bank credit precipitates 


acute ‘inflationary’? phenomena, rates of interest will rise 
radically. If to forestall this, policy is changed and the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities tighten the money markets, and the 
Treasury pays rates of interest on its borrowing which will 


‘really attract investors’ money in adequate amount, the in- 


crease will be substantial but more moderate. The question 
of the amount in the increase of interest rates is primarily 
the question as to whether the Federal Reserve authorities 
and the Treasury pull up in time, or whether they pursue 
existing policies until their hands are forced and control of 
the situation becomes difficult. ; 

There is a fundamental theoretical issue here of first 
importance. I shall make the' discussion as non-technical as 
possible. The question is as to the relation between the 
capital market and the money market, and the extent to 
which the multiplication of dollars in bank deposits and 


'money in circulation can serye as a substitute for the real 


savings which economists in the past have always looked 
upon as the primary source of capital, and as the governing 
influence on the supply side in the determination of the rate 
of interest. 

The great masters in the field of the theory of interest, 
as Boehm-Bawerk and John Bates Clark, have concerned 
themselves very little with money market phenomena. In- 
terest is a phenomenon running far beyond loan transac- 
tions. It is implicit in the whole fabric of economic values. 
If the rate of interest is high, a piece of land may sell for 
If the rate of interest is 


its annual net product. The rate of interest binds together 
present and future. It governs the allocation of capital 
among different productive activities. If capital is very 
abundant and interest rates are low, activities may be un- 
dertaken which could not be undertaken if capital were 
scarcer and interest rates higher. The interest rate, like all 
other prices, has work to do in guiding and directing the 
utilization of our economic resources, and in holding our 
economic life in equilibrium. 

The explanation of the rate of interest in the history of 
economic thought has developed interesting rival or com- 
plementary theories which we may not do more than men- 
tion here. For John Bates Clark the rate of interest is 
governed by the marginal product of capital. The greater 
the volume of capital in relation to the supply of labor, the 
lower. the margin will go and the lower the rate of interest 
will be. For Boehm-Bawerk the factor of time preference 
is of primary importance. Interest must be paid to induce 
men. to forego present consumption. Unless the utilization 
of existing income in producing bridges and machinery 
creates a greater future product of hats and shoes and food 
than could be had by using the present income for con- 
sumption today, men will not wait. The future is far off 
and looks small in relation to the present.* 


There is an immense literature on the theory of inter- 
est running in terms like these, with almost nothing said 
about the quantity of money as a factor in determining the 
rate of interest. 

Side by side, however, with the development of the 
pure theory of the rate of interest, we have had the develop- 
ment of a very useful and very able body of money market 
discussion. The money market writers in London and New 
York, trying to forecast rates of interest, including the 
yield of long-term bonds, have had very little to say about 
the marginal productivity of capital or the time preference 





*The time preference theorists regard the productivity theorists as involved in 
circular reasoning, since the very capital value on which the marginal product is 
computed as a percentage is itself in part determined by the rate of interest. I 
believe that this criticism of the productivity theorists is correct, but I do not discuss 
it here. 
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of savers. They have talked about the gold reserves of 
the Bank of England, the inflow and outflow of gold, the 
prospects of changes in the discount rate of the Bank of 
England, or the Bank of England's operations in “selling 
to the market.” The money market writers in New York 


| studied the weekly figures of the New York Clearing House, 


the relation of reserves to deposits, the relation of loans to 
deposits, the prespects of the autumn demands for money 
for crop moving, the inflow and outflow of gold, and, after 


ithe coming of the Federal Reserve system, they discussed 


the discount and the open-market policy of the Federal 
Reserve banks. The money-market students have had no 
doubt that the abundance or scarcity of bank reserves in 
relation to deposits would affect not merely the short-term 
rates of interest but also the yield on long-term bonds. 


There have been two main reasons why the theoretical 
economists in the past have neglected the money factor and 
have concentrated their study on the psychological attitudes 
of the saver and on the use of capital in industrial processes. 
The first is that down to 1914 we had had a minimum of 
money market manipulation by central banks and govern- 
ments deliberately designed to control rates of interest. 
London had some of it. The Bank of England would occa- 
sionally raise its rate for the purpose of stopping an unsound 
speculative movement, and it would occasionally sell Con- 
sols or Indian Council bills for the purpose of taking up 
the floating supply of money. These operations were 
microscopic indeed in comparison with open-market opera- 
tions in the period following 1921. I have found one case 
where the sale of:1,100,000 pounds of Indian Council bills 
was sufficient to ““make Bank Rate effective.” Operations 
of +£5,000,000 were large operations in pre-war Londen. 
The volume of excess money rarely grew so large in pre- 
war days as to attract the attention of academic economists 
or the general public. 


There was a period from 1897 to 1903 when the great 
influx of gold which came to the United States clearly 
pulled down the long-time rates of interest. The average 
yield of 10 railroad bonds dropped from 4.38% in 1897 to 
3.77% in 1902. But the downward movement in yield was 
gradual and, though it was not unnoticed by economists, 
it made no change in the prevailing theories of interest. 

The second reason why economists disregarded the 
money factor was the widespread prevalence of the quan- 
tity theory of money. For this theory the quantity of 

(Continued on page 802) 
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(Continued from page 799) 
000—a tremendous amount. In my 
opinion, it is the cure for the 
financial risks. How much fur- 
ther ahead does anyone want to 
think than the next two, three, 
four or five years? 

“T have tried to prove so far 
that prices were not too high. As 
a matter of fact, the prices are 
discounting the worst periods of 
railroad history by their prices, 
and they are also discounting pos- 
sible bankruptcy. I think I can 
prove that there is no possibility 
and that the public is wrong in 
letting railroad bonds sell to yield 
$, 9 and 10%, because those dire 
things are not possible. 


“T have also tried to show you 
that the efficiency of management 
has made up, to a considerable 
extent, for the rate decline, that 
the rates are regulated and that 
the financial problem of the rail- 
roads has been cured by open- 
market purchases and by reorgan- 
ization. 

“So much for railroad credit. 

“Now, getting down to some of 
the more specific thoughts: As I 
said before, prices are controlled 
by buyers and sellers. From now 
on this will be mostly on railroad 
reorganizations, which is my field, 
and purposely so, because if all 
the things I have just said are so 
—and I think they are—I would 


still prefer to buy the reorgan- 
ized company or the company that 
is being reorganized, because there 








“Railroad Securities In Post-War Era’ 


want to put it differently, greater 
safety. 

“There is greater leverage be- 
cause, despite the fact that the 
solvent securities sell at tremen- 
dous discounts of 40 and 50%, 
the others sell at even lower in 
proportion to what they are en- 
titled to. Then, too, as I said be- 
fore, you have a lot more sellers 
of a bankrupt road, that is, de- 
faulted bonds, than you have buy- 
ers, and that changes as the road 
emerges from reorganization. 


“I think the most encouraging 
thing (and this is digressing a bit) 
over the last two months has been 
what I consider weak selling and 
good buying. We have probably 
had more institutional buying of 
railroad bonds in the last two 
months than we have had in the 
last year, possibly in the last two 
or three years. They are once 
again buying, and properly so, the 
senior bonds and the reorganized 
bonds of these new companies. 


“These railroad reorganizations 
which have delayed their consum- 
mation because of various litiga- 
tions, and so on, have had the 
effect of dampening the market 
over the last two or three months, 
because we have had what I call 
practically no good news. Litiga- 
tion has dragged out several of 
the plans, either rightly or 
wrongly so, and we haven’t had 
a piece of good news, let’s call it, 
on railroad reorganization, in a 
long time. And, of course, they 
have been subject to this peace 


is greater leverage, and if you selling, as I have outlined in the 





beginning—selling by those who 
must think dire things face the 
rails after the war. 

“And when they sell solvent 
bonds yielding 9 and 10%, or in- 
come bonds yielding the same, 
they must think there is danger 
of bankruptcy, because they 
fluctuate. Sure, income bonds 
may go up or down a few points. 
Everything will fluctuate. But if 
you have no danger of bankruptcy 
it is ridiculous to ~~ that rail- 
road securities are high, yielding 
anywhere from 8 to 10%. 

“Referring again for a moment 
to labor, because I just happened 
to run across it in these notes, I 
get a little tired of listening to all 
these analyses of industrials. 
where they generalize and say in- 
dustrial stocks do not have the 
wage problem in anywhere near 
the same proportion as railroads. 

“So I wrote to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board and 
also the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and I asked, ‘Do 
ycu have any statistics showing 
the productivity of labor?’ And 
they said, ‘Yes.’ 

“Now I have it for railroads. I 
have the ton miles per man hour, 
the index from 1929 to 1942. Let’s 
skip 1942 and take 1941: 


“Using 100 as the railroad index 
and the manufacturing index, the 
productivity of labor on the rail- 
roads in 1941 was 154, an increase 
of 54%; manufacturing showed 
142, or an increase of 42%. 


“T have a lot of statistics on air 
freight, which I am sure somebody 





f 


will bring up, but I prefer to leave 
it until the open forum. I say, 
generally speaking, that in answer 
to air freight, this and that after 
the war, that we have learned one 
thing about railroading, and I 
think we only learn it during a 
war: There is virtually no limit 
to the capacity of the American 
railroads, virtually no limit to the 
business they can handle, which I 
would say will be demonstrated 
out in the western territory over 
the next few months. They think 
they are doing business on the 
western railroads now—but wait 
until twelve months from now! 
And they can do it, because they 
have been doing it all over the 
country. 


“Now, when you build a ship 
or a truck or a cargo plane, the 
minute you pay for it and use 
it that is the limit of that equip- 
ment. They claim they will have 
glider trains, but we are not going 
to have any ships like that, and 
the maximum trailers and trucks 
I have seen are three, whereas 
now, if you live on the Pennsyl- 
vania, you will see a lone loco- 
motive taking 130 cars without 
any difficulty. In other words, 
there is no limit to the capacity 
of the American railroads. 


“What should be the answer to 
that? The answer should be—and 
the war has demonstrated—that 
they can reduce rates and make 
a tremendous amount of money, 
and reduce rates again, because 
they are the volume business of 


transportation in the United States. 





If it were recognized by all, they 
are the cheapest way to ship, be- 
couse they have the volume and 
the capacity. 

“Perhaps we will learn from 
this war a great many things about 
railroading that we never knew 
before. Perhaps the shippers will 
also learn that. The corollary to 
that is that we have also found 
out that what people prefer to 
term a ‘stand-by plant’ in 1938 
became our greatest national asset 
during the war. It is the greatest 
single asset this country has, be- 
cause without it nothing else 
would be of much value, and we 
have found that out. 


“Now, getting down to some- 
thing more specific, let us say, as 
I told you last year, I don’t like 
to talk about railroads and end up 
leaving you high and dry. I be- 
lieve, rightly or wrongly, in stick- 
ing my neck out and recommend- 
ing something, as I did last year. 


“IT have been told, perhaps fa- 
cetiously, that it is time to shut 
up, because I will be wrong some 
day. My answer to that is that 
when I reach that point I will be 
the first to tell an audience like 
this, or any other audience, be- 
cause I try to base my recommen- 
dations on as few assumptions as 
possible. 


“Public psychology may defeat 
me; some people say it will, but 
I say if it does (and I don’t admit 
it will), it will only do it tempo- 
rarily. If railroad securities de- 
cline in anything like the manner 
after we have licked Germany and 
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Japan, which I hope will be to- to the Supreme Court. The Su- 


morrow but which I don’t think 
will be for some time to come, if 
a decline like that should occur, 
in my opinion these things will be 
the cheapest securities you could 
possibly buy, for the reasons I 
have already outlined. 

“But I don’t tnink that is going 
to happen. I think that when more 
and more people realize the 
values, and realize that these 
prices are discounting bankruptcy 
for the railroad industry, they will! 
no longer sell, but they will be- 
come buyers. : 

“T am again recommending the 
senior securities of the railroads 
being reorganized. Specifically, 
the St. Louis and San Francisco 
bonds; the Missouri Pacific 5% 
refunding bonds; the Northwest 
generals and refunds; the St. Paul 
generals and New Haven refund- 
ing bonds; the Rock Island 
generals and refundings; the Den- 
ver consolidateds and Rio Grande 
firsts; St. Louis South Western 
senior bonds; and I have prob- 
ably missed a couple, but that is 
the general line. 

“Why? They are higher than 
they were iast year, in some cases 
100%, in some cases 1,000 % higher. 
But in each case, if you divide 
up—after allocating a reasonable 
amount of cash for working cap- 
ital—if you divide up the cash 
positions of these ralroads by the 
senior bonds that I am recom- 
mending, you will find that the 
cash increment has increased far 
more than the advance in price 
since a year ago. } 

“A year ago they were dis- 
counting treatment in reorganiza- 
tion; they are up since then, no 
question about it. But if you di- 
vide the senior bonds that I rec- 
ommend into the cash, you will 
find that the cash per bond is far 
greater than the price deprecia- 
tion. 

“You may ask, what good is cash 
if you can’t get it? You are going 
to get it one way or another. How, 
when, where and by what. means, 
I don’t know. I dont know what 
is in the ICC’s minds on changing 
some of these plans, but I know if 
-you have a senior security, no 
matter who changes the plan, that 
cash or the great majority of it 
will go to the senior securities. If 
‘the plans are not changed and the 
cash becomes an asset of the new. 
company, it will be used to buy 
bonds, both incomes and firsts, 
thereby helping you indirectly. 

“If the progress is delayed 
through litigation or other means, 
you will probably get it as a pay- 
ment on your old claim. 
' “Another thing has changed 
since last year. Last year we had 
the first mortgage bonds of the 
reorganized companies selling at 
large discounts. Today the good 
ones, that is, the well-known ones 
like Erie and Wabash, are selling 
at par, and are being bought quite 
regularly now by the institutions. 
I-predict that a year from now it 
may be possible for income bonds 
of the new reorganized companies 
to be purchased by , banks 
throughout the country, and if 
that occurs their average price 
will be 80, 85 and 90 rather than 
an average price of 50, 55 and so 
on, as it is now. 

“When I make that statement, 
as I did three or four weeks ago, 
a banker got up and said, ‘Young 
man, banks can’t buy income 
bonds.’ It just so happened that I 
had his portfolio, and I said, ‘I 
don’t know what you call that 
Atchison Adjustment bond. If that 
isn’t an income bond I have never 
heard of one.’ 

“Of course it is an income bond. 

“I think the new income bonds 
amay sell on an ‘and interest’ basis, 
which will provide, I think, a lot 
more buyers than paying the in- 
terest every year in April. 

“So far as progress is concerned, 
most of them are now at the point 
where you will get some news one 
way or the other. The first one 
that you will get some news on 1s 
St. Paul. The St. Paul plan was 
‘approved years ago by the ICC, 
‘by the District Court, and it went 








preme Court approved it more or 
less except for two refinements: 
One refinement is academic, be- 
cause the decision of the judges 
does not change the plan any. The 
other is this topic of compensation, 
which is a little bit complicated, 
and I don’t think you would gain 
anything by my going into the 
thing. 

“But I do think within two or 
three weeks that this point will 
be settled by the ICC, either by 
approving the old plan as it now 
is, by saying the compensation is 
there or (although I don’t know 
what the ICC will say) their ap- 
parent. aiternative would be to 
adopt a proposed compromise 
plan. Under either one of these 
plans, St. Paul generals are cheap 
because if the plan goes through, 
in my opinion the bonds are worth 
par, St. Paul generals, which are 


now selling in the low 60s. If the. 


proposed compromise thing goes 
through. they will be worth par, 
and you will get news on them 
almost immediately. 


“Some time in September you 
will probably get further news on 
the Chicago-Northwestern. In that 
case the: plan. was approved years 
ago by the District Court, and 
subsequently by the Supreme 
Court, but is still in litigation. 
There, again, if the litigation 
should win, the cash available, 
directly or indirectly, will bene- 
fit the senior bonds. Just how, I 
don’t know. 

“On the other hand, if the plan 


‘come their legal hurdle by com- 





goes through as is, the senior bond 
will sell higher. 

“The third news, let’s say, could 
be in Rock Island, because there 
the judge approved the plan with 
five minor exceptions, only one of 
which is important, and that is 
this compensation theory. The 
hearing will be September 1, and 
I think you will get a decision by 
the middle of October. There, too, 
whether the old or the new plan 
goes through, you have tremen- 
dous leverage in the Rock Island 
securities. 

“You will bet news possibly on 
Denver, The next Denver hear- 
ing is set for September 13, and 
you might get a decision before 
the end of the year. 

“In the New Haven matter the 








hearings are to be held on Sep- 
tember 8. That plan, with the 
exception of litigation argument, | 
let’s put it that way, concerning 
Old Colony, is pretty well set, and 
you can measure your value. 
“The Frisco, according to pres- 
ent reports, have apparently over- 


promising the claim of the RFC. 


“So, whereas this year so far we 
have received practically no news 
of any progress, all the news be- 
ing Supreme Court decisions with 
a little complication, and _ so 
forth, from here on toward the 
end of the year you will get news, 
and regardless of what type of 
news it will be, in my opinion it 
will be favorable news. 

“Although I have tried to indi- 
cate my conception of the post- 





war conditions; the post-war era, 
some people of course will not 
agree. 
office draw up some charts to 
show how these new securities, 
income bonds, first mortgage 
bonds and preferreds, are pro- 
tected against a decline in busi- 
ness, if and when it does come. 
I use the first chart that happens 
to be pinned up already—the 
Wabash. 

“(Chart) On the extreme left 
is the amount available for fixed 
charges. Both sides of the chart 
indicate the amount available for 


|fixed charges. I take the ton miles | 


of the last twelve months, which 
was through June. Then I say, 
what did that railroad have avail- 
able in some period in the past, 
when they had 5% less ton miles? 
This chart indicates from 5 to 
70%.. Then I have shown all fixed 
charges and preferred dividends 
in the Wabash, requiring $5,700,- 
000, and that requirement has 
been reduced since because they 
have reduced a lot of income 
bonds. 


“The Wabash, from its historical 
record—and this historical record 
is the actual—in other words, they 
would haye to lose 50% of their 
present business in order to en- 
danger the preferred dividend. 
That is where these lines cross. 
This line is green on the chart, 


(Editor’s Note—Unfortunately, 
the large charts used by Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis in his address were not 
available for reproduction.) 


So I had the boys in the | 


'but it is difficult to see where 
|you are sitting. 

“Likewise, they would have to 
\lose over 57% of their present 
business to endanger the interest 
|on the income bonds. 
“Remember one thing about in- 
}come bonds: All of them, with 
but two exceptions, are cumula- 
|tive if not earned up to 13.5%. 
|Some of them, like the Denvers, 
|are cumulative up to 18%. Study 
'the record of any road in bank- 
ruptcy, and you can go back over 
the last ten years, from 1940 back, 
and during that period you will 
have all your income bond in- 
terest. True, you might have 
skipped some of it in 1932, 1933 
| or 1938, but you would have got- 
|ten it back in the first decent year. 
| “Now, the thing that breaks 
| railroads, from a quick standpoint, 
‘is lack of coverage of fixed 
| charges. 

“Fixed charges on the Wabash, 
their business, would have to go 
down almost 63.5% before their 
fixed charges would be involved. 

“In these figures here I have 
left out the capital fund because 
under present bookkeeping meth- 
ods, which were not in effect when 
these plans were drawn, the cap- 
ital fund in most cases will now 
be substituted, or, rather, will get 
a credit from depreciation of plant 
and structures, so that there will 
be in effect no capital fund. True, 
it will be a charge against gross, 
but that charge all of the railroads 
will have also. 

(Continued on page 802) 
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| 
(Continued from page 801) | 
“(Chart) This next chart shows | 
the Erie Railroad. Perhaps I) 
should explain that the Wabash | 
income bonds, that is now with | 
the reorganization over with, the 
securities that are listed here—the 
income bonds, the first mortgage 
bonds and the preferreds—are the 
amounts exchanged under the 
plan. 
“Likewise in the Erie. In this) 
case, also; the fixed charges that 
I use are taken out of my book, 
and since that was published the | 
new fixed charges on most of 
these have been reduced again. | 
“The Erie could lose 60% of its 
present ;business and still cover | 
the preferred; they could lose 65% 
of their business and still cover | 
the income bonds. I didn’t carry | 
this line out this far, but they 
would have to lose close to 80% 
of their business before involving 
the interest on their first mort- | 
gage bonds. 
“(Chart) This is the St. Paul 
chart. The securities are not 
available in the form of new se- 
curities because of litigation. 
There is no trading on the when- 
issued securities. If my idea is 
right, there will be trading in a 
relatively short time. They can be 
invested in now through the me- 
dium of the St. Paul generals, and 
while I am speaking of that, there 
are only two junior bonds whose 
purchase I would recommend at 
the present time: One is the junior 
bond of the St. Paul, the so-called 
St. Paul adjustments, which sell 
at around 13 or 1314, and the other 
is the junior bond on the North| 
Western which sells at about the | 
same price, the convertible 4%4s. | 
“Getting back to this chart, the | 
St. Paul could lose 46% of its busi- | 
ness and still cover the new pre- | 
ferred, and 65% of its present) 
business and still cover the new | 
incomes. I did not project this | 
line out, but it would be 75% of | 
its present business without in-| 
volving the new fixed charges. | 
“(Chart) This is the Missouri | 
Pacific on the ICC plan of re-| 
organization. As far as the over- | 
all charges are concerned, it does | 
not differ much from the proposed | 
Allegheny compromise; so the | 
figures, while they will always be | 
a little different, draw these gen- 
eral conclusions: 
“In this ease they could lose | 
55% of their present business and | 
yet cover charges including pre- | 
ferreds. They could lose 65% and | 
still cover their income bonds. I | 
did not project this line out, but | 
over 75% could be lost and still | 
they could cover their first mort- 
gage bonds. 


“(Chart) Understand, when I 


| 





talk almost exclusively in a spe- | ——~ 


cific part of my talk about rail- | 
roads being reorganized or those | 
that have been reorganized, I do | 


not mean to infer that there are | 
(Continued on page 803) 


‘interest rates, first short-term money rates and then, if 


The Future Of 


(Continued from page 799) 

money governs, not the rate of interest, but the level of | 
commodity prices. The following passage, typical of this 
old view, is taken from Taussig’s Principles of Economics, 
1920 edition, Vol. II, page 5: 

‘We may brush aside, not only the notion that 
interest arises from the use of money, but that the rate 
of interest depends on the quantity of money. More 
money makes higher prices, not lower interest. The 
connection which does exist between the rate of bank 
discount and the quantity of money held by banks has 
been sufficiently explained; this bank rate oscillates 
above and below what may be called the true rate of 
interest—the return on steady investments. In the ex- 
position which follows, this essential rate of interest 
will be had in mind.” 

The present writer, who has never accepted the quan- 
tity theory of money, became convinced many years ago 
that this dogma of the quantity theory of money was un- 
sound. In my Value of Money, first published in 1917, I 
held that an increase in the quantity of money would lower 


these continued low for a considerable period of time, 
finally long-term rates. I rejected the notion that bank 
rates merely oscillate above and below the long-time rate 
of interest, finding a clear tendency for short-term rates 
to be lower than long-term rates and for the call rate, 
despite its occasional flights to high levels, to be lower than 
all time rates. I placed heavy emphasis upon the liquidity 
factor, emphasizing that the more liquid loans, and the 
more readily marketable bonds, would command lower rates 
than less liquid loans and less marketable bonds of equal 
safety. I concluded that it was a mistake to look for the 
pure long-time rate of interest in the yield on gilt-edged, 
readily marketable bonds, because the liquidity factor 
pulled down the rate on these bonds, and I was disposed 
to find the pure long-time rate in the rate on safe mortgages 
and other safe fixed investments. I recognized, too, that 
the notion of one pure rate of interest was a myth, but 
regarded it as a useful theoretical concept which concen- 
trated attention on a highly important set of causes affect- 
ing actual interest rates.7 

I recognized, too, contrary to the traditional view; that 
new bank credit could be a real source of capital without 
preliminary abstinence or waiting on the part of savers. 

In 1920, in an address before the Indiana Bankers As- 
sociation, the writer offered the following doctrine with 
respect to the nature and sources of capitals.§ 

Capital consists of the produced means of production. 
It consists of railroads and bridges, of factories and machin- 
ery, of stocks of raw materials, of flocks and herds, of 
orchards, of sub-soil drainage, of fences and barns, of stock 
of goods on the merchant’s shelves. Capital grows as men 
consume less than they currently produce. 

There are five main sources of capital. The first is 
consumer’s thrift. A man has an income of $5,000. He and 
his family spend $4,000 a year in current consumption, and 
the remaining $1,000 is available for the purchase of a rail- 
road bond, or for a loan on mortgage, or for the building 
of a home, or for deposit in a savings bank which in turn 

+See Value of Money, New York, Macmillan, 1917. New edition, New York, Rich- 


ard R. Smith, 1936. Page references in index under ‘“‘Interest,’’ and “Money Rates.”’ 
tIbid., pages 484, n.; 484-89; ch. XXIV. 





§Published in The Chase, the house organ of the Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, November, 1920. See also “‘Bank Money and the Capital Supply,” 
The Chase Economic Bulletin, November, The 
Chase Economic Bulletin, May, 1936. 


1926, and ‘“‘Eating the Seed Corn,’’ 


Interest Rates 


will buy a railroad bond or lend on mortgage, or for the 
expansion of the individual’s business, or the starting of 
an independent business enterprise. It was this source of 
capital which the older economists chiefly stressed. It is 
very important. To the extent that the saver refrains from 
immediate consumption, less hats and shoes and ice cream 
are produced. To the extent that he invests in any of the 
forms indicated, more machinery, more railroad terminals, 
more houses, more goods on shelves, more things which 
will give forth their services in the future are produced. 
His decisions, to the extent of his economic power, turn 
the activities of the community toward producing for the 
present or toward producing for the future. There is a 
back-and-forth play between the rate of interest and his 
decisions to save. When savings are large, rates of interest 
tend downward: When rates of interest are high, more 
saving is induced. 

The second great source of capital, the importance of 
which we were just beginning to recognize in 1920, is busi- 
ness savings and, above all, corporate savings. David Friday 
in his Profit, Wages and Prices, published in 1920, was the 
pioneer in emphasizing its importance and in undertaking 
to measure it for the United States. The turning back of 
corporate earnings to surplus has been a major source of 
capital in our history and a major source of our economic 
growth. Public policy which restricts this, such as the 
undistributed profits tax, or corporation taxes so high as 
to prevent the accumulation of adequate surpluses and re- 
serves, does the country incredible harm. 

The third source of capital is direct capitalization, par- 
ticularly important in agriculture, though important also in 
small shops and factories and in homes. It comes when the 
farmer or the home owner uses his spare time in painting 
his buildings, in building fences and barns, in putting in 
sub-soil drainage. It is the product of labor rather than of 
saving. It involves no money intermediation. It comes 
when the farmer lets his flocks and herds increase instead 
of selling off the whole of the annual increase. One able 
Italian authority expressed the opinion to me in 1937 that 
the capital created by the Italian peasant, as he cleared his 
land of rocks and fertilized his land and terraced it, in- 
creased the number of his goats, etc., was practically off- 
setting the damage Mussolini was doing that year to the 
capital of the country by his fiscal deficit. 

A fourth source of capital is governmental thrift, tax- 
ation for capital purposes—formerly very important in the 
United States. When the State taxes inheritances at high 
rates and uses the proceeds for current expenses, it is dis- 
sipating capital. But when the State taxes incomes and 
uses the proceeds in paying down public debt, it is creating 
new capital. The retirement of Government bonds puts 
into the hands of the bondholder funds which he will re- 
invest in industrial or railroad bonds or in other capital 
uses, and increases the supply of funds in the capital market 
in the same way that the savings of the individual con- 
sumer do. Our Federal Government had a magnificent 
record in this respect down to 1933. It had increased pub- 
lic debt down to that date only for war or for temporary 
emergencies, and had always promptly set about reducing 
the debt when the emergency was over. The one exception 
was the borrowing for the Panama Canal. For that we 
planned to borrow something like $300,000,000, but we did 
in fact borrow only $135,000,000, because fiscal surpluses 
provided the rest. All of our river and harbor improvements, 
all of our Federal public buildings, our Federal contribu- 
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tions to highways, our navy, our army posts—all were paid | 
for out of taxes, rather than out of borrowing. Since 1932 
the trend has been overwhelmingly the other way, and the 
Federal Government has been dissipating capital. 

The fifth source of capital is new bank money. To) 
many of the older economists this doctrine would be 
anathema. How, it would be asked, can the mere inter- 
change of two liabilities create capital? A borrower gives 
the bank his note, his liability, and in exchange the bank 
gives the borrower its liability, a deposit credit. How does 
this create capital? And yet for the borrower it is enough. 
Armed with the new deposit credit, he can go into the 
market and divert labor and existing resources from the 
production of hats and shoes to the production of a machine. 
He may, in the course of this, shorten the supply of con- 
sumer goods and force an involuntary abstinence on the 
part of the consumer, but a machine is created which would 
not have otherwise been created. If he gets the loan at a 
time when business is slack, he may even have the new 
machine without forcing any abstinence upon the con- 
sumer. It must be recognized that, held within limits, this 
is a real source of additional capital, and that properly 
handled is a safe source of capital. 

This would have seemed very strange and weird to 
Adam Smith, who held, and properly in the circumstances 
of his day, that a bank could safely lend only- for short- 
term purposes, could lend to the merchant or manufacturer 
only those funds which would be quickly returned by the 
sale of moveable goods, and must lend no part of the funds 
needed for the forge or the smelting house. Only the in- 
dividual capitalist who could wait many years for his money 
was justified in doing that. 

But when the forge and the smelting house are rep- 
resented by shares of stock or by bonds in thousand-dollar 
denomination, and when a broad and active stock market 
exists in which the shares or the bonds may be readily sold, 
the banker who lends against these as collateral may quickly 
get his money back, and the forge and the smelting house 
may come to the money market and get bank money. 

One of the great essentials for economic progress is 
that capital should grow more rapidly than debt. When 
we examine the five sources of capital listed above, it is 


NY Savings Banks 
Report Gain In Govts. 


Primarily as a result of the 
‘eavy increase in new savings de- 
posits during the first six months 
of 1943 the Savings Banks of New 
York State added $368,000,000 to 
iheir holdings of Government se- 
curities. Total United States Gov- 
ernments held by the Savings 
Banks on July Ist were $2,707,- 
000,000 or approximately 46.5% 
of their deposit liability on the 
same date said the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York on Aug. 18, its announce- 


“Railroad Securities ey ments eee 
|, “(Chart) e t. ouis-San 
In Post-War Era’’ 


| Francisco, another very drastic re- 

; ‘organization, could lose 45% of 
(Continued from page 802) 'their business and still cover the 
not other purchases in the solvent | preferred, over 53%, and still cover 
field that are good. But I say, if| the income bonds, and over 63% 
Southern Pacific is good—and 1) and still cover the fixed charges. 
think it is—and if Southern Rail-| (Chart) This historical record 
road is good, and if Illinois Cen-| goes not reflect the changes, the 


tral is good, in other words, if the | efficient methods, and so on, that 
danger of bankruptcy has been | have been introduced in the rail- 







rather have the income bonds of 


that have already reduced their 
fixed charges 70%, than I would 





ment adding: 


“The additional purchases of | 
Governments during this period 
were made possible largely as a 
result of the gain of over $242,- 
C00,000 in deposits and, to a lesser 
extent, by transfers from other 
types of investments including 
those made available from the 
amertization of mortgages. 

“Another record gain in de- 
‘osits is reported for the month of 
July when there was an increase 
of 23,649 in savings accounts and 
$53,608,882 in deposits. This 
breaks the all-time record estab- 
lished in June. War Bond sales 
were up, too, the total for July 
being $20,993,361. 

“The combined total of net gain 
in deposits and War Bond sales 
for the last three months is over 
$208,201,000 and the gain in sav- 
ings accounts is 65,037. 

“The record for*the first seven 
months of 1943 is as follows: 


Net gain in dollar deposits... $292,252,000 
Net gain in new accounts__ 125,069 
Total War Bonds sold____-_ $149,363,000 


“Dollar deposits and number of 
accounts are at an all-time high 
with $5,866,607,299 on deposit and 





clear that the first four increase capital much more rapidly 
(Continued on page 804) 


6,127,253 accounts. 
“With more people saving, and 


the junior bonds of the border- 
lines which are doing a good job 
but which still have a long way 
to go to catch up with these, be- 
cause obviously the leverage is in 
the ones that have been reor- 
ganized and are being reorganized. 


The New Haven could lose al- 


its business and still cover the 
income bonds; and probably over 
80% of its present business and 
still cover the first mortgage in- 
terests. 


“(Chart) The Rock Island, 
which is one of the most drastic 
reorganizations—and, understand, 
these figures are actual and do not 
reflect changes in management; 
they do not reflect the fact that 
they were in bankruptcy, prob- 
ably spending more than solvent 
roads were spending for mainte- 
nance—they could lose 47% of 
their business and still cover the 
preferred, over 50% and still cover 
the income interest, and over 65% 





with people saving more, the 
September War Loan Drive 
should break all records both in 
volume of bonds bought and the 
number of people buying them.” 





“This chart is the New Haven. 


removed, and in all those cases | roading business in the last few 
I think it has, I still think I would | . 


years. 


. |” “The Denver could lose 35% of 
this, that and the other railroad | > 


its present business and still cover 
| the preferred dividend, 42% and 
| still cover the income charges, and, 
| over 75% and still cover the first. 
| mortgage interest. 

“All those I have mentioned, 
with the exception of the Erie and’ 
the Wabash, have to be purchased 
through the medium of the old 
securities, because the new securi- 

| ties are not being traded as yet. 


“In this case, however, the new 


/most 65% of its business and still! securities are being traded, as and 
cover the preferred; over 70% of} if issued. 


I think the income se- 
'curities sell around 50, and the 
| preferred around 40 or 41. 


“(Chart)” In this case the 
Northwestern could lose 38% of 
‘their business and still cover the 
preferred, over 70% of their busi- 
ness and still cover the income 
bonds, and probably 85 or 90%. 
of their business and still cover 
the first mortgage bonds. 


“Now I think this concludes the 
formal part of this meeting. I 
want to express my appreciation 
to the officers of this organiza- 
tion. This is a repeat visit oh my 
part, and I understand that is un-. 
usual. I appreciate it, and also 
to the many friends I have out- 
side of the securities business, I 
thank you for coming this after- 
noon.” 

Now, with your permission, I 
will answer what questions you 
might have, if I can. 
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Formula Plans Dept. 


Among the many interesting de- 


The Future Of Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 803) 





than they increase debt. Capital accumulated by individual 


rel ents in the departure of . P ‘ 
Rutk Kuchinee 1B houses| thrift will increase debt if the saver buys bonds or lends 


irom the conventional is the| on mortgage or puts his money into a savings bank. But 
“Formula Plans” department of) jf he uses his savings as proprietor’s funds in an enterprise, 
othe sige Mk es © Oot or to build a home, or to reduce debt already contracted, 

a 21 *'| or to buy corporate shares, he is not increasing debt. Cor- 


“Formula Plans,” according to H.| cor] , : . 
G. Carpenter, manager of the new| porate thrift increases capital without any increase in debt 


department, “are the concrete ex-| 
pression of an investment school | 
of thought which has been devel- 
oping gradually and quietly dur- 
ing the past 10 or 12 years. 
This school,” says Mr. Carpenter, | 


“believes that without assuming | 


the hazards of forecasting, advan- | 
tage may be taken of fluctuations | 
even though their direction or ex- 
tent cannot be predicted.” 

Mr. Carpenter is known in fi- 


at all. Public thrift, taxation for capital purposes, including 
the paying down of public debt, means a growth of capital 
with a reduction in debt. 
creation of debt. On the other hand, capital created by 
expanding bank credit means a dollar-for-dollar increase in 
debt with the growth of capital. From this point of view, 
if from no other, it is obviously the source of capital to 
be used most cautiously. 

The first four sources of capital are absolutely sound 


Direct capitalization involves no | 


nancial circles for his books, “A|2Nd wholesome. No country has ever overdone any of 
Successful Investor’s Letters to|them. The doctrine of “over-saving” rests on a misinter- 
His Son” (1935—Simon & Schus-| pretation of phenomena growing out of excessive bank ex- 
ter) and “The Letters of an Invest" pansion. We have many times had too much bank expan- 
= asain’ (4090 euaseer) Hi, Sion. We have never had any excess of capital created 
new book, “Investment Timing by 'from the first four sources. 
Formula Plans,” will be released | Credit and debt are identical. There is no creditor 
AB ey erg Harper & without a debtor, and no debtor without a creditor. Expan- 
: om | sion of bank deposits is the creation of debt, the debts of the 


H. i Blizzard & Co banks to the people or their government in exchange for the 
a 4 


Admits Scott, Gurney 


| 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. — An-| 
nouncement is made by Major 
Herbert H. Blizzard, A. C., of the 
investment brokerage firm of 
Merbert H. Blizzard & Co., 123 
Seuth Broad St., that Elizabeth K. 
Scott and Henry B. Gurney, Jr., 
‘who have been associated with 
his firm since its inception, have 
been admitted to general partner- 





ship. , 


liabilities of the people or the government. The ability of 
the banks to repay their debts depends upon the quality and 
liquidity of the debts which the banks take in exchange. An 
immense expansion of bank credit almost inevitably means 
a deterioration in the quality and liquidity of the assets of 
the banks, namely, the debts against which they have ex- 
panded their own debts. 

This is true even when bank credit is expanding against 
debts created for productive purposes. When bank credit 
is expanding as a substitute for the savings of the people in 


{‘‘Eating the Seed Corn,’’ Chase Economic Bulletin, May, 1936, pages 30—37. 
@> 
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5,801 Additional New 
Freight Cars Authorized 


The Office of Defense Transpor- 
vation has found it possible to pro- 
vide for the construction of an 
additional 5,801 new freight cars 
in 1943 out of steel allocated to 
the railroad industry for the third 


quarter, it was announced on Aug. 
11. The addition of the 5,801 new 
cars to the approximately 26,000 
already authorized will mean that 
upwards of 32,000 new freight 
cars will be produced this year, 
ODT officials declared. 

The breakdown of the 5,801 cars 
according to type is as follows: 
Box, 2,724; gondola, 262; hopper, 
2,150; refrigerator, 300; flat, 365. 

Many of the principal car 
builders and some railroad shops 
will participate in the construc- 
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tion of the new equipment, it was 


financing war and destruction, and when the assets of the 
banks rest primarily on the future taxing power of the gov- 
ernment, caution is obviously indicated. Excess here has 
been the typical breeder of ‘inflation’ through all modern 
history. Usually it has been bank notes of central banks of 
issue. But deposits are also demand liabilities, and are also 
susceptible to abuse. 

Perspective on this is given by some comparative figures. 
In the last war, between mid-April, 1917, and December 31, 
1918, we expanded commercial bank credit in the United 
States by 5 billion 800 million dollars in deposits and 7 
billions in loans and investments. We pursued a very con- 
servative financial policy in the last war. The money market 
was firm. Every effort was made to hold down bank ex- 
pansion. The government made interest rates on bonds = 
which attracted the people’s money. The great bulk of the 
public debt was placed with the people rather than with the 
banks. This expansion of bank credit was adequate to win 
the war. 

In the period from June 30, 1922 to mid-April, 1928, 
without any need for it, but as the result of cheap money 
policies on the part of the Federal Reserve system and ef 
in-flowing gold, we expanded commercial bank credit in the 
United States by 13’ billion dollars in deposits and by 144% 
billion dollars in loans and investments. The effect of this 
was to mask the underlying shortage of real capital from the 
four normal sources of capital in a world which had spent 
four years in war and four more years in waste and dis- 
organization after the war. The world ought to have had 
high rates of interest (a) to compel economy in the use of 
such capital as was available, and (b) to encourage additional 
saving. But on a vast scale, we substituted bank expansion 
for savings, pulling down interest rates. We created a great 
deal of physical capital in the world, but we created also 
an unmanageable debt, which first generated the high in- 
terest rates of late 1928 and 1929, and subsequently brought 
about the demoralization of 1931 and 1932. 

We are now expanding bank credit against government 
securities on a scale which makes the 1922-28 episode look 
very modest, and we are maintaining absurdly low interest 
rates while we do this. How far can we go? 

I have heard the view expressed that we now have new 
techniques which make this safe. I see very little in the way 
of new techniques. I see rather an altogether exaggerated 
employment of old techniques. In the matter of open market 
operations by the Federal Reserve banks, for example, in 
the last war we used them for a few days at a time to facili- 
tate the flotation of each of the four great Liberty loans. In 
connection with each of the first three Liberty loans the 
Federal Reserve banks bought some tens of millions of gov- 
ernment securities and held them for a few days to grease 
the wheels while the great loan transactions were put 
through, adding for a few days to the reserves of the mem- 
ber banks to prevent an undue tension in the money market. 
In connection with the fourth Liberty loan of 7 billion dol- 
lars, the transactions were larger, exceeding 260 millions 
of dollars, but again only for a few days. The Federal Re- 
serve banks were not continuous holders of government se- 
curities at any stage of the last war. 

In 1924 and 1927 the Federal Reserve banks bought 
several hundreds of millions of government securities and 
held them for many months, generating an altogether start- 
ling increase in the volume of bank credit. 

In the present period, the Federal Reserve banks have 
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bought government securities in terms, not of tens of 
millions or of hundreds of millions, but of billions, replenish- 
ing the reserves of member banks and permitting them to 
expand credit at low rates of interest against government se- 
curities. Between February of 1942 and April of 1943 the 
Federal Reserve banks bought over 4 billions of govern- 
ment securities, the monthly average figure for February, 
1942, being 2.billions 249 millions, and the monthly average 
for April of 1943 being 6 billions 372 millions. This is no 
new technique, but the vast scale of its use makes one 
ponder. 

In the last war Federal Reserve rediscount rates were 
held below the market to facilitate war financing, but they 
followed the market up as the war went on. The New York 
Federal Reserve Bank placed its rediscount rate at 3% in 
1917, moved it up to 342% at the end of. the year and to 4% 
early in 1918, still holding it, however, below market rates. 
At the present time the }’ederal Reserve rediscount rate is 
one-half of 1%. for advances secured by government obliga- 
tions maturing or. callable in one year or less. Here again 
there is no new technique, but merely an extreme applica- 
tion of an old one. 

The Federal Reserve authorities now have power to re- 
duce the reserve requirements of the member banks and 
they have already done this so far as New York and Chicago 
banks are concerned. But in the last war we reduced mem- 
ber bank reserves by Act of Congress in 1917. There is no 
new technique here, though the power to go very much fur- 
ther in this connection is in the hands of the Federal Reserve 
system, and those who see no reversal of Federal Reserve 
policy with respect to money rates are anticipating that it 
will be fully used. I believe that there is no validity at all in 
the contention that new techniques have made the abuse of 
bank credit safe. 

I have seen calculations which would indicate that the 
capacity of bank credit to expand and to take government 
bonds is-very great, if no question is raised as to the credit 
of the government and if there are no currency disorders. 
By pushing the capacity of the Federal Reserve banks to 
expand to the legal limit, which would pull down their re- 
serves to 40% against notes and 35‘% against deposits, great 
additions can be made to the reserves of the member banks. 
It is to be observed, however, that this leeway is being used 
up rapidly. The ratio of total reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve banks to note and deposit liabilities combined stood 
at 90.4% in April of 1942 and at 75.8% in April of 1943. 
Moreover, excess reserves, which stood at nearly 7 billions 
in early 1941, dropped below 112 billions on June 23, 1943. 
We are using up ammunition very fast. It is technically 
possible to go a great deal further, however. 


Further reduction of the reserve requirements of the 
member banks can make further expansion possible, par- 
ticularly since the reduction of the reserve requirements in- 
. creases the multiple of expansion against excess reserves. 
But it can hardly be contemplated that we will push the 
Federal Reserve ratios to the legal limits, or member bank 
reserve requirements to the lowest legal limits, when we 
face the probable withdrawals of refugee gold in the post- 
war period, and the need for flexible bank credit in the post- 
war readjustment. 


There are indeterminate elements in these calculations. 
One must forecast the extent to which money in circulation 
will increase as the process goes on, which would pull down 
the magnitude of the expansion, and one must make assump- 
tions regarding the volume of private loans that the banks 
will be called upon to make if a great rise in prices comes 
and the industries are obliged to turn to the banks to in- 
crease their working capital funds. At the moment such 
loans are going down, because the government is financing 
so much of the industrial expansion. 


There are advocates of cheap money policy who would 
rest their position on the doctrine of J. M. Keynes, who re- 
jects entirely the so-called “classical theory” of interest, who 
rules out time preference and compensation for waiting in 
the explanation of interest, and makes the whole determina- 
tion of the rate of interest rest on liquidity preference as 
against the supply of money. If only money can be made 
plentiful enough to glut sufficiently the desire for hoarding 
on the part of those who wish to remain liquid, interest can 
be held at any desired low figure, according to the Keynesian 
doctrine. I regard this doctrine as an absurd exaggeration 
of one factor in the theory of capital and interest which I 
have given above. But to those who believe in the Keynesian 
theory, I would point out that Keynes has himself abandoned 
it. In his book, The General Theory of Employment, Interest 
and Money, page 167, he states the theory, and indicates ex- 
plicitly in a footnote that the theory applies not merely to 
short-term rates, but also to the complex of various rates of 
interest for different periods of time. But by page 197 of 
this same book, he complains that the open market operations 
of the Federal Reserve banks in the United States in 1933 
and 1934 were limited to the purchase of very short-dated 


securities, the effect of which may “have but little reaction |j 


on the much more important long-term rates of interest.” 
On pages 205 and 206 he suggests that the monetary author- 
ity be prepared to deal in debts of all maturities and even in 
debts of varying degrees of risk. He concludes, “Perhaps 
a complex offer by the central bank to buy and sell at stated 
prices gilt edged bonds of all maturities, in place of the single 
bank rate for short-term bills, is the most important prac- 
tical improvement which can be made in the technique of 
monetary management.”’ This, I submit to the 
Keynesians, is a complete abandonment of the theory 
that the supply of money in relation to liquidity 
demands can govern both long and short term rates 
of interest. And I would call their attention further to 
Keynes’ warning on page 207 as to what happens to the rate 
of interest when a flight from the currency comes. 


I think that there are two objections prominent in the 
minds of men who hesitate, when the suggestion is made 
that the Treasury ought to make rates of interest that will 
attract investor’s funds, and that the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem ought to tighten the money market to limit bank ex- 
pansion. The first is concern as to what would then happen 
to the banks which now hold long-dated governments. On 
this point, I would say that this problem becomes greater 
and less easily manageable the longer we defer it. The 
solution which I have offered for it is that the banks hold- | 
ing long-dated governments be allowed to subscribe for the | 
new higher yield issues with their old bonds, on terms some- 
what less favorable than those given to cash subscribers, say 
at 98% of par. There may be better solutions, but in a. 
case we should have one ready. 

The second objection relates to the interest charge on| 
the public debt in post-war years. If the Treasury were using 
the existing easy money to place long-dated bonds with in- 
vestors, the point would have merit. But when the Treasury 
is financing itself so largely, so far as investors are con- 
cerned, with war savings bonds which are in effect demand 
deposits after a short time, and when, looking at the whole 
picture, it is clear that the Treasury must refund a great deal 
of its debt in a comparatively few years, the point seems to 
have no validity. We had better face the realities of the fu- 








ture interest burden now. Facing its realities would give 
immense impetus to the move for economy in spending even 
in the midst of war, and in particular might make the 
Treasury a strong advocate of doing away with the forty- 
hour week for the duration of the war, and of 50% overtime 


payments beginning at forty hours in work on government | 


contracts as well as elsewhere. 


I think that the Treasury can get a great deal of money 
from the people at interest rates below those at which we 
sold Liberty bonds in the last war. Those rates, beginning 
at 342% on a fully tax free bond in the first Liberty loan, 
went up to 444% on a partially tax exempt bond in the 
fourth Liberty loan. The immense bank expansion which 
has already taken place has created vast sums of idle money 
owned by the people which the government can now get at 
moderate rates of interest. Patriotism by itself won’t take 
bonds with present low coupons in adequate quantity, but 
patriotism, plus vigorous bond selling by alert local com- 
mittees, plus coupon rates intermediate between those on the 
Liberty bonds and those now prevailing would get a great 
deal of investor’s money. The rates might have to rise pro- 
gressively, but could still be kept moderate, if we have a 
-rompt facing of financial realities. I think that the Treas- 
ury should move promptly to fund its debt into long time 
bonds in the hands of the people while unused bank de- 
posits are so great, and while moderate coupon rates are still 
possible. I think, too, that such a return to financial ortho- 
doxy would greatly strengthen the fabric of confidence in 
Government finance, in the future of the currency, and in 
the whole economic picture. 


**Something like this may now be part of Federal Reserve policy. 


- See Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, July, 1943, page 590. 


The CHRONICLE invites comments on the views expressed by 
Dr. Anderson in this article, or on any related phases of the subject 
under discussion. Comments should be addressed to Editor, Com- 
‘mercial and Financial Chronicle, 25 Spruce St., New York (8), N. Y. 
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were not listed on any national 
securities exchange. 

Exchange members and others 
who formerly accepted such se-| 
curities as collateral to margin 
accounts were obliged under the 
law to eliminate them and such 
eliminations in many instances) 
resulted in the debtor being 
obliged to dispose of them to his 
disadvantage. 


One of the reasons advanced for 
this drastic action was that there 
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ties exchange 
or any broker 
or dealer who 
transacts 
a business in 
securities 
through the 
medium of 
any such 
member” to 
extend credit 
or arrange for 
the extension 
of credit on 
so -called 
over - the 
counter secur- 
‘ ities. Many 
authorities are 
of the opinion 
that this law 
resulted almost immediately in 


the curtailment of transactions in 
such high-grade securities as the 
stocks of the better-known banks 
and insurance companies of the 
country and certain well-known 
corporations whose securities 
were actively traded in the over- 
the-counter market but which 


Dealers, Inc., has taken over the 
control, through an appropriate 
Committee, of the giving out of 
quotations to the press. Another 
reason was that the trading of 
stocks and bonds on exchanges 
was governed by very strict rules 
and over-the-counter transactions 
were not so controlled. 

With the passage of the Maloney 
Act, which has established a 
means of control and supervision 
of over-the-counter houses, it 
would seem that that argument 
no longer has merit and the reten- 
tion of the prohibition in the Se- 
eurities Act of 1934 tends to work 
a hardship not only on the brokers 
and dealers who are specializing 
in over-the-counter securities but 
aiso on Exchange members who 
undoubtedly could increase their 
volume of business if they were 
permitted to accept unlisted se- 
curities as collateral and to -ex- 
vend credit against them. This 
should result in an increased vol- 
ume of such business and provide 

(Continued on page 809) 


curity Act of 1934 it became “un- Mitchell Hutchins & Co. 


Straus Sec. Corp. 
Harris Hall & Co. (Inc.) 
J. W. Brady & Co. 
Newman Brown & Co. 
Kneeland & Co. 

Cohu & Torrey 
Dempsey, Tegeler & Co. 


Ralph M. Bloom 
Edw. J. Bourbeau 
Herbert H. Bowker 
J. W. Brady 


Wm. Perry Brown 
Frank G. Burch 
Harold J. Burke 

R. Emmet Byrne 
Thomas G. Campbell 
John L. Canavan 
Robert A. Canon 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 

St. Louis 

New Orleans 
Chicago 

New York 

St. Louis 

New York, N. Y. 
Dallas 








REORGANIZATION 
SECURITIES 





Rauscher Pierce & Co. 

Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc. 

Ira Haupt & Co. 

Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 

Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 

Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust 

William A. Fuller & Co. 


Chicago 
New York 
Chicago 
Chicago 
New York 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Boston 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Columbus 
Chicago 


Wm.G. Carrington, Jr. 
Fred J. Casey 

| Thomas D. Casserly 
|W. Caswell 

A. J. Cavanaugh 

C. H. Chatters 
Thomas J. Cline 
Fred O. Cloyes 


Harry L. Coleman 
Cecil O. Condit 
Ray V. Condon 
Peter J. Conlan 
Walter J. Connolly 


Fred Cook 

D. C. Cronin 

J. F. Crum 

W. W. Cruttenden 


CALLED SECURITIES 


Owen V. Van Camp Kneeland & Co. 


Huff, Geyer & Hecht, Inc. 


H. O. Peet & Co. 
Brailsford & Co. 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Walter J. Connolly & Co. 


Clement Curtis & Co. 
A. C. Allyn & Co. 
Vercoe & Co. 
Cruttenden & Co. 


RIGHTS & SCRIP 


——99Q0———- 


Brokers and dealers in general 





unlisted securities and in par- 
ticular specializing in RE- 


ORGANIZATION ISSUES. 








U. S. Government 
Public Utility 


Industrial 
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Josephthal & Co. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
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REctor 2-5000 
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Securities 


Direct Private Wire Nashville to New York 
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Securities Corporation 


NASHVILLE NEW YORK 
322 UNION ST. 40 WALL ST. 
TEL. 6-7171 TEL. Dicey 4-3934 
NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA KNOXVILLE 
GREENSBORO BIRMINGHAM CHATTANOOGA 





19 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 


Tel. Lafayette 4620 
Bell System Teletype BS 360 


Direct Telephone New York to 
Boston and Private Wire System to 
Correspondents in Principal i = ; 


HARTFORD 
' MEMPHIS 
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B. Cunningham 

P. J. Cummings 
Henry Dahlberg 
George E. Dahlin 
James C. Daly 

Glen A. Darfler 

E. Wm. Darnstatter 
H. L. Davidson 

Al Davis 

A. G. Davis 

Joe H. Davis 
Raymond J. Denyven 
Chester E. DeWillers 
Neil De Young 
Robert D. Diehl 
Carl H. Doerge 
Russell M. Dotts 
George L. Douglas 


Leo J. Doyle 
Oscar B. Drinkard 
John B. Dunbar 
Finley P. Dunne 
Newmie Dunne 
Russell Ebinger 
Walter C. Engman 
Chas. E. Enyart 
A. E. Farrell 

J. N. Faust 

T. J. Feibleman 
Mrs. Ora M. Ferguson 


Charles F. Fisher 


Paul C. Fredericks Jr. 


Paul O. Frederick 


Leonard Friedman 
Jos. T. Fuller 

W.A. Fuller 
Wallace Fulton 
Firmin D. Fusz Jr. 
Fred D. Gearhart, Jr. 
George Geyer 
Abraham G. Ghysels 


Thomas Gill 

Frank Ginberg 

R. Jeremy Glas 
Edward F. Goldsmith 
Oliver Goshia 
Rudolph J. Graf 
Thomas Graham 
Fred H. Gray 


Morris Greeley 

J. P. Grimes 

A. S. Grossman 
Alphonse J. Grun 
R. T. Haas 

Clair S. Hall, Jr. 
Jack B. Hanauer 
Ed. Hanifen 

E. J. Hansen 
Alfred A. Harmet 
Charles Harrington 
Irwin R. Harris 
Carl A. Hartwig 
H. Russell Hastings 
Gilbert Hattier, Jr. 
Harold Hawes 
John C. Hecht 
Dudley Heer 

J. G. Heimerdinger 


Frank G. Herman 


Mathew J: Hickey, Jr. 


Larry A. Higgins 
Wm. G. Hobbs, Jr. 
Ray Hofer 

Bert H. Horning 
T. G. Horsfield 


J. K. Hosher 
Duke Hunter 
Pete Hunter 

M. J. Isaacs 
Jim Jacques 

J. H. Jaffe 
Edward D. Jones 
John Kalb 

Ed. Kelly 


Hicks & Price 

Sear, Stearns & Co. 

Dahlberg, Durand & Co. 

Langill & Co. 

J.P. Blaney & Co. 

Kneeland & Co. 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 

Zippin & Co. 

Car! M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Investment Bankers Assoc. 

First Natl. Bank 

Fusz Schmelzle & Co. 

C. E. DeWillers & Co. 

De Young, Larson & Tornga 

McDonald-Coolidge & Co. 

Wm. J. Mericka & Co. 

Bioren & Co. 

Hicks & Price 

Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 

Scott Horner & Mason 

Cruttenden & Co. 

Shillinglaw Crowder & Co. 

The Wisconsin Co. 

Smart & Wagner 

Barrett Herrick & Co. 

Enyart, Van Camp Co. 

H. M. Byllesby & Co. 

Blair & Co. 

T. J. Feibleman & Co. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane 

Nat. Quotation Bureau, Inc. 

Warren W. York & Co. 

Commerce Union Bank 


Boettcher & Co. 

William A. Fuller & Co. 
William A. Fuller & Co. 
National Assn. Sec. Dealers 
Fusz Schmelzle & Co. 
Kobbe Gearhart Co. 

Huff, Geyer & Hecht Inc. 
Smith Burris & Co. 


Bear, Stearns & Co. 
Strauss Bros. 
Glas & Crane 
Bullington-Schas & Co. 
Collin, Norton & Co. 
G. H. Walker & Co. 
Bankers Bond Co. 
Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle 
First National Bank 
i<idder, Peabody & Co. 
Straus Securities Co. 
First Natl. Bank of Mpls. 
Ray T. Haas & Assoc. 
Clair S. Hall & Co. 
J. B. Hanauer & Co. 
McCabe Hanifen & Co. 
Adams & Co. 


A. A. Harmet & Co. 
Woman’s Benefit Association 
Scherck, Richter Co. 
Brailsford & Co. 

H. Russell Hastings 

White Hattier & Sanford 
First National Bank 


Butler Huff & Co. 

Armour & Co. 

Walter Woody & Heimer- 
dinger 

First National Bank 

Hickey & Co. 

Hulburd Warren & Chandler 

Boettcher & Co. 

Ernst Co. 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 

Wm. J. Mericka & Co: 


Adams & Co. 

Hunter & Co. 

Baum, Bernheimer Co. 
Straus Securities Co. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 

A. A. Bennett & Co. 


Edward D. Jones & Co. 
Adolph Lewisohn & Sons 


Chicago 
Chicago, III. 
Tucson 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Chicago 
New York 
Chicago 
Memphis 
St. Louis 
New York 
Grand Rapids 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
Chicago, II1. 
Chicago 
Lynchburg 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Louisville 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
New Orleans 


Louisville 
Chicago 
Allentown 
Nashville 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
St. Louis 
New York 
New York 
Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York 
New Orleans 
Memphis 
Toledo 

St. Louis 
Louisville 


Chicago 
Chicago, Ill, 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Newark 
Denver 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago, Il. 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Detroit 

New Orleans 
Chicago, Ill. 
Los Angeles 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
New York 
Chicago 
New York 
Kansas City 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis 
New York 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.New York 








and every month 


Our Recommendation for September 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 





HILL, THOMPSON & CO., INC. 


Markets and Situations for Dealers 
120 Broadway, New York 5 
Tel. Rector 2-2020 


Tele. NY 1-2660 


| &. J. Kelly 
| Frank H. Kemp 


| B. F. Kennedy 

| C. Newton Kidd 

| Martin I. King 

| J. W. Kingsbury 
| W. T. Kitchen 

| Edw. J. Knight 
Tom S. Koehler 
C. M. Kolkoski 

J. C. Lancaster 

| J. Patrick Lannan 
W. J. Lawlor, Jr. 
Martin Lazar 

A. D. Lee 

| G..E. Lestrange 
E. L. Linder 


Corwil L. Liston 
Alden H. Little 

L. E. Lubetkin 
Chester A. Lucas 
Bert F. Ludington 
A. M. Maclaughlin 
W. E. McCabe 
George A. McDowell 
Patrick B. McGinnis 
John A. McGreevy 
Stanley McKie 
Robert D. Mannix 
W. M. Macrury 


C. D. Mahoney 
Jerry Marquardt 
C. L. Martin 
Frank C. Masterson 
Henry T. Mathews 
| P. C. Matthews 

E. A. Mayer 

J. W. Means 
Gordon Meeks 

C. Edwin Mercier 
Frank P. Meyer 
Don W. Miller 
Arch F. Montague 
Paul I. Moreland 
Jack C. Morris 
Fred G. Morton 
Howard C. Morton 
R. V. Mosley 
Morris M. Moss 
Manuel R, Mouber 
C. M. Moynihan 
Cy Murphy 

J. H. Murphy 
Roy C. Nelson 
Wm. Nelson 
Chris. N. Newpart 











Lowell Niebuhr 

C. Nongaarp 

R. C. Nongard 

L. F. North 

James J. O’Connor 
W. O. Olsen 


John F. Partridge 
Carr Payne 

J. Lee Peeler 
Joseph G. Petersen 
Herbert Pettey 
Wm. H. Pflugfelder 
M. B. Pilcher, III 

B. Winthrop Pizzini 
Robert A. Podesta 
Claude G. Porter 
Alex S. Porter 

C. G. Powell 


Norman J. Powers 
Wm. B. Prugh 
Henri P. Pulver 
James Quigg 


Edward Quinn 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane 

Charles A. Parcells Co. 

Bosworth, Chanute, Lough- 
ridge & Co. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 

King & King 

Kingsbury Alvis 

Otis & Co. 

Blyth & Co. 

Fred W. Fairman Co. 

Schouten, White & Co. 


Union Planters Natl. Bk. & Tr. 


Kneeland & Co. 
Hickey & Co. 
Brailsford & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Moore Leonard & Lynch 
Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis 
Prescott & Co. 
Investment Bankers Assoc. 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
Vieth, Duncan & Wood 
McCabe Hanifen & Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit 


Denver 
Baltimore 
New York 
New Orleans 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

Gr’d Rap., Mich. 
Memphis 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
Chicago 

New York, N. Y. 
Louisville 
Detroit 
Davenport, Iowa 
Denver 


Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn Detroit 


Pflugfelder Bampton & Rust 
J.S. Bache & Co. 
The Weil, Roth & Irving Co. 
Earl M. Scanlan & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson 

& Curtis 
C. D. Mahoney & Co. 
William A. Fuller & Co. 
Traders National Bank 
Frank C. Masterson Co. 
Kneeland & Co. 
Welsh, Davis & Co. 
Holley, Dayton & Gernon 
Trust Company of Georgia 
Gordon Meeks & Co. 


New York 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Denver 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Chicago 

Okla. City, Okla. 
New York 
Chicago 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago 

Atlanta 
Memphis 


Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn Detroit 


First of Michigan Corp. 
McDonald Moore Co. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Allman Moreland & Co. 
Courts & Co. 
The Milwaukee Co. 
McMaster, Hutchinson & Co. 
Stroud & Co. 
Friedman Brokaw & Samish 
Stern Bros. & Co. 
Security National Bank 
Mackubin Legg Co. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
Nelson, Browning & Co. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane 
Lowell Niebuhr & Co. 
A. A. Bennett & Co. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co. 
Wisconsin Co. 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 
Kneeland & Co. 


Lt.Col. Kenneth Owens 
| E. E. Parson, Jr. 


Wm. J. Mericka & Co. 
Welsh, Davis & Co. 
Cumberland Securities Corp. 
First Securities Corp. 
Eckhardt-Petersen & Co. 
Equitable Sec. Corp. 


Pflugfelder, Bampton & Rust 
Gray Shillinglaw & Co. 

B. W. Pizzini & Co. 

Kebbon McCormick & Co. 
Baker Simonds & Co. 

C. T. Williams & Co. 
Baker, Walsh & Co. 


Kneeland & Co. 
Prugh, Combest & Land Inc. 
Goodbody & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson 

& Curtis 
J. P. Blaney & Co. 
(Continued on page 810) 


Detroit 

Detroit 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit 

Atlanta 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
New York 
Chicago 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Camp Grant 
Cleveland 
Chicago, Ill. 
Nashville 
Durham 

St. Louis 
Nashville 
New York 
Nashville 
New York 
Chicago 
Detroit 
Baltimore 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
Chicago 


Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


Extension of Credit 
On Unlisted Securities 


| (Continued from page 808) 


'a much wider market for unlisted 
| securities than that which exists 
; at present. Therefore, all brokers, 


| whether members of national se- 


| curities exchanges or members of 
the National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers, Inc., are placed 
at a definite disadvantage when 
they are not permitted to extend 
credit on high-grade unlisted 
stocks and bonds when banks are 
| permitted to extend credit om that 


| type of security to the same indi- 
vidual who applies to the broker. 

Changing the act to permit 
brokers to extend credit on un- 
listed securities will benefit the 
purchaser of such securities as 
well as the broker or dealer who 
sells them. The increase in vol- 
ume, which it hasbeen pointed 
out should follow a modification 
of the act, will afford a wider 
and more stable market for the 
client who desires to buy or sell. 
In some instances corporations 
having stocks or bond issues 
which are publicly held pre- 
fer not to list such issues or they 
are not sufficiently large to war- 
rant listing. Such corporations 
should also benefit by improved 
facilities for a better market and 
wider distribution over the coun- 
ter if their securities have suf- 
ficient merit to warrant their be- 
ing accepted as security in margin 
accounts. 

Very often the prospective buy- 
er of such securities prefers to 
keep such a transaction confiden- 
tial and does not want to go to 
his own bank for such credit ac- 
commodations. In other instances, 
a broker’s client prefers to have 
all of his loans in one place and 
does not want to arrange to carry 
part of his secured obligations 
with his broker and the balance 
with his bank. 

The foregoing are only a few 
of the reasons for favoring the 
passage of an amendment to Par- 
agraph “C” of Section 7 of the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
whereby the resrictions in connec- 
tion with the extension of credit 
on unlisted securities in so far as 
they apply to members of the Na- 
tional Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc., and members of se- 
curity exchanges might be re- 
moved or modified. 

(Editor's Note—This article 
originally appeared in the “Fi- 
nancial Reporter” of October 17, 











1940, and is reprinted at this time 
by request.) 
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Mason Moran & Co. 
Miami Corp. 
Ravenscroft & Co. 
Adams & Co. 

Fox, Reusch & Co. 
Paul H. Davis & Co. 
Irving J. Rice & Co. 
Scherck Richter Co. 


R. G. Randall 
John R. Ratcliffe 
Glenn Ravenscroft 
E. P. Renier 

Carl H. Reusch 

T. Leo Reynolds 
Irving J. Rice 
Henry J. Richter 
J. D. Rocamore Wertheim & Co. 

J. C. Rogers Hickey & Co. 

Stanley L. Roggenburg gt ae & Co. 

John K. Roney Wm. C. Roney & Co. 
Marvin Ruggles Northern Trust Co. 

James N. Russell Gillis Russell & Co. 

Jonn J. Ryan J. B. Hanauer & Co. 
Joseph L. Ryons Pacific Co. of Calif. 

Sam Sachnoff First Natl. Bank of Chicago 
M. A. Saunders M. A. Saunders & Co. 
Walter F. Saunders Dominion Sec. Corp. 

Earl M. Scanlan Earl M. Scanlan & Co. 
Charles G. Scheuer Valiquet & Co. 

P. A. Schroeder Ernst & Co. 

Alexander Seidler Julius A. Rippel, Inc. 
Joseph W. Sener Mackubin, Legg & Co. 

W. J. Sennott, Jr. Clement, Curtis & Co. 
Glenn Shales Carter H. Harrison & Co. 
D. B. Sherwood Stifel Nicolaus & Co. 

Jack C. Siegman Edward Brockhaus & Co. 
R. W. Simmons Lee Higginson Corp. 
Alfred D. Smith Natl. Quotation Bureau Inc. 
H. B. Smith Collins Norton & Co. 

E. W. Smoot 
Kermit B. Sorum 
Wm. Spanier 
George Spaulding 
C. Springer 


Allison-Williams Co. 
A. A. Bennett & Co. 
Northern Trust Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane 
Carl Marks & Co. 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 
Commerce Union Bank 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 


Barrett Herrick & Co. 
Hirsch Lilienthal & Co. 
Scott Horner & Mason 
Straus Sec. Corp. 
Strauss Bros. 

Mason, Moran & Co. 
Equitable Securities 


F. L. Putnam & Co. 
Sullivan Inv. Co. 

Troster, Currie & Summers 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
Greene & Co. 

De Young, Larson & Tornga 
anvest. Dealers Digest 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 

Bear, Stearns & Co. 
Enyart, Van Camp & Co. 
F. C. Masterson & Co. 


Wm. P. Springer 
L. R. Staib 

J. R. Stamp 

L. Montifore Stein 


J. F. Stephens 

L. J. Stirling 

Lud Strader 

Fred Straus 

Robert Strauss 

W. R. Stuart 

A. A. Sullivan 

John E, Sullivan, Jr. 
William Sullivan 
Willis M. Summers 
J. F. Tegeler 

Wm. F. Thompson 
Herman Tornga 

R. Trigger 

Fred Ungeher 

W. M. Uphaus 
Owen V. Van Camp 
B. H. Van Keegan 


Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cedar Rapids 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 

St. Paul 
St. Louis 
New York 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York 
Detroit 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland 
Newark 
Los Angeles 
Chicago 
Memphis 
New York 
Denver 
Chicago 
New York 
Newark 
Baltimore 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Chicago 
New York 


Washington, D.C. 


Minneapolis 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Chicago, Il. 
Kansas City 
Chicago 
Lynchburg 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

New York 
Boston, Mass. 
Wichita 

New York 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York 
Grand Rapids 
New York 
Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
New York 


} 
| 
} 








MAKING MARKETS 


Maintaining trading markets in more than 
200 issues, many of which are listed on the lead- 
Over-The- 
Counter firm, take pride in the part we play in 
developing marketability—especially for inac- 


ing Stock Exchanges, we, as an 


tive listed issues. 
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CHICAGO 4 
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Utilities Need A War-Time 
Moratorium On “‘Death Sentence’”’ 


(Continued from page 782) 


organization of holding com- 
panies. The first of these, United 
Gas Improvement, organized in 
1882, controlled properties located | 
largely in Pennsylvania and Con- | 
necticut, and had all holding com- | 
panies been of this type there 
would have been little cause for 
complaint. But in the hectic 1920s 
the investing public was suddenly | 
converted to the attractiveness of | 
common stocks as long-term in- | 
vestments, on the theory that in- | 
vestment in good companies grew | 
more or less automatically at a/| 
compounded rate, because these 
companies reinvested part of their 
profits in their own businesses. 
This idea of accelerating growth | 
was immediately exploited. Since | 
chain stores were a growth indus- | 
try, the publie was induced to dis-| 
count the future and pay 30 to 40 | 
times current earnings for stocks | 
like A & P and Woolworth. A lit-| 
tle later, utility holding company | 
stocks had a similar play, as stat-| 
isticians pointed out the wonder- | 
ful growth record of the industry. 
Taking advantage of this public | 
attitude, promoters like Insull, 
Hopson, Foshay and lesser lights | 
exploited the public crave for util- 
ity stocks by forming new holding! 


| holding. companies. 


companies, sometimes with as 
many as four or five tiers of su- 
per-holding companies in one sys- 
tem, and each with its own bonds 
and preferred stocks held by the 
public. Thus, what were origi- 
nally true values were pyramid- 
ed to dizzy heights. 

The stock market crash of 1929- 
1932 put some of these new com- 
panies into bankruptcy, although 
legitimate holding companies re- 
mained in sound condition, and 
considerable resentment was 
aroused among security holders 
against the promoters of these 
economically unjustified super- 
Accordingly, 
the whole affair was converted in- 
to a political issue, and when the 
present Administration came into 
power one of its early achieve- 
ments was adoption of the com- 
prehensive Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. Although 
this Act, created primarily for the 
protection of the public as con- 
sumers and investors, contained 


/many praiseworthy provisions to 


create a higher standard for util- 
ity financing and accounting, it 
also set out a confused program 
for dissolving a large part of the 
holding companies of the country. 





Kenneth Van Sickle 
T. M. Wakeley 
Donald F. Wales 
Louis E. Walker 
Robert A. Walsh 
Carroll Ward 

C. W. Weathers 
Arthur Webster 

J. H. Weil 


E. H. Welch 

Jay N. Whipple 
George H. Williams 
Buford G. Wilson 
L. A. Wingader 
Lee Wolf 

F. C. Woolard 


Robert M. Woolfolk 
J. F. Tegeler 
Warren W. York 

H. Zeigler 

Israel Zippin 


Kenneth Van Sickle Inc. 

A. C. Allyn & Co. 
Continental Casualty Co. 
Natl. Quotation Bureau Inc. 
Dempsey, Tegeler & Co. 
Hoit, Rose & Troster 

City Securities Corp. 

E. W. Price Co. 

Weil & Arnold 


Sincere & Co. 

Investment Bankers Assoc. 
Kennedy & Co. 

Jack M. Bass & Co. 

John Nuveen & Co. 

A. G. Becker & Co. 
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While the SEC 
forced the actual 
holding company portfolios 
through “barrel-head” sales of 
operating subsidiary equities, the 
recurring threats of such liquida- 
tion have undermined the confi- 
ence of investors in not only 
holding company but operating 
utility securities. According to an 
estimate of the writer, published 
in Public Utilities Fortnightly of 
March 4, 1943, investors had lost 
some $6,000,000,000 as of Dec. 31, 
1942, through SEC activities un- 
der Section 11 of the Holding 
Company Act, which contains the 
“death sentence.” Since that time, 
there has been some recovery in 
market values, but that loss would 
still be on the order of $5,000,000,- 
000. 

Even at present levels, Standard 
and Poor’s index of 8 operating 
utility stocks shows their value to 
be lower than at any time in the 
years 1926-1931, while the average 
index value of 16 holding com- 
pany stocks is currently below the 
lowest levels of the entire period 
1923-1940, except for 1935, when 
the Holding Company Act was be- 
fore Congress, and for 1938, when 
the year’s low price about equalled 
the present level. Obviously, the 
forced liquidation of holding com- 
pany portfolios under these mar- 
ket conditions offers the prospect 
of substantial loss to owners of 
holding company securities. 

Four or five years’ time has been 
wasted, moreover, by the SEC in 
“shadow boxing” with the hold- 
ing companies over the proper in- 
terpretation of Section 11 of the 
Act, and the powers of the Com- 
mission thereunder. The utilities 
were asked, is it true, to submit 
voluntary plans for compliance 
with the Act, but since they were 
not advised as to how the Act was 
to be interpreted, all these plans, 
with the exception of those sub- 
mitted by American Water Works 
and a few smaller systems, were 
discarded or disregarded. In 
some cases, the companies. were 
left entirely in the dark for a con- 
siderable period of time as to 
whether the Commission approved 
of any part of the plan submitted, 
oer whether its silence was to be 
interpreted as complete disap- 
proval. 


The SEC’s timetable, further- 
more, has been highly unstable in 
the past. Plans submitted by some 
holding companies have evoked 
no affirmative action by the Com- 
mission over. long periods of time, 
as witness the long-pending plan 
of United Gas Corporation, while 
others have been handled with a 
fair degree of dispatch. And not 
until the threat of war loomed 
across the Atlantic did the SEC 
begin really to “press” for a “rapid 
compliance” with the “death sen- 
tence”’ provisions of the Act. 


Since Pearl Harbor, however, 
when utilities have been straining 
every effort to meet war-expanded 
demands for service, they -hhave 
begun to feel the full brunt of the 
SEC’s authority under Section 11 
of the Act. Not only are our elec- 
tric utilities called upon to supply 
close to 70% more power than in 
the pre-war period, but they are 
forced to do the job with sharply 
reduced man-power. As of the 
end of 1942, Consolidated Edison 
reported that one of every six ac- 
tive employees on the payroll at 
the close of the preceding year 
had left their employ, most of 
them to enter the country’s armed 
services or war industries. In its 
latest annual report, Electric Bond 
& Share Company stated that 
about 15% of system employees in 
the United States had joined the 
Nation’s armed forces. And Elec- 
trical World estimates the electric 
light and power industry had only 
245,000 employees in 1942, com- 
pared with 270,000 a year earlier, 
or a decrease of 9%. 


Yet, careful investigation in the 
industry reveals that some 90% 
of the work required to carry out 
the SEC’s integration program 
still remains ahead of registered 
electric and gas utilities, despite 
the fact that an estimated 1 ,»725,- 


has not yet 
liquidation of 
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400 man-hours of work on the pro- 
gram has been expended by utility 
employees in the first 20 months 
following declaration of war by 
this country, following Pearl Har- 





bor. Based on this figure, a con- 
servative estimate of the _ total 


time devoted to the integration | 
program by utility employees | 
since the Holding Company Act, 
was approved would be on the or-. 
der of 5,000,000 man-hours, which | 
leaves somewhere around 45,000,- | 
G00 man-hours of work still to be | 


done. In other words, the work 


sentence” 
would require the fulltime efforts 


of 22,000 utility employees for one | 


year, to say nothing of the time 
of utility executives and commis- 
sion personnel. And when it is 


recognized that the war-depleted | 


staffs of utilities, in addition to in- 
tegration work, must devote even 


much more time to original cost | 


activities instituted by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the while 
rendering efficient and unim- 
paired service to our war indus- 


) | utilit roperties if possible, re-| 
still to be done under the “death | Ape tis. a 
activities of the SEC) 


plan, but leaving the door open; The pressure of war time activ-, 
for a new plan. The huge Electric| ity has forced’ moratoriums on | 
Bond and Share system, with! many of our normal peace-time | 
properties scattered throughout | programs. Both the Commission | 
the United States and South|and the companies are greatly | 
America, has numerous issues be- | handicapped at this time in deal- | 
fore the Commission which have/| ing properly with the manifold | 
not yet been settled, since only | problems involved in the enforce- | 
one of its subholding companies,| ment of Section 11 of the Holding 
National.Power & Light, has made | Company. Act. Moreover, war 
real progress toward dissolution. | time conditions make it particu- 

Furthermore, Cities Service, the | larly difficult for utilities to effect 
hybrid oil and utility system,|SWeeping changes necessary to 


which would gladly get rid of its| Carry out the “death sentence” or- 
| ders. In many cases, sales of oper- 


ating subsidiaries could be made 
only to municipalities or other 
tax-free power districts or ‘“au- 





cently received its “death sen- 
tence” order and doubtless will | 
present new proposals to the SEC, | 


its proposal of two years ago hav- 


| ing been ignored by the Commis- | 
| sion. 


Middle West is in the midst 
of a comprehensive dissolution | 
program, but important issues re- | 
garding “subordination” remain | 
to be settled. Columbia Gas &| 
Electric still awaits the commis- | 
sion’s decision regarding separa- | 
tion of its gas and electric proper- 
ties. Standard Gas & Electric and | 
Commonwealth & Southern in re- 


tries, the magnitude of the triple | 
burden imposed upon them begins 
to take shape. which hearings are under way. 

This burden, moreover, is not) And in addition, there are a host 
borne by holding company per-/| of smalier plans and problems de- | 
sonnel alone. Operating company | manding attention. 
executives and department heads | As a result, there has been con- | 
also must contribute long hours to | siderable delay on the part of the | 
the preparation of questionnaires,| Commission in considering pro- 
exhibits, briefs and_ testimony.| posals made for refunding opera- 
They are “on call” and must drop | tions, for the repurchase of securi- 
their regular duties to go to Phil-| ties and similar matters, and in| 
adelphia and attend SEC investi-|some cases these delays have 
gations and hearings, whenever | proved costly to the companies in- 
the Commission sends for them.| volved, due to subsequent ad- 
Only recently, at the suggestion of | yances in the security markets. 
one of its examiners, the SEC de-| Thus, on March 11, Electric Bond 
cided — to permit “canned _testi-| and Share asked the SEC for per- 
mony” to be submitted in lieu of | mission to spend $15,000,000 for 
long oral presentation of prepared| the repurchase of its preferred 
statements. This will save valu-| stock in the open market. At that 


cent months presented elaborate | 
integration plans to the SEC, on 


'and much better 


able time, and is a step in the 
right direction, but the load on 
both the SEC and the utilities still 
will be tremendous. 


Many dissolution plans are ap- 
proaching a critical point, and 
many important decisions must be 
made in the coming year. North 
American Company, for example, 
has just submitted a voluntary 
plan for creating a number of sub- 
holding companies and revamping 
its capitalization, hearings on 
_ which are to begin Aug. 31. Like- 

wise, hearings began on Aug. 23 
on the plan of the Associated Gas 
& Electric’s Trustees to merge the 
two top companies, recapitalize 
them and similar proposals, as 
well as on the Stix alternate plan. 
And Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
poration has proposed a sweeping 
merger and recapitalization pro- 
gram which the SEC doubtless 
will take up efter hearings before 
the New York Public Service 
Commission have been. completed. 

The SEC tv: in addition, just 
handed dowr ~~ 32-page findings 
and opinion, * which numerous 


time the 6% preferred was selling 
around 61. But the Commission’s 
decision on this relatively simple 
question, the third in a series of 
similar requests, was not. forth- 
coming until July 2, by which 
time the stock had advanced to 
69%, or 13% higher than when | 


permission was sought. 








thorities,’ but the burden of war 
financing, and the pre-occupation 
of voters, make even such sales 
difficult. 


While -the present improved | 


market for utility stocks might | 


permit a few offerings of common 


stock issues (the public sale of | pysiness. 


,employment and a great deal of 
\it will be in the hands of those 
‘who will need intelligent and hon- 


The Securities Business 
In The Post-War Period 


(Continued from page 796) ;that unless they can sell more 


‘national wealth at a furious rate| capital stock—which is another 


| pessible job for the securities busi- 
ness—they simply will not be able 
to handle the additional banking 
business, in the shape of commer- 
cial loans, which will normally 
develop out of the reconstruction 
money is owned by each of us.| Period. Commercial banks, as 
Therefore, unless and until we can|everyone should know by this 
reverse the process by which the |time, are running the equivalent 
money was created, a great deal | of a margin account. The securi- 
of it is going to seek—and find— | ties in the account are their earn- 
ing assets, the margin is their cap- 
ital, surplus, and undivided profits 
and the debit*side of the ledger 
is represented by their liabilities 
to depositors. 
When the war is over every 
If it takes proper ad- | commercial banker in America 


in order to win this war. We will 
come out of it with more debt and 
more money than any other na- 
tion in history. We cannot cancel 
one against the other because the 
debt is owed by all of us and the 





est assistance in the search for 
such employment. This will be 
the real test for the securities 


Idaho Power’s common stock by | vantage of this opportunity it can | will be willing, if not anxious, to 
Electric Power & Light is €X~| quickly regain lost caste as well|go out of the bond business and 
pected shortly), only a few of the| as cash. If it takes improper ad-| back into the banking business. 
great number of potential offer-| vantage of the opportunity it may|He simply cannot do this unless 


keted under present conditions, | 


prices could| 
doubtless be realized in the post- | 
war period when some tax relief 
may be obtainable. Is it fair to 
penalize utility security holders 


by forcing these sales during the 
war-time period? 

Regardless of the merits of Sec- 
tion 11, the enforcement of that 
section should be postponed “for 
the duration.” In the post-war 
period, the utilities, the commis- 
sions, the courts and Congress, all 
will have more time and energy 
to devote to this purely domestic 
problem. During the war, all 
energies should be concentrated 
on the smooth functioning of the 
war production machinery. It 
should not be dissipated in end- 
less hearings and negotiations 
over the transfer of efficiently 
operating utilities to new owner- 
ships. 








appendices a toched, rejecting 
~- United... Corr 'on’s dissolution . 
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LUCKHURST & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
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New York 4, N. Y. 


but legislated out of existence. 
Job Number Five is a bit com- 
plicated and probably will be un- 
dertaken only by those securities 
dealers who specialize in Institu- 
tional business. It is selling the 
commercial banks’ earnings assets 
to its depositors. Sounds simple 
to the point of simple-mindedness, 
doesn’t it? Well, it isn’t, and it is 
beth a problem and an oppor- 
tunity for the securities business. 


We just said that we had mone- 
tized our wealth at a great rate in 
order to win the war. A large part 
of this process is taking place in 
the commercial banks. By the time 
the war ends they will have in- 
creased their deposits and their 
earning assets to such an extent 





|ings could be successfully mar-|_and perhaps it should—be aill|he either (1) collapses his deposits 


and earning assets simultaneously 
by selling the earning assets to 
the depositors or (2) puts more 
“margin” in his account. One or 
both of these will have to be done 
as matters now stand and either 
of them means a real job for the 
securities business. 


There is more to the present 
story and many more chapters will 
be added as time goes on. Noth- 
ing can be asserted categorically, 
flatly and finally. But on the basis 
of visible facts there is every rea- 
son to believe that the securities 
business faces a post-war period 
in which the potential possibilities 
for constructive and profitable ac- 
tivity are greater than anything 
it ever has experienced. 
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Dovenmuehle, Inc. 

Doyle, O’Connor & Co. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Fahnestock & Co. 

F.duc:ary Counsel, Inc. 

First of Michigan Corp. 


For Complete Information, Address ROBERT CARPENTER, Manager 


135 So. LaSalle Street. Chicago 


Fiscal Service Corp. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 

Gofen & Glossberg 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
Hickey & Co. 

Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. 
Jacoby, Louis 

Johnson, Joseph M. & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Ladd, Henry 

La Forge,‘ John G. & Co. 
LA SALLE NATIONAL BANK 
Lazard Freres & Co. 

Lewis, Benjamin & Co. 
Lillig, George J. 

Lizars, Rawson & Co. 
Mabbett, R. H. & Co. 
Martin, Burns & Corbett, Inc. 
Mason, Moran & Co. 
Milwaukee Co., The 

Molloy, Edward P. 

Moseley, F. 8S. & Co. 


Mullaney, Ross & Co. 
National Triangle Securities, 
Nuveen, John & Co. 

Otis & Co. 

Ranson-Davidson Company, The 
Rollins, E. H. & Sons 

Scott & Wyandt, Inc. 

Shields & Co. 

Speer, H. C. & Sons Co. 

Stein & Roe j 
Stranahan, Harris & Co. 
Straus Secur:.ties Co. 
Swift, Henke & Co. 

Teter, Lucius 

Thomas, E. W. & Co. 
Timm, Robert F. 

Utility & Industrial Corp. 
Valiquet & Co. 

Van Ingen & Co., Inc. 
Weeden & Co. 

Welsh, Davis & Co. 
Woodruff, Hayes & Co. 


Inc, 














OWNED AND OPERATED et. teem BSTAZE. OF MARSHALL eS ee 
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ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 813) CLANCEY (W. P.) & CO. | KATZ AND O’BRIEN DODGE Sa ene heel | ptr - Mericka 
ist ’ ; Termina ower (13) Jar . Doerge 
THOMAS (E. W.) & CO. lst Nat’l Bank Bldg. (2) Carew Tower (2) ; 
135 S. be Salta Bivect (3) CI 284 Parkway 2300 CI 489 Main 0138 CV 588 Main 7060 ; oe = Ps ga 
CG 1795 Franklin 2434 W. Power Clancey | Harry C. O’Brien Roy E. Bock 


, Arthur V. Katz EMERSON (H. L.) & CO., INC. | MERRILL, TURBEN & CO. 
TRON a SORE NON EU STIS (GEO.) & CO. ar ernment 0k Bidg. (14) | Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
231 S. La Salle Street (4) 18 E. 4th St. (2) NELSON, BROWNING & CO. CV 264 Main 4070 CV 67 Main 6800 
CG 1660 Central 5775 CI 560 Cherry 4070 Caran: Suet 


“ H 
Earl C. Glosser Lee R. Staib CI 366 Cherry 6422 GILLIS, RUSSELL & CO. arty Gewne 
Frederic F. Latscha Union Commerce Bldg. (14) | MURCH (MAYNARD H.) & CO. 
UNION SECURITY CO. Roy C. Nelson CV 565 Cherry 5050 925 Euclid Ave. (14) 
29 S. La Salle Street (3) FIELD, posting 7 te Albert J. Stenger | Roderick A. Gillis | CV 83 Cherry 1920 
ion Centra WC ‘ 4 : 
peat pied CI 150 “Main 3776 |POHL & COMPANY, INC. James N. Russell | E. A. King 
Chester T. Terrell | Dixie Terminal Bldg. (2) Richard A. Gottron ‘OTIS & CO. 
VALIQUET & CO. ; a aes CI 381 Main 6515 Charles S. Nadeau | Terminal Tower (13) 
135 S. La Salle Street (3) abe sy ey cama Edward F. O’Connor GREEN, WOLFE & CO., INC. | CV 496 Cherry 0260 
CG.81 Central 4402 he gy th William L. Pohl N. B. C. Bldg. (14) | Satie eee 
Albert J. Valiquet Robert A. Jameson Cherry 6035 | Daniel M. Hawkins 


; James E. Madigan 
Charles G. Scheuer tee J. Measisck THORNBURGH (THE W. C.) CO. Albert B. Green |/PRATT & WILLIAMS 
Citizens Bldg. (14) 


WEBBER-SIMPSON & CO. Edward W. Back 18 East 4th St. (2) Robert L. Erb | 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) GRADISON (W. D.) & CO CI 260 Parkway 6820 LEDOGAR-HORNER COMPANY) Cherry 7563 
CG 1268 Andover 1811 Dixie Teninel Bldg. (2). Wesley C. Thornburgh Union Commerce Bldg. (14) William A. Williams 
O. 2. came CI68 Main 4884 K. W. Thornburgh CV 383 Cherry 3800 ‘PRESCOTT & CO. 


ZIPPIN & COMPANY, INC. George H. Phillips — z te | Guardian Bldg. (14) 
208 S. La Salle St. (4) Herbert A. Jones Cleveland, O Wrasie(3. Selina: 3c: ) eS rospect 6300 
Randolph 4696 Herbert M. Oettinger | Gesese F. Op dvke _ Corwin L. Liston 
Israel Zippen M. Loth Newburgh BALL, COONS & CO.  Lileyd O. Birchard 
Howard L. Davidson HALL (CLAIR S.) & COMPANY] Union Commerce Bldg. (14) LIVINGSTON, WILLIAMS & =| QUINN (W. P.) & COMPANY 
Union Trust Bldg. (2) CV 584 Cherry 6025 Hanna BI dg (15) Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
Cincinnati, O. CI 156 Main 1433 Paul S. Bowden ; Cherry 6000 


Prospect 7800 G 
Clair S. Hall, Jr. aah eorge E. Jaffe 
BROCKHAUS (EDWARD) ‘Henry J. Arnold CAYNE, RALSTON & CO. George R. Williams ROBBINS, GUNN @ Oo. 


& CO. George F. Oswald Union Commerce Bldg. (14) McDONALD-COOLIDGE & CO. | Union Commerce Bldg. (14 
Union Trust Bldg. (2) CV 348 Cherry 7445 . Taian Commande Bldg. (14) Cherry 4978 g. (14) 


CI 385 Main 1300 war mort tena Bide. (2) Morton A. Capae CV 490 Main 6400 William T. Robbins 
Peerage, sp onl CI 586 Main 2560 George B. Ralston B. J. McPolin a. - Gunn 
C. H. Ollier James M. Hutton, Jr. CURTISS, HOUSE & CoO. | R. H. Diehl alter J. Carey 


Clifford H. Grischy Arch F. Montague | Union Commerce Bldg. (14) MERICKA (WM. J.) & CO., INC. | SCHULTZ (L. J.) & CO. 
Ray J. Horan George C. Riley Main 7071 Union Commerce Bldg. (14) Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 
Thomas J. Hughes C. Kenneth Smith Edward B. Geggus CV 594 Main 8500 CV 255 Main 6865 
Leo J. Schultz 
| George Placky 

















WITT (JOHN P.) & CO. 
Union Commerce Bldg. (14) 





Main 7834 
BONDS | John P. Witt 


| Denver, Colo. 


" ene | COUGHLIN AND COMPANY 
Public Utility | Security Bldg. (2) 


Industrial HICKEY & co. | DN 296 Tabor 4154 


| Walter J. Coughlin 


Railroad 135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET | As tee 
ee CHICAGO ‘HOGLE (J. A.) & CO. 
Municipal Equitable Bldg. (2) 
Telephone—Randolph 8800 Teletypes—CG 1234-1235 Main 3161 

Bm C. Emmett Wilson 
William P. Sargeant 
Karl L. Mayer 


AC. ALLYN«:?COMPANY Carl E. Stitt 


McCABE, HANIFEN AND 
| Incorporated COMPANY 














, Security Bldg. (2) 
CHICAGO DN 360 Cherry 4509 


ee ae Ws rare Edward A. Hanifen, Jr. 
i BOSTON MILWAUKEE DES MCENES William E. McCabe 
OTIS & CO. 
- lst Nat'l Bank Bldg. (2) 
| : | DN 280 Main 0251 
John T. Webb 


We Would Like to Hear It... PETERS, WRITER & 


So anal pete a nies 5: CHRISTENSEN, XC 
Fifty-Three Years © Whether it's an odd lot or et Oe 


Whether it’s listed or over-the-counter Gerald P. Peters 


Harold D. Writer 
of Because... Emil W. Christensen 


Our Trading Department has many dealer outlets Gerald B. Ryan 


; : . ~ ilities, forei : 
INVESTMENT BANKING ee ir conl: cotaten aad tele eae Colorado Nat'l Bank Blas. (2) 
stocks. ain 


Our retail distribution is an important factor in the Earl M. Scanian 
Middle Western market. Robert D. Mannix 


1890 GS 194. 3 Our Underwriting Department is always looking SIDLO, SIMONS, ROBERTS 


. . s 2 & co. 
for interesting situations. First National Bank Bldg. (2) 
Orders executed on the New York and Chicago DN 63 Tabor 6271 


Stock Exchanges Malcolm F. Roberts 
Woodford A. Matlock 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company C RUTTENDEN & ¥ i STONE, MOORE & COMPANY 


U. S. Nat’l Bank Bldg. (2) 
INCORPORATED Members New York Stock Exchange DN 580 Keystone 2395 


and Chicago Stock Exchange James C. Moore 
ST. LOUIS . CHICAGO 209 South La Salle St., Chicago 4, Illinois Dearborn 0500 - CG 35 Ernest E. Stone 


William J. May 
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SUDLER (AMOS C.) & CO. 
First Nat'l] Bank Bldg. (2) 
DN 490 Keystone 0101 
Paul Hardey 
Don F. Doolittle 
Amos C, Sudler 
Phillip J. Clark 


SULLIVAN & COMPANY 
Security Bldg. (2) 
DN 586 Tabor 4264 
John J. Sullivan 
Paul E. Youmans 
VASCONCELLS, 
Security Bidg. (2) 
DN 75 Main 5368 


Jerry C. Vasconcells 
Walter E. Olin 


Detroit, Mich. 


ALLMAN, MORELAND & CO. 


Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 75 Randolph 3855 


Paul I. Moreland 


BAKER, SIMONDS & CO. 
Buhl Bldg. (26) 
DE 189 Cadillac 3670 


Ralph W. Simonds 
Pierce A. Hastings 
Claude G. Porter 
George A. Reuter 
Richard W. Pender 
Edwin A. Everham 
Edward L. Welch 
Herbert Waller 
Wynne Wakeman 
Marion J. Stanko 
Thomas F. Paddock 
Ralph Rotsted 





CAMPBELL, McCARTY & CO., 


INC. 
Buhl Bldg. (26) 
DE 366 Randolph 8400 


William A. McCarty 
Philip Watson 


CRAY, McFAWN & CO. 
Ford Bldg. (26) 
DE- 540 Cherry 6828 
Cloud L. Cray 
Joseph J. McFawn 
George C. Marxer 
Henry VanderVoort 
Ray P. Bernardi 


FIRST OF MICHIGAN 
CORPORATION 
Buhl Bldg. (26) 
DE 292 Randolph 2055 
Frank P. Meyer 
Douglas H. Campbell 
Clarence A. Horn 


HASTINGS, H. RUSSELL 
National Bank Bldg. (26) 
Cadillac 2815 


MANLEY (M. A.) & CO. 
Buhl Bldg. (26) 
DE 92 Randolph 1890 


Milton A. Manley 
McDONALD-MOORE & CO. 


Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 478 Cherry 9565 








HICKS & CO. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


| Harry A. McDonald 
| William Moore 

| Gilbert S. Currie 

| Don W. Miller 

| Joseph F. Gatz 


MERCIER, McDOWELL & 
DOLPHYN 
Buhl Bldg. (26) 
Cadillac 5752 


George A. McDowell 

George J. Elder 

C. Edwin Mercier 
MILLER, KENOWER & 

Penobscot Bldg. (26) 

DE 475 Randolph 3262 

John B. Kenower 


Jones B. Shannon 
Reginald MacArthur 





| NORDMAN & VERRAL, INC. 


Penobscot Bldg. (26) 


Co. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


Papen ee (CHARLES A.) & 
Co. 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 206 Randolph 5625 


Frank H. Kemp 
Bertrand Leppel 


ROLLINS (E. H.) & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 145 Cadillac 4262 


Ray E. Davis 
H. Terry Snowday 


RONEY (WM. C.) & CO. 
Buhl Bldg. (26) 
DE 167 Cherry 6700 


William C. Roney 
John K. Roney 

Harold G. Montgomery 
Melvin G. Kingstrem 
Warren T. Olson 


ADVERTISEMENT 


| 
| SATTLEY (H. V.) & CO., INC, 
| Hammond Bldg. (26) 
| DE 141 Cherry 6363 
| Hale V. Sattley 

Charles C. Bechtel 

Murel J. Sancrant 


SMITH, HAGUE & CoO. 
Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 427 Cherry 5535 


Hal H. Smith, Jr. 
Roland (Chuck) Meier 
Norman Humphries 


Tr vugapeacnianiadasiemmmaniaaeiaaamaaataats careers coomenasehceiprenectnens 





ADVERTISEMENT 


“VOGEL (A. H.) & CO. 
| Penobscot Bldg. (26) 
DE 431 Cherry 2540 


Ford Bldg. (26) 
DE 105 Randolph 5525 


Bert F. Ludington 
L. J. Gareau 
(Continued on. page 816) 





WATLING, LERCHEN & CO. 





| 
| 
| 
| 








Wynn F. Wakeman 


Randolph 6101 | 
| Rebert Wallace 


Clifford Verral 








—~————— 


EARL M. SCANLAN & CO. 








COLORADO 
SECURITIES 











————————- 








A LOT of water has flowed over the dam 


since ten weeks before Pearl Harbor when our firm 

was founded on the premise that the concepts of our | 
forefathers shall prevail. Despite the turbulence of 
the times nothing has yet occurred to dim that faith. | 
Rather through our association with the members of 
the National Security Traders Association we have 
become further strengthened in our beliefs. The high 
standard of ethical business conduct and the helpful 
assistance rendered by our contemporaries have been 


inspiring. 


CLAIR S. HALL & COMPANY 


UNION TRUST BUILDING CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Main 1433 











| William A. Fuller & Co. 


Members of Chicago Stock Exchange 


209 S. LA SALLE STREET * CHICAGO 
Tel. Dearborn 9200 Teletype CG 146. 



































i ADAMS & CO. ! 
| ‘ 231 So. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4 





Specialists In 
| OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 
| TELEPHONE . BELL TELETYPE 
































| 
| 
| STATE 0101 CG 361 — CG 362 





Brokers and Dealers in 


Over the Counter Securities | 


Since 1924 


RoGERS & TRACY 


INC, 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Telephone State 4151 











Direct wires to our Correspondents 


BAKER, SIMONDS & CO. 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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(Continued from page 815) 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DE YOUNG, LARSON & 
TORNGA 
G. R. Nat’l Bank Bldg. (2) 
GR 84 98261 
Neil De Young 
Herman Tornga 


| CITY SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 

| Circle Tower (4) 

| IP 489 Lincoln 5535 

| Cecil W. Weathers 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








We are pleased to announce the association 


with us in our Trading Department of 


FRANK H. KEMP 


CHARLES A. PARCELLS & CO. 


Members of Detroit Stock Exchange 
639 PENOBSCOT BLDG. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





Teletype DE 206 





Randolph 5626 





PRIMARY MARKETS 
Michigan Unlisted Stocks and Bonds 


Paul I. Moreland 
Robert L. Snell 


ALLMAN, MORELAND & CO. 


Member Detroit Stock Exchange 
1051 PENOBSCOT BLDG., DETROIT 26, MICH. 
Battle Creek 


TRADING DEPT.— 


Lansing 


| ADVERTISEMENT 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


| 
| PIERCE (CLYDE C.) 
CORPORATION’ 
Barnett Nat'l] Bank Bldg. (1) 
JK 181 (5-3680) 
Clyde C. Pierce 
Thomas S. Pierce 
H. George Carrison (On leave) | 


| Kansas City, Mo. 


| COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 
(Bond Dept.) 

10th & Walnut Sts. (6) 

Victor 7500 


Miss Emma M. Hall 


PRESCOTT, WRIGHT, SNIDER 
co. 
916 Baltimore Ave. (6) 
KC 262 Victor 3143 


J. Roger Coolidge 


PRICE (E. W.) & CO., INC. 
1004 Baltimore Ave. (6) 
KC 375 Victor 2195 
Earl W. Price 
William J. Dyer 
Arthur I. Webster 
Frank J. Edmonston 


WAHLER, WHITE & COMPANY 
Dwight Bldg. (6) 
Victor 1421 
Leonard A. White 


| 
| 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


AKIN-LAMBERT CO. 
639 S. Spring St. (14) 





LA 23 Vandike 1071 
Thomas A. Akin 


ADVERTISEMENT 


BARBOUR, SMITH & COMPANY 


210 West 7th St. (14) 
LA 500 Vandike 2377 


Joseph G. La Puma 


KEMP (THOMAS) & COMPANY | 


210 W. 7th St. (14) 
LA 48 Trinity 8481 


F. Thomas Kemp 


LONGAN, DUNN & PHILLEO 
621 S. Spring St. (14) 
Trinity 1694 
William J. Dunn 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, 
FENNER & BEANE 
523 W. 6th St. (14) 
LA 796 Mutual 4331 


Frank J. Ward 
Donald E. Summerell 


O’MELVENY-WAGENSELLER & 
DURST, INC. 
626 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 68 Trinity 5761 
Miles A, Sharkey 
William H. Jack 


PACIFIC COMPANY OF 
CALIFORNIA 
623 S. Hope St. (14) 
LA 17 Michigan 6611 


Joseph L. Ryons 
Joe Gallegos 


PLEDGER & COMPANY, INC. 
639 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 382 Mutual 5231 


Sam Green 


TURNER-POINDEXTER & CO. 
639 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 35 Madison 2266 
Clifford E. Poindexter 
Stephen C. Turner 


| ADVERTISEMENT 


WYETH & CO. 
647 S. Spring St. (14) 
LA 201 Trinity 4911 
Oliver B. Scott 
William P. Bunyan 


Louisville, Ky. 


| BANKERS (THE) BOND CoO., 
INC. 

Kentucky Home Life Bldg. (2) 
LS 186 Jackson 0226 

Thomas Graham 

Wood Hannah 


HILLIARD (J. J. B.) & SON 
419 W. Jefferson St. (2) 
LS 284 Jackson 0181 
Andrew P. Gies 
Marion H. Cardwell 
Albert C. Brocar, Jr. 

John M. Burge 
J. Hugh Miller 


Memphis, Tenn. 


FIRST (THE) NATIONAL BANK 
Madison at Second (1) 
ME 283 5-3637 
' Joe H. Davis 
Gordon Crossett 
Joe E. Denham 
(In service) 


Miami, Fla. 


CORRIGAN & COMPANY 
Security Bldg. (32) 
MM 80 3-2137 
George M. Corrigan 
Edward L. English 
Herbert N. Crowder 





| 





OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Government, Municipal and Corporate 


Securities 


Terminal Tower 


CLEVELAND 13 


Telephone CHerry 0260 Teletype CV 496 & CV 497 


New York Chicago Cincinnati Denver 





‘ 





Toledo 








Wh. J. MERICKA & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 





Offering an experienced 


service in Ohio Corporation and General Market 
Municipal Bonds, Stocks and Land Trust Certificates 


trading and distributing 





Union Commerce Building 
CLEVELAND 14 
Telephone MAin 8500 











Direct Private Wire to New York 


29 Broadway 
NEW YORK 6 
Whitehall 4-3640 

















Michigan and General Market 
Municipals 


DOUGLAS H. CAMPBELL - FRANK P. MEYER 





CLARENCE A. HORN 


First or Micuican Corporation 
Member Detroit Stock Exchange 


DETROIT 
1500 Buhl Bldg. 
Randolph 2055 


NEW YORE 
65 Broadway 
Digby 4-8101 








Corporate Bonds and Bank Stocks 


























INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


MCDONALD-COOLIDGE & Co. 


Members Cleveland Stock Exchange 
1001 UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 











Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOEWI & CO. 
| 225 E. Mason St. (2) 
| MI 488 Daly 5392 


| WISCONSIN (THE) COMPANY 
110 East Wisconsin Ave. (1) 
MI 291 Daly 0525 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


| 
i 


f ALEISON-WILLIAMS 


COMPANY 
| Northwestern Bank Bldg. (2) 
| MP 163 Atlantic 3475 


Oscar M. Bergman 
Kermit B. Sorum 


BIGELOW-WEBB, INC. 
First Nat’] Soo Line Bldg. (2) 
MP 124 Bridgeport 5161 


William J. Lau 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
MINNEAPOLIS 

First Nat’l-Soo Line Bldg. (2) 

MP 178 Main-7111 

Alphonse J. Grun 

Alfred N. Piumley 


KALMAN & COMPANY, INC. 
McKnight Bldg. (2) 
MP 120 Atlantic 5313 


Joseph R. Miller 


| PIPER, JAFFRAY & HOPWOOD 
115 S. Seventh St. (2) 
MP 177 Bridgeport 4141 


Carroll H. Babeock, ‘Jr. 
Grant A. Feldman 
Coldevin C. Rudd 


RICE (R. M.) & CO. 
Roanoke Bldg. (2) 
Bridgeport 1262 


Robert M. Rice 


WOODARD-ELWOOD & CO. 
Rand Tower’ (2) 
MP 52 Bridgeport 3283 


Walter P. Space. 


New Orleans, La. 


D'ANTONI (B. 8S.) & CO. 
American Bank Bldg. (12) 
NO 165 Raymond 9977 
Stanley S. Carothers 


KINGSBURY & ALVIS 
Hibernia Bidg. (12) 











NO 382 Canal 1655 
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Indiana Securities 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 
A. Lester — ia wo? Willen ae cs co. BURNET (W. E.) & CO. CLARK (CHARLES) & CO. CLAYBAUGH (BLAIR F.) & CO. 
J. Wallace ngsbur m St. 
allac £ y NY 1-535 Whitehall 3-3414 11 Wall St. (5) 72 Wall St. (5) 72 Wall St. (5) 
NEWMAN, BROWN & CO., INC. NY 1.600 Siacdes 0uee NY 1-106 Hanover 2-2280 NY 1-2178 Whitehall 3-0550 | 
326 Hibernia Bank Bldg. (12) | BONN (W. T.) & CO. David A. Pincus (Continued on page 818) 
NO 189 Magnolia 7211 120 Broadway (5) Stephen R. McDonald 
Wain; ‘eery: Meow NY 1-886 Cortlandt 7-0744 pe ; ar a 
Jack Kerrigan Wesley T. Bonn William T. Erickson 
J. Charles Breaud, Jr. : 
Capi. Morris W. Newman €; S sae C ‘ 
(On war duty) | ity Securities Corporation 
WHEELER & WOOLFOLK, INC. AKIN-LAMBERT CO. INDIANAPOLIS 4 
Whitney Bldg. (12) | ESTABLISHED 1921 
NO 383 Raymond 9931 | 
M. B. Wheeler | ° 48 We specialize in all types of 
F. Wedlep. Cisania, 7. Pacific Coast Securities P yp 


(In service) b 
All Investment Trust Issues 




















New York City | 639 So. Spri St t 417 Circle Tower LInecelIn 5535 
ACKER (JAMES H.) & CO. | ae eee ee | Ss i Na Os ice ae 
25 Broad St. (4) LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
Hanover 2-5872 Bell System Teletypes—LA 23 and LA 24 








AIGELTINGER & CO. | J. J. B. HILLIARD & SON 


76 William St. (5) | Founded 1872 
Bowling Green 9-3530 Members New York Stock Exchange 

















Frank W. Aigeltinger Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
‘ is Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 
ALBERTS (C. A.) & CO. | S h ( l f 419 W. Jefferson St. Hilliard Bldg. Louisville, Ky. 
bi pig Eig BD 92-7025 out ern a l orm 1a Bell System Teletype—LS 284 Long Distance 197 & Postal Phone 
Chester A. Alberts Active Markets In 
Pema eA Stocks—Bonds ALL LOCAL SECURITIES 
30 Broad St. (4) KENTUCKY MUNICIPALS & 
NY 1-1017 Hanover 2-2600 —_—_—_— BRIDGE REVENUE BONDS 
Herbert Allen Private wire to Wood, Walker & Co., N. Y. 
Frank H. eo Telephone, Telegraph or Write us 
C. Merritt eman 
F. William Harder TURNER - POINDEXTER & CO. 
Irving Koerner LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Harry A. Michels 
Lawrence A. Wren 


AlTwo Wall St. (8). | AMERICAN TURF 


NY 1-1045 Rectér 2-7231 


ee FLORIDA BONDS ASSOCIATION STOCK 


150 Broadway (7) 
NY 1-588 Barclay 7-2360 Bought and Sold 


John T. Cusack MUNICIPAL COUNTY DISTRICTS 
John Miller 


ASHPLANT (F. B.) & CO. ALL ISSUES 


2 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-69 Rector 2-1545 








Statement available on request 


Firm Bids — Firm Offerings — Quotations — Pee 
Edwin F Peet Ages) PAleee THe BANKERS BOND ¢o. 

a 

BACHE (J. S.) & CO. Inquiries Invited On Local Securities SHOE pOrETS 
36 Wall Street (5) Kentucky Home Life Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 


NY 1-167 Digby 4-3600 








Alfred B. Averell * e INVESTMENT DEPT. INVESTMENT DEPT. 
Arthur E: Schwartz Clyde C. Pierce Corporation THOMAS GRAMAM, Mer, WOOD HANNAH, Aes. Me 
BENDIX, LUITWEILER & CO. a ae “P.M. CONWAY 
Sowa gha’ thiaooie 92-8820 Long Distance 47; 5-3680 - Bell Teletype JK 181 = P3 pee TWh Lamb 
power f <- ee J A & K S @) N V | i L E *On Leave—U. S. Armed Forces 
oseph Hec 
Cornelius Lipsky Branch Office: ST. PETERSBURG JA 0226-7-8 L. D. 238-9 

















Frank McGivney 
Edward Plotkin 
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National Security Traders Association BOOSTERS 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 817) D’ et a & rer py y a ah ay en — & CO., INC. | “HOF, a a tay HECHT, INC. 
Edwin Jacobs | 49 Wa treet (5) ohn C. Cale : roadway (6 a . (6 
David R. Mitchell | NY 1-983 Hanover 2-4562 John Macdonald NY 1-1203 Hanover 2-8970 | NY 1-2875 Whitehall 3-0782 
George Dedrick | H. Walter Mewing Nerman C. Single Leo J. Goldwater | George L. Collins 
William G. Carey . . _ = " EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. I. Frank | Wilbur Krisam 
Richard Shipman de yp =.) & 15 Broad St. (5) A. J. Wechsler |HUNTER & CO 
CLELAND (JAMES D.) | 120 Broadway (5) NY 1-752 Bowling Green 9-3100 GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF | 42 Broadway (4) 
COMPANY | NY 1-2361 Rector 2-7634 D. Fred Barton N. ¥. NY 1-110 Whitehall 4-2968 
65 Broadway (6) Chester E. de Willers Charles F. Preller 7 Hanover Square Wellington Hunter 


y | Fred W. Preller Whitehall 4-5420 | 
NY 1-115 Whitehall 3-9895 | DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, a Gerard F. Hulsebosch 


James D. Cistend | INCORPORATED wee lm GREENE AND COMPANY | JOSEPHTHAL & CO. 
Walter C. Kruge | 63 Wall St. (5) aera ae rt 37 Wall St. (5) |” 120 Broadway (5) 
| NY 1-815 Bowling Green 9-1420 NY 1-1176 leby 4-3934 NY 1-1126 Hanover 2-4850 | NY 1-319 Rector 2-5000 
eaten, Meee & CO. ‘DOMINION SECURITIES Irving A. Greene Lewis H. Serlen 
30 Pine St. (5) CORPORATION ERNST & COMPANY R. Sims Reeves Benjamin Grody 
NY 1-865 Bowling Green 9- 2432 | 40 Exchange Place (5) 120 Broadway (5) William F. Thompson é 
Howard E. St. John | NY 1-702 Whitehall 4-8161 NY 1-1137 Cortlandt 7-5600 JUNGER (S. H.) CO. 


| HARDY & CO 5 
: Max Barysh 7 ° 40 Exchange Place (5) 
Harold B. Smith | Walter F. Saunders cine S. Barech 30 Broad St. (4) NY 1-1779 Digby 4.4832 


NY 1-733 Digby 4-8400 * 
FPEIBLEMAN (T. J.) & Kenneth A. Roome mee Sse 

: COMPANY Hugh Kilmer KEIPER AND ZIMM 

Dealers in 41 Broad St. (4) ie Rene J. Cook 30 Broad Street (5) 
j NY 1-493 Bowling Green 9-4432 Thomas J. Heffernan Whitehall 4-4950 


LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI and weneeas <i, See W. Foster Webster Henry J. Keiper 


George A. Searight Rudolph W. Zimm 


HAUPT (IRA) & CO. 
OTHER SOUTHERN MUNICIPALS | wa Wee ae ogg cesium 111 Broadway (6) KIDDER (A. M.) & CO. 


NY 1-900 Whibehan 53-0000 | “<*> 1-208) Bester '3-0100 1 Wall St. (5) 
Harry J. Peiser NY 1-1310 Digby 4-2525 


NEWMAN, BROWN & CoO. William D. O'Connor Milton F. Lewis Richard M. Barnes 


INC. Alfred F. Tisch William G. Carrington William C. Mueller 


326 Hibernia Bank Building FOX (P. F.) & CO. HENTZ (H.) & CO. Nelpew: 4. Siretnesens 
NEW ORLEANS, 12 120 Broadway (5) 60 Beaver St. (4) John H. Reeves 
Long Distance 101 Teletypes NO 189 & NO 190 NY 1-944 Rector 2-7760 NY 1-999 Bowling Green 9-8420| KING & KING 
P. Fred Fox Allen F. Moore 40 Exchange Place (5) 


FREEMAN & COMPANY NY 1-423 Hanover 2-2772 


61 Broadway (6) gg teary ee oe Martin I. King 


B. S. DPANTONI & CO. Teeene & New etal 4-3844 | NY 1-1059 Hanover 2-8645 ee 
Investment Securities Philip H. Aceon Emanuel Koerner wre peer D.) ag 
AMERICAN BANK BLDG. NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. . roaaqway (4) 
Members Telephone: RAymond 9977 James F. Colthup HILL, THOMPSON & CO., INC. NY 1-86 Digby 4-1389 
New Orleans Stock Exchange Teletype NO 165 Joseph Janareli 120 Broadway (5) 
>. Howard G. Patterson NY 1-2660 Rector 2-2020 come 4 Be EM 
Frederick R. Eisele Samuel E. Magid ° 8 


GERTLER, STEARNS & Harry F. Reed KOBBE, GEARHART & 
Trading markets in COMPANY COMPANY 


JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR COMPANY 49 Wall Street (5) HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 45 Nassau St. (5) 
STANDARD aes = ON NY 1-926 Hanover 2-8333 25 Broad St. (4) NY 1-576 Rector 2-3600 
and other local securities. _9 2 
NEW ORLEANS BANK STOCKS John H. Gertler N¥ 1-210 Hanover 2-0600 Frederick D. Gearhart, Jr. 
GLADWIN (R. F.) & CO. HOIT, ROSE & TROSTER 
Blaise S. D'Antoni Stanley S. Carothers Erwin R. Schweickhardt Rector 2-0166 | NY 1-375 Bowling Green 9-7400 120 Broadway (5) 


. NY 1-1248 Barclay 7-3500 
R F. Sdwi 
nee . Glades | Edwin L. Tatro William T. Schmidt 


ita it —e ent ea a = nw can re asec sae _ — Carroll W. Williams 


-MUNICIPALS % : Louis A. Gibbs 


| LEBENTHAL & CO. 
Tennessee, Mississippi & Arkansas WHEN YOU THINK OF 135 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-2272 Rector 2-1737 


FIRM BIDS — FIRM OFFERINGS — QUOTATIONS i 
Detailed information on SF ny LOUISIANA & MISSISSIPPI pen ia 


a ey LUCKHURST & CO. 
BOND DEPARTMENT THINK OF US 60 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1825 Hanover 3-0280 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK | Herbert Singer 
Robert A. Mackie 
MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE _ KINGSBURY & ALVIS || Merbere'Lax 


Jules Bean 
Irving Wasserman 


MASTERSON (FRANK C.) & CO. 
64 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-1140 Hanover 2-9470 


Frank C. Masterson 


Quotations and Active Markets on | preg 


Send Your Inquiries on Harold J. Pollak 
George Leone 


FLORIDA | WISCONSIN SECURITIES MAYER (ROBT. C.) & CO., INC. 


30 Pine St. (5) 


MUNICIPAL BONDS | Nae es lia 


to Charles M. Kaiser 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 
One Wall St. (5) 


Participating Distributors and Dealers in TH E WISCONSI N COM PANY pied pp og =e 


: a 110 EAST WISCONSIN AVENUE Harold S. Baird 

General Market and Local Unlisted Securities | Gordon H. Ullrich 

Milwaukee 1 W. Wendell Reuss 
Frank J. Brady 


CORRIGAN & COMPANY : | Alvin J. Delaire 


(Formerly Corrigan, Miller & Company) coon oer 





Specialists in State of Louisiana 
and City of New Orleans Municipals 


























Telephone LD 311 — Teletype ME 283-4 New Orleans, La. Jackson, Miss. 
































Security Building Branch Offices 39 Broadway (6) 
MIAMI 32, FLORIDA MADISON OSHKOSH WAUSAU NY 1-1610 Digby 4-2290 





Joseph McManus 
Michael J. Heaney 
Walter V. Kane 




















Bell Teletype MM-80 Telephone 3-2137 & L. D. 52 
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MITCHELL & COMPANY 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-1227 Worth 2-4230 


Irving L. Feltman 
Cornelius B. Sheridan 
Alfred I. Abelow 

C. Benjamin Mitchell, Jr. 


MOORE (WILLIAM F.) & CO. 
2 Rector St. (6) 
Whitehall 4-0238 


William F. Moore 


NATIONAL QUOTATION 
BUREAU INCORPORATED 
46 Front St. 
NY 1-1900 Whitehall 3-8330 


Louis E. Walker 
Lt. Graham Walker 


NEWBURGER, LOEB & CO. 
40 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-2033 Whitehall 4-6300 


David Goldstein 
Harold F. Rees 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & 
CURTIS 
25 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1600 Hanover 2-5540 


David J. Lewis 
Harry L. Arnold 
Ernest A. Dahlgren 
Ernest N. Robb 


PLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & 
RUST 
61 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-310 Digby 4-4933 
William H. Pflugfelder 


PITFIELD (W. C.) & CO., INC. 
30 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1979 Hanover 2-8770 


Irving P. Grace 


PIZZINI (B. W.) & CO. 
55 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1063 BowlingGreen 9-6400 
B. Winthrop Pizzini 
W. Gurden Halsey 
Wilfred G. Conary, Jr. 
Culver B. McWilliam 


QUINCEY (CHAS. E.) & CO 
25 Broad St. (4) 
Hanover 2-4410 
Frank A. Pavis 


RANDOLPH & CO. 
2 Rector St. (6) 
NY 1-158 Digby 4-2960 ; 
Lt. Peyton Armistead Randolph 


RICE, JR. (J. K.) & CO. 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-714 Rector 2-4500 
Oliver A. Kimberly 


ROGGENBURG & CO. 
29 Broadway (6) 
NY 1-1928 Whitehall 3-3840 


Stanley L. Roggenburg 
Harry F. Roggenburg 
Fred V. Loeliger 


SAMMON (J. F.) & CO. 
2 Rector St. (6) 
NY 1-1388 Bowling Green 9-3575 
John F. Sammon 
N. J. O’Connell 


SAXTON (G. A.) & CO., INC. 

70 Pine St. (5) 
NY 1-609 Whitehall 4-4970 
Carl Stolle 

Arthur Bertsch 

Frank Warner 

Waiter Johnson 

William C. Orton, Jr. 


SCHWABACHER & CO. 
14 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-928 Cortlandt 7-4150 
John D. Hines 


SHERMAN (L. D.) & CO. 
30 Pine St. (5) 
NY 1-2218 Whitehall 4-7970 
Lee D. Sherman 
Hugh Devlin 
Irving Stein 


SMITH (HART) & CO. 
’ 52 William St. (5) 
NY 1-395 Hanover 2-0980 


\ Wm. Hart Smith 

William Eiger 

Joseph P. Simmons 
STEINER, ROUSE & CO. 

25 Broad St. (4) 

NY 1-804 Hanover 2-0700 


Edward S. Ladin 































| 


S 


S 
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TRAUSS BROS. 

32 Broadway (4) 

NY 1-832 Digby 4-8640 
Abraham Strauss 

Arthur J. Burian 

Joseph F. Donadio (In service) | 
Robert Strauss 

William V. Frankel (In Service) | 


TRYKER & BROWN 
50 Broad St. (4) 
NY 1-1582 Hanover 2-3970 


Elbridge H. Smith | 


ADVERTISEMENT 


| TOWNSEND, GRAFF & CO. 
120 Broadway (5) 
Cortlandt 7-1364 


John Heck 


TROSTER, CURRIE & SUMMERS 
74 Trinity Place (6) 
NY 1-376 Hanover 2-2400 


Willis M. Summers 
James Currie, Jr. 
Milton Pinkus 
James I. Brennan 








CALLEN & CO. 


Established 1922 


30 Broad Street, New York 4 














UNTERBERG (C. E.) & CO. 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


ADVERTISEMENT ADVERTISEMENT 


| VILAS & HICKEY 
49 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-911 Hanover 2 


J. Harold Marache 


61 Broadway (6) 

NY 1-1666 Bowling Gr’n 9-3565 
Clarence S. Unterberg 

Lt. Belmont Toubin (on war duty) 
Thomas Greenberg 


-7900 


| WERTHEIM & CO. 
120 Broadway (5) 
NY 1-1693 Rector 2-2300 
John D. Rocamora 


Stanley M. Waldron 
(Continued on page 820) 


72 Wall St. (5) 

NY 1-1499 Hanover 2 
E. Everett Van Tuyl 

Richard F. Abbe, Jr. 


-6622 

















T. J. FEIBLEMAN & Co. 


Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 
CARONDELET BUILDING 


NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


Bell Teletype 
NO 95 ) 


Telephone 
Raymond 3329 


41 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Telephone 
BOwling Green 9-4433 


Bell Teletype 
NY 1-493 


UNLISTED — INACTIVE 
Industrials * Oils *- Utilities 























JOSEPH McMANUS & CO. 


Members 
New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 6 
Teletype 
NY 1-1610 


39 BROADWAY 
Telephone 
Digby 4-2290 














CANADIAN 


Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Bonds 


F. B. ASHPLANT & Co. 


Two Wall Street Rector 2-1545 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Bell System Teletype—NY 1-69 

















CANADIAN SECURITIES 





BONDS STOCKS 
Government Public Utility 
Municipal Industrial 

Corporation Mining 


Traded in American Funds 


W. C. Pitfield & Co., Ine. 


Phone: 30 Broad Street Teletype: 
HAnover 2-8770 NEW YORK 4 NY 1-1979 
Montreal Toronto Ottawa Halifax Moncton 

St. John Vancouver Kingston, Jamaica London, England 




















Unlisted Securities- 


We solicit inquiries in all unlisted securities 
particularly in the bonds and preferred 
stocks of utility operating companies. 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO 


Nelson Douglass & Co., Los Angeles 
Scherck, Richter Company, St. Louis 


Rogers and Tracy, Chicago 
Robert C. Buell and Co., Hartford 


EASTMAN, DILLON & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange N. Y. Curb Exchange 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Tel. BOwling Green 9-3100 Bell System Tel. NY 1-752 


BRANCHES 


Philadelphia Chicago Reading Easton Paterson Hartford 
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| BYLLESBY (H. M.) AND CO, 
Stock Exchange Bldg. (2) 
PH 73 Rittenhouse 3717 
J. Gentry Daggy 
Alfred J. Willis 


CROUTER, BODINE & GILL 
Packard Bldg. (2) 
Locust 6770 


| Joseph O. Barnes 

‘DOLPHIN & CO. 

| Fidelity-Phila. Tr. Bldg. (9) 
PH 299 Pennypacker 4646 
Leo M. Dolphin 

| Walter H. Schumann 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Russell M. Dotts 
Thomas B. Krug 
Frank L. Whitley 


BLIZZARD (HERBERT H.) & CO. 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
PH 160 Pennypacker 6161 
H. H. Blizzard (on war duty) 
Henry B. Gurney, Jr. 
Thomas J. Joyce 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St. (3) 
PH 30 Pennypacker 8200 


Richard W. Heward 


ADVERTISEMENT 


: WYETH & CO. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


(Continued from page 819) 


WITKOWSKI (JOHN) & CO. 40 Wall St. (5) 
25 Broad St. (4) | NY 1-481 Whitehall 4-0650 


NY 1-1211 Hanover 2-4994 Wilbur Wittich 
John Witkowski 


ADVERTISEMENT | 


Orlando, Fla. 


LEEDY, WHEELER & CO. 
Florida Bank Bldg. 
OR 10 5161 


Loomis C. Leedy 
F. Monroe Alleman 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARNES & LOFLAND 
1420 Chestnut St. (2) 
PH 347 Rittenhouse 0730 


A. M. Barnes 
BATTLES & COMPANY, INC. 


Newark, N. J. 


RIPPEL (JULIUS A.), INC. 
744 Broad St. (2) 
NK 294 Market 3-5331 


WOOD, GUNDY & CO., INC. 
14 Wall St. (5) 
NY 1-920 Cortlandt 7-6080 


Allison W. Marsland 





¥ 
EUREKA 


@ REDDING 


BAKERSFIELD 
SANTA BARBARA 


BEVERLY HILLS@, @ PASADENA 
LOS ANGELES @ aiversive 


SANTA ANA - 


COVERING 


ALL 
© Important 


CALIFORNIA 
INVESTMENT 
SECURITY 
MARKETS 


Ar, 


BANKAMERICA COMPANY 


~Members 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE (Associate) 
LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
300 Montgomery Street 650 S. Spring Street 


?) Offices in Principal California Cities 

















New Jersey Municipals 





744 Broad Street 





Julius A. Rippel, Inc. 


Newark 


MArket 3-5331 


New York Phone REctor 2-5344 
Bell Teletype — NK 294 








1528 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 184 Pennypacker 9500 


E. Arnold Service 


BELL (W. H.) & CO., INC. 
1500 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 16 Pennypacker 8328 
Benjamin A. Brooks 
Edward J. Caughlin 
R. C. Fernon 


BIDDLE (MONCURE) & CO. 


1520 Locust St. (2) 

PH 586 Pennypacker 6300 
Charles A: Schaufler 

Carl Necker 


BIOREN & CO. 
1508 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 574 Pennypacker 9400 





Harold F. Scattergood 
BROOKE, STOKES & CO. 


N. E. Cor. 18th & Locust Sts. (2) | 


Pennypacker 8300 
George H. A. Andress 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 
1529 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 265 Rittenhouse 4488 
Almon L. Hutchinson 
Robert McCook 
John F. Weller 
Walter D. Fixter 


BUTCHER & SHERRERD 
i500 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 4 Pennypacker 2700 
James J. McAtee 
William J. Nichols 


ELWORTHY & CO. 


111 SUTTER STREET 


SAN 


FRANCISCO 4 


Underwriters and Distributors of 


Corporation and Municipal Securities 


Associate Members 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Our Trading Department Maintains Markets in 


Securities of the Pacific Coast 


TELEPHONE GARFIELD 4460 


BELL TELETYPE SF 488 


DOUGHERTY (A. WEBSTER) & 
co 


1421 Chestnut St. (2) 
PH. 70 Rittenhouse 2580 


Ellwood S. Robinson 


FITCH (E. M.) & CO., INC. 
S. E. Cor. 15th & Locust Sts. (2) 





Pennypacker 8700 
Francis M. Roberts, Jr. 


|FOGARTY, FRANK J. 


Commercial Trust Bldg. (2) 
PH 426 Rittenhouse 0172 


| GERSTLEY, SUNSTEIN & CO. 


213 S. Broad St. (7) 
PH 591 Pennypacker 0534 


Bernard H. Tobias 
GREENWOOD (H. T.) & CO. 


123 S. Broad St. (9) 
PH 188 Rittenhouse 9555 

















30 PINE STREET 
Tel. WH 4-7970 


WE LIKE 
Great American Industries 
DON’T YOU? 


Circular and Earnings Statement Available 


L. D. SHERMAN & CO. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-2218 














DEALERS 


72 Wall Street 
NEW YORK 5 





Telephone HAnover 2-2280 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-106 


UNDERWRITERS 


State and Municipal 


BONDS 


CHARLES CLARK & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


123 South Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA 9 
Telephone Kingsley 2400 











~ 


Bell Teletype—OR 10 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1924 


FLORIDA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


LEEDY, WHEELER & CO. 


Florida Bank Building 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


Long Distance 27 




















Alfred W. Tryder 


_HMALL, TATTERSALL & CO. 
225 S. 15th St. (2) 
| PH 428 Pennypacker 5360 


| Bernard V. Tattersall 


HARPER & TURNER, INC. 
1411 Walnut St. (2) 
Rittenhouse 6200 


M. Wm. Goodman 


HENDRICKS & EASTWOOD 
| INC. 

Packard Bldg. (2) 

PH 262 Rittenhouse 1332 


Frederick S. Fischer, Jr. 


NORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
1429 Walnut St. (2) 
Locust 6800 


Joseph A. Mc Namee 
Robert M. Holdsworth 


| JANNEY & CO. 
| 1529 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 80 Rittenhouse 7700 


George J. Muller 


| KENNEDY AND CO. 
Land Title Bldg. (10) 
PH 380 Rittenhouse 3940 


Geo. H. Williams 


LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 
1431 Chestnut St. (2) 
Locust 6226 
Norman A. Lafferty 


Cornelius Kelley 


MACKEY, DUNN & CoO., INC. 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
PH 588 Pennypacker 2600 


Harry Shevlin 


MARVIN & CO. 
Lincoln-Liberty Bldg. (7) 
PH 233 Rittenhouse 1310 
Edward F. J. Clarke 
George.W. Dart 


MILLER. (E. W. & R. C.) & CO. 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
PH 84. Pennypacker 1570 
R. Conover Miller 
George S. Compton 


MONTGOMERY, SCOTT & CO. 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
Pennypacker 7400 
Harry S. Maneely 
Russell A. Harris 


MORRISSEY (F. J.) & CO. 
1510 Chestnut St. (2) 
PH 279 Rittenhouse 8500 
Frank J. Morrissey 
Wm. J. McCullen 


NASH (H.N.) & CO. 
1421 Chestnut St. (2) 
PH 257 Locust 1477 


Harold N. Nash 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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RAMBO, KEEN, CLOSE & 
KERNER, INC. 
1518 Locust, St. (2) 
PH 63 Pennypacker 2800 


Edmund J. Davis 
Russell W. Schaffer 


ROLLINS (E. H.) & SONS 
INCORPORATED 
1528 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 268 Pennypacker 0100 


SCHMIDT, POOLE & CO. 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
PH 538 Kingsley 0650 


E. Coit Williamson 


SHERIDAN, BOGAN CO. 
1616 Walnut St. (3) 
Kingsley 4400 
William Ward, 3rd 


SMITH (E. W.) CO. 
Lewis Tower (2) 
PH 25 Pennypacker 8383 


Joseph Markman 


SNYDER (GEO. E.) & CO. 
Stock Exchange Bldg. (2) 
PH 220 Rittenhouse 0308 


Thomas J. Love 


STROUD & COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
PH 296 Pennypacker 7330 


R. Victor Mosley 
John K. Ruckdeschel 
Thomas F. O*Rourke 
Frank J. Laird 
Michael J. Rudolph 
Allen B. Foard 

L. Wister Randolph 
Edgar L. Hunter 
Robert J. Campbell 
William P. Congreve 


TAGGART (CHARLES A.) & CO. 


. 1500 Walnut St. (2) 
Kingsley 1716 


Charles A. Taggart 


WOOD, JR. (A. C.) & CO. 
511 Chestnut St. (6) 
Lombard 7600 


Marguerite A. Campbell 


WOODCOCK, McLEAR & CO. 


1518 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 197 Pennypacker 8916 


Walter B. McLear 


WRIGHT, WOOD & CO. 
123 S. Broad St. (9) 
PH 224 Pennypacker 7275 


- Alexander Bryson - 


YARNALL & CO. 
1528 Walnut St. (2) 
PH 22 Pennypacker 0300 


Russell M. Ergood 
Samuel M. Kennedy 
Harry B. Snyder 


YORK (WARREN W.) & CO. 
; Land Title Bldg. (10) 
--PH 556 Ritenhouse 9393 


Paul C. Fredericks, Jr. 
Joseph E. Morley 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


YOUNG & CO., INC. 
| Peoples Bank Bldg. (22) 
PG 488 Court 3100 


St. Louis, Mo. 


407 North 8th St. (1) 
SL 144 Garfield 0727 
Jerome F. Tegeler 
Robert A. Walsh 

R. Emmet Byrne 
Herman J. Zinger 


DEMPSEY-TEGELER & CO. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


FUSZ-SCHMELZLE & Co. 
Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. (2) 
SL 591 Central 2614 
Firmin D. Fusz, Jr. 

Ralph R. Smith 
William J. Blake 


705 Olive St. (1) 

SL 593 Central 7600 

Ralph Deppe 

Edward D. Jones 
(Continued on page 822) 





JONES (EDWARD D.) & CO. 





} EM Ee as 
x a 


f 
‘ 











MAJOR HERBERT H. BLIZZARD, A. C. 


TAKES PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


MISS ELIZABETH K. SCOTT 


AND 


MR. HENRY B. GURNEY, JR. 


HAVE BEEN ADMITTED 
TO GENERAL PARTNERSHIP IN THE FIRM 


Heersert H. Buwzzarp « Co. 


INVESTMENT BROKERS 


123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


es 
































Tel. Rittenhouse 3940 
Race 6866 





KENNEDY ano CO. 


Established 1923 


Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 


American Investment Securities 
COMMON 


Bought -—— Sold — Quoted 


MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 


Bell System Teletype 
PH 380 
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UNLISTED 
Railroad, Public Utility and Industrial 
; SECURITIES 


We are interested in block offerings of listed and unlisted 
securities either for our own account or for distribution 
through our organization. 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


BOENNING & Co. 


MEMBERS PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 


1606 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


PENnypacker 8200 Bell System Teletype New York Telephones: 
Race 3266 PH 30 COrtlandt 7-1202 





WHitehall 4-6770 














Greetings and Best Wishes 
from Philadelphia 


i 


TRADING DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 


R. VICTOR MOSLEY, Vice PRESIDENT 





EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 


EDGAR L. HUNTER 
FRANK J. LAIRD 


L. WISTER RANDOLPH 
RAILROAD BONDS 


ALLEN B. FOARD, Jr. 
THOMAS F. O*ROURKE 
JOHN K. RUCKDESCHEL PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS & STOCKS 


WILLIAM CONGREVE 
MICHAEL J. RUDOLPH 


EDWARD F. HIRSCH * 
WILLIAM PRESCOTT WATTS. - 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 
RAILROAD BOND CONSULTANT 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE - PH 296-297 
New YORK WIRES - REC. 2-6528-29 


STROUD & COMPANY 
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bonds. Again Mr. Tobin offered 
to send to each of the representa- 
tives of our Committee any re- 
leases by the Conference on State 
Defense pertinent to the above. 
These were received and have 
been helpful in keeping us in- 


‘National Security Traders 
Association BOOSTERS 


(Continued from page 821) 
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Shortly after the formation of 
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the “Boren Bill” (HR 1502), which 
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Russell M. Dotts 


bill is to prevent the SEC from 
having any jurisdiction over tax- 
'exempt securities, which, in his 
| opinion, was never the intent of 
Congress. Your Chairman went 
to New York to consult Mr. David 
Wood, of Thomson, Wood & Hoff- 
|/man, who assumed the leadership 
for the various municiual organ- 
|izations. On June 10 and subse- 
/quent dates letters were sent to 
|all municipal representatives and 
| presidents of our affiliates, urging 
| them to have their members con- 
tact their local municipal officers 
-and Congressmen, urging their 
support of this bill when it is 
|presented before the Interstate 
'and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
| tee for hearings. We supplied our 
| representative with a copy of a 
letter written by Mr. Wood to a 
governor of one of the States as 
| well as a letter written by one of 
'our affiliates to its members, sug- 
gesting they use this type of ap- 
proach. A great deal of good 
work has been done and there still 
is plenty more to be done before 
we can be assured of its passage. 
The committee, through the ef- 


| forts of our affiliated groups has 
|| secured the promise of the ser- 


‘vice of governors, mayors and 


other high ranking municipal of- 


| ficiats to either personally appear 


or send representatives to the 
hearings when they are held. Mr. 
Wood.has promised to advise us 
the moment he learns when the 


| bill (HR 1502) is to come up for 


hearings, so a last-minute check 
can be made. 


There has been practically no 
change in the committee during 
the year. However, we have had 
the pleasure of adding the Munici- 


pal Bond Club of Memphis with 
its 26 members as well as the Dal- 
las Bond Club and its 76 mem- 
bers to our membership during 
the year, which I am sure will 
further strengthen the municipal 
representation of N.S.T.A. The 
various .representatives having 
been selected by the presidents or 
the affiliates themselves, have 
given their chairman their fullest 
cooperation. The committee has 
endeavored. to cooperate fully. . 
with the officers and: Executive 
Council to keep them fully in- 
formed at all times of our activity. 

At this time I would like to 
take the opportunity of thanking 


every member of our committee, 
every representative and the of- 


ficers of N.S.T.A. for the splendid 
help and cooperation given me 
this year; and to assure the new 
chairman that he can expect and 
‘will receive the same enthusiastic 
cooperation for the ensuing year, 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 








AMERICAN 
BANK NOTE 
COMPANY 
Preferred Dividend No. 150 
Common Dividend No. 134 
A quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
(114%) on the Preferred Stock for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1943, and 


a dividend of 15¢ per share on the Com- 
mon Stock have been declared. Both divi- 
dends are payable October 1, 1943, to 
holders of record September 13, 1943. 
The stock transfer books will remain open. 


Jr. 


Secretary 


1. P. TREADWELL, 


Iuly 28, 1943 











At a meeting of Directors held 
August 17, 1943 in London it was 
decided to pay on September 30th 
Interim Dividend of Ten Pence for 
each One Pound of Ordinary Stock 
free of tax. Coupon No. 192 must 
be used for Dividend. 

All transfers received in order 
at London on or before August 
31st will be in time for payment 
of dividend to transferees. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, LIMITED 


August 17, 1943 
Gi POND E. I. pu Pont DE NemouRS 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: August 16, 1943 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable October 25, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on October 8, 1943; also $1.00 a share, as the 
third ‘‘interim’’ dividend for 1943, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable September 
14, 1943, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 23, 1943. 

W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 





men = 








Johns- Manville 


Corporation 


M Divi 


The Board of Directors declared a regular 
gtomte rid dividend of $1.75 per share on the 
jumulative 7% Preferred Stock payable 
October 1, 1943, to holders of record on 
September 17, 1943, and a dividend of 50c 
per share on the Common Stock payable 

_ September 24, 1943, to holders of record on 
September 10, 1943. . 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International Harveste: 
Company declared a quarteriy dividend of 
fifty cents (50c) er share on the common 


stock payable October 15, 1943, to all holders 
of record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 20, 1943. 

SANFORD B. WHITE, Secretary. 








INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
475 Fifth Avénue, New York, N. Y. 

A dividend of FIFTY CENTS a share has 
been declared on the capitai stock of this 
Company, payable October 1, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
September. 15, 1943. The stock transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 


KANSAS «.itY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
First Preferred, Series B Dividend No. 67 
Kansas City, Missouri August 18, 1943 

ine regu.ar quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the First Preferred; Series ‘‘B’’, 
Stock of the Kansas City Power & Light Com- 
pany has been declared payable October 1, 
1943, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 14, 1943. 

All persons holdine stock of the company 





are requested to transfer on or before Sep- 
tember 14, 1943, such stock to the ee who 
are entitled to receive the dividends. 


H. C. DAVIS, Assistant Secretary. 


KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
: 120 Broadway, New York City 

f August 20, 1943. 

. .A.cash distribution of twenty-five cents 
(25c) a share and a special cash distribution 
-of fifty cents (50c) a share have today been 
-declared by. Kennecott Copper Corporation, pay- 
able on September 30. 1943, to stockholders of 
ae at the close of business on August 30, 

3. 


A. 8. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 
EL a 5 LT AE III NETL HD ION 


A. HOLLANDER & SON, INC. 
5 COMMON DIVIDEND 





A dividend of 25c per 
share on the Common 
Stock has been de- 
clared, payable Sept. 15, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on Sept. 4. Checks will 


be mailed. 
Newark, N. J.. Albert J. Feldman 
Aug. 23 Secretary 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


OFFICE OF NORTHERN STATES 
POWER COMPANY (WISCONSIN) 
Chicago Illinois 

The board of directors of Northern States 
Power Company (Wisconsin), at a meeting 
held on August 17, 1943, declared a_ dividend 
of’one and one-quarter per cent (144%) per 
Share on the Preferred Stock of the Company, 
payable by check September 1, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record as of the close of business 
August 20, 1943, for the quarter ending August 


31, 1943. 
N. H. BUCKSTAFF, Treasurer. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 103 


A DIVIDEND of One Dollar ($1.00) per 
share on the Common Stock of this Company 
has been declared payable at the Treasurer’s 
Office, No. 165. Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
on Friday, September 24, 1943, to stockholders 
of record at three o'clock P. M., on Tuesday, 


August 31, 1943. The stock transfer books 
will not be closed for the payment of this 
dividend. 


J. A. SIMPSON, 


Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., August 19, 1943. 





UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
3 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable October 1, 1943, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 3, 1943. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 











E. Felix Shaskan Dies 


E. Felix Shaskan, partner in 
Shaskan & Co., 40 Exchange 
Place, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
died at his home of a heart attack. 


An art connoisseur, Mr. Shaskan 
had acquired an extensive collec- 
tion of paintings. 

He is survived by two sons, Paul 
N. and George Lincoln Shaskan; 
a sister, Mrs. Jennie Aaronson, 
and two. brothers, George and 
Alexander Shaskan. 





FINANCIAL NOTICE 








Notice of Partial Redemption 
of Bonds for Sinking Fund 


Southern Natural Gas Company 


First Mortgage Pipe Line 
Sinking Fund Bonds 
3%4% Series Due 1956 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to holders 
of the above Bonds that, pursuant te provi- 
sions of Indenture dated as of April 1, 1941 
to Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company 
and.J. T. Harrigan, as Trustees, and of said 
Bonds, the undersigned has elected to redeem 
and does hereby call for redemption on Octo- 
ber 1, 1943, $108,000 principal amount of said 
Bonds, at the Sinking Fund Redemption Price 
in effect on that date, i.e., 102%4% of the 
principal amount thereof. 

The Bonds so called for redemption have 
been drawn by lot by Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company, as Trustee, and their 
distinctive numbers are as follows: 


Coupon Bonds Bearirg the Prefix 


Letter M 

38 1364 3671' 5524 7061 8904 11229 
54 1477 3778 5696 7062 98933 11230 
83 1494 4004 5747 7107 8984 11462 
99 1572 4061 5765 7144 9408 11591 
117 1591 4100 5844 7154 9677 11672 
195 1636 4421 5851 7224 9711 11694 
235 1705 4511 6153 7330 9962 11737 
345 1748 4554 6389 7529 9979 12285 
411 4590 6390 7711 10688 12472 
492 2156 4654 6427 7836 103800 12507 
609 2192 4754, 6640 8015 10930 12551 
799 2251 5018 6753 8016 10931 12671 
860 2360 5033 6927 8097 10986 12694 

1148 2515 5122 6962 8142 10990 

1296 3271 5434 7039 8338 11078 


Fully Registered Bonds Bearing the 
Prefix Letter R 
127 184 613 614 #615 


On October 1, 1943 there will become and 
be due and payable on each Bond so to be re- 
deemed, at the principal office of Central Han- 
over Bank and Trust Company, 70 Broadway, 
Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, 
102% % of the principal amount thereof, with 
interest accrued upon such principal amount 
to said date. Payment will be made upon pres- 


entation and surrender of such Bonds accom-* 


panied, in the case of coupon bonds, by all 
appurtenant interest coupons maturing on or 
after that date. From and after October 1, 
1943 interest on said Bonds so called for re- 
demption will cease to accrue and interest 
coupons maturing after that date will be void. 
Fully Registered Bonds and Coupon Bonds 
registered as to principal should be accom- 
panied by duly executed assignments or trans- 
fer powers in blank. 
Southern Natural Gas Company, 
By H. GORDON CALDER, Treasurer. 


Dated: August 26, 1943. 





Rapid Advancement for 





Lt. Gol. K. H. Qwens 


Lt. Col. Kenneth H. Owens, for- 
mer Detroit broker, has received 
many rapid advancements during 
his career in the Army, both in 


World War I and the present con- | 


flict. 

He began his military career in 
1917 when he organized a college 
unit while a medical student at 
the University of Chicago, and 
entered the medical enlisted corps. 
He rose to the command of cap- 
tain in only a year and nine days. 
After his discharge from the 
Army, he abandoned his plans to 


become a doctor and entered the | 
investment business in Detroit in | 
which he was active until his re- 


call to duty in the Army in Jan- 
uary, 1941. He was assigned to 
the recruit reception center at 
Camp Grant in command of a 
medical detachment. Appointed 
Adjutant in May, 1941, he was 
transferred to the medical re- 
placement training center in Au- 
gust, 1941, as Assistant Adjutant 
General of the assignment center. 
He was appointed personnel offi- 
cer in charge of military and civ- 
ilian personnel at the camp on 
November 1, 1941. On April 15, 
1942, he was promoted to Major 
and in April, 1943, he was ad- 
vanced to his present rank. 


R. P. Gompton Joins 
Republic Aviation 


Randolph P. Compton has re- 
signed as Vice-President of Union 
Securities Corp. to engage in war 
industrial work. After taking a 
retraining course at. the Harvard 
School of Business AWministration, 
Mr. Compton has just become as- 
sociated with the Republic Avia- 
tion Corp. at Farmingdale, L. I. 
Prior to joining Union Securities 
Corp. in July, 1941, Mr. Compton 
had been in charge of municipal 
bond activities at Lazard Freres & 
Co. since 1934. He*was formerly 
Vice-President of the William R. 
Compton Co., specialists in munic- 
ipal bonds. 


Denv. & Rio Grande Offers 


Interesting Situation 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 
4s of 1936 offer an interesting 
situation, according to a circular 
just issued by Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust, 61 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of 
this circular may be obtained upon 
request from Pflugfelder, Bamp- 
ton & Rust. 











FINANCIAL NOTICE 





NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


To the Holders of 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


Refunding and Improvement Mortgage 
0.85% Bonds, Series G-3 
due February 1, 1944 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that The 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company has 
elected to exercise its reserved right to redeem 
and pay off on September 20, 1943, all of the 
above-mentioned bonds then outstanding at 
100.20% of their principal amount, together 
with accrued interest on such principal amount 
to said date, in accordance with the terms of 
Article Five of the Refunding and Improve- 
ment Mortgage, dated April 1, 1928, from The 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company to 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York and 
Herbert Fitzpatrick, Trustees, and Part IV of 
the Seventh Supplement thereto, dated May 1, 
1936, and Part II of the Tenth Suppiement 
thereto, dated February 1, 1941, and tnat all 
of said bonds are called for redemption on 


said date. There will therefore become due 
and payable on September 20, 1943, at the 
citice of J. P. Morgan & O©o., Incorporated, 


23 Wall Street, New York 8, N. Y., Paying 
Agent, the principal amount of said bonds, 
tegether with a premium of 0.20% of such 
principal amount, and accrued interest on 
such principal amount to said date. From 
and after said date interest on said bonds 
will cease to accrue, and all coupons maturing 
February 1, 1944, shall be null and void. 

The bonds should be presented for redemp- 
ticn as aforesaid with the coupons payabie 
February 1, 1944, attached. In the case of 
bonds registered as to principal, where pay- 
ment to anyone other than the registered 
owner is desired, the bonds must be accom- 
panied by proper instruments of assignment 
and transfer. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


By H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary, 
Cleveland, Ohio, dated August 20, 1943. 





Telephone HAnover 2-9500 





Active Trading Markets in 
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holding company under 


did it hold much more than one- 
quarter of the voting stock. While 
the company does not publish a 
“consolidated”’ balance sheet, the 
“system” size is estimated at about 
$3,000,000,000 or approximately 
equal to that of the Electric Bond & 
Share system. The latter company, 
however, has actively managed its 
subsidiary holding companies 
(through Ebasco) with the excep- 
tion of American Gas & Electric. 

United Corp. has made several 
moves to conform to the Utility 
Act, but thus far the SEC has 
remained critical of these efforts. 
In November, 1941, a plan was 
filed with the commission to ex- 
pend $2,500,000 for purchase of its 
preference stock in the open mar- 
ket, and a hearing was held in 
December, but no decision had 
been rendered in the intervening 
year and nine months. In 1939 the 
company undertook to broaden its 
portfolio, probably with the idea 
of attaining investment trust 
'status, and $4,478,651 
| $8,000,000 authorized by the SEC) 
| was expended in the purchase of 
| 25 “blue ribbon” industrial stocks. 


| This section of the portfolio re- 








to the date of the company’s last 
'report. The company has not 
wished to dispose of additional 
utility holdings at prevailing 
prices because this would result 
in heavy book losses. 


The company accordingly pro- 
posed, pending completion of the 
program for diversifying its port- 
folio, that it would refrain from 
|voting as a stockholder in the 
utility companies which it con- 
trolled. However, this plan did 
not appeal to the commission, 
| which instituted an inquiry into 
the corporate structure, distribu- 
tion of voting power, advisability 
of continued existence, etc. Hear- 
ings were held in October, 1942, 
but no formal decision was an- 
nounced. More recently, under its 
new President, William Hickey, 
the company proposed a policy of 
reducing stock holdings in its four 
“subsidiaries” to less than 10%. 
Thus it would relinquish control, 
and escape regulation by the SEC 
under the Utility Act (though re- 
maining under its jurisdiction as 
an investment trust). It also 
agreed to consult the commission 
before voting its remaining stock 








(out of 


mained practically unchanged up | 





Public Utility Securities 


United Corporation Ordered to Recapitalize 


United Corporation, organized primarily as an investment com- 
pany by the Morgan-Drexel interests in 1929, is construed to be a 
the Utility Act, 
ownership of 10% or more of voting stock of any utility company 
constitutes “control.” Thus, United Corp. became the holding company 
for Columbia Gas, Niagara Hudson, Public Service and United Gas 
Improvement, although in no case® 


which § states. that 





holdings of 10% or less in these 
companies. 

The commission recently re- 
jected this plan and ordered the 
company to recapitalize. The SEC 
stated: “United’s plan offers noth- 
ing which will assure the expedi- 
tious disposition of its holdings in« 
the subsidiaries. The plan merely 
recites an intention to carry out 
the reduction program. ... The 
mere reduction to less than 10% 
will not necessarily transform 
United into an investment com- 
pany.” 

The commission presumably has 
the legal right to order a recap- 
italization prior to disposition of 
a controlling interest in the four 
subsidiaries. But its argument 
that “United, even with less than 
10% of voting stock, would easily 
remain by far the largest single 
stockholder in each subsidiary,” 
loses weight in view of United’s 
willingness to give up any remain- 
ing voting rights. The contention 
that United has attached too mariy 
reservations to this offer seems 
beside the point. The Utility Act 
specifically fixes 10% as the di- 
viding line between control and 
non-control. While it is true that 
some additional powers to de- 
termine control are given to the 
Commission, the language of the 
Act seems to indicate that these 
are intended only for exceptional 
cases, 

Assuming that United Corp. pro- 
ceeds with a recapitalization plan, 
as the next step to conform to 
SEC ideas, the question arises as 
to the assignment of new common 
stock to the preferred and com- | 
mon stockholders. There are out- 
standing 2,488,712 shares of $3 
preference stock and 14,529,491 
shares of common. Dividend pay- 
ments on the preferred have been 
irregular since 1937 though present 
arrears amount to only $2 ($1 was 
paid in February, $3 last year). 
Share earnings, which amounted 
to $4.30 in 1937, dropped to $1.43 
last year and in the first half of 
1943 to 70c. The decline has been 
largely due to the lower dividends 
paid by Public Service of New 
Jersey, following the heavy in- 
roads made by Federal taxes into 
that company’s earnings (earnings 
were on a “parent company” basis 
and on a consolidated “system” 

(Continued on page 827) 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Bank stocks, since the lows of 1932, have for a number of reasons, 
lagged sadly behind the general market. It is of interest to compare 
the market record of high grade bank stocks, as represented by 
Standard and Poor’s weekly index of 19 New York City bank stocks, 
with that of high grade industrials, as represented by the Dow Jones 


Industrial Average. 


At the low of 1932 Dow Jones® 


Industrials were 41.22, while at 
‘the recent July 1943 high, they 
‘were 145.82, or 253.8% higher. 
Standard and Poor’s bank stock 
index was 60.3 at the 1932 low, 
and 95.5 at the July 1943 high, or 
only 58.4% higher. This is a truly 
astounding difference, for the 
bank stock appreciation is only 
23% of the appreciation of the 
Dow Jones industrial average. 
Measuring again from the 1932 
low, but this time to the high of 
the market in the first quarter of 
1937, we find that the D. J. in- 
dustrials moved from 41.22 to 
194.40, or 371.6%, while bank 


stocks moved from 60.3 to 154.5, 
or 156.2%. In this case bank stock 
appreciation was 42.2% of indus- 


Standard & Poor's Bank Stock Index 
Dow Jones Industrial Average __________ 
It now seems worthwhile to ex- 
amine the performance of the in- 
dividual bank stocks which com- 
prise the Standard and Poor’s in- 
dex. The following tabulation, 
therefore, shows the market ap- 


preciation of each stock from De-! 


Asked Price 
12/31/42 
Bank of Manhattan 17 
Bank of New York 
Bankers Trust 
Brooklyn Trust 
Central Hanover 


Commercial National 

Cont. B. & T 

» Corn Exchange 

MME ia 
First National _._..__..___~.~_ 
Guaranty 

Irving 

Manufacturers 

National City 

New York Trust._..._..___ 
Public National ____ 

U. S. Trust 


Average —____ Ae 


It will be noted that from Dec.! ally equivalent to 186% on 


31, 1942 to Aug. 18, 1943 the aver- 
age appreciation of the 19 bank 
stocks has been 29.7%, and that 
in order again to reach the 1937 
highs their average appreciation 
must be 64.6%. There are, how- 
ever, marked differences between 
the individual stocks. Empire 
Trust, for example, shows an ap- 
preciation of 72.0% during the 
.current year, while United States 
Trust shows only 18.1%. To reach 
the 1937 high, Empire Trust shows 
a potential appreciation of 133.5%, 
while Commercial National shows 
only 12%. Between these two ex- 
tremes lies a great assortment of 
percentages, comparatively few of 
which are very close to the aver- 


e. . 

In the case of Empire Trust, the 
stock suffered an unusually severe 
decline from a high of 3734 in 1937 
to 8% in 1940, at which time the 
par value was changed from $10.00 
. to $50.00 per share, since when 
the new stock has climbed to 80. 
The 1937 high of 37% was on a 
‘par of $10.00, and-is mathematic- 








8/18/43 





trial stock appreciation. Obvious- 
ly bank stocks did comparatively 
better between 1932 and 1937 
in relation to industrial stocks, 
than they have since 1937. 

Currently, both bank stocks and 
industrials are moderately below 
their highs of July 1943, as fol- 
lows: 

D. J. 
Industrials 
July 1943 High_._.__ 95.5 145.82 
Aug. 18, 1943 94.6 138.45 

If we assume that both bank 
stocks and industrial stocks are 
likely, during the course of the 
present market, again to reach 
their highs of 1937, a not un- 
reasonable assumption, we find 
that bank stocks are in a very 
favorable position, as follows: 

% Apprec. 
to Reach 
1937 High 


154.5 63.3 % 
194.40 40.4% 


cember 31, 1942 to August 18, 
1943, and also the potential appre- 


ciation from this latter date neces- 
sary for each stock to reach its 
1937 high. The current yield of 


each stock is also shown. 
Potential 
Appreciation: 
8/18/43 Current 
to 1937 H. Yield 
% G% 
95.3 
40.3 
70.4 
73.6 
55.1 
72.4 
80.1 
12.0 
24.7 
64.4 
133.5 
81.3 
28.8 


Bank 
Stocks 


1937 
High 


Aug. 18, 


Appre- 
ciation 
% 

25.0 
35.6 
33.6 
42.7 
20.7 
28.8 
20.1 
28.4 
35.2 
24.5 
72.0 
30.6 
28.6 
21.3 
27.0 
18.2 
22.8 
21.7 
18.1 


29.7 


- 
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21% 


45.6 
51.1 
72.0 
79.2 
74.3 
73.4 


61.6 
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par 
of $50.00, thus, the present stock 
will have to appreciate approxi- 
mately 133.5% to reach its equiva- 
lent 1937 high. 

As has been pointed out in this 
column before, the banks are en- 
joying a period of great activity 
occasioned by the Nation’s stu- 
pendous war effort; furthermore, 
this activity is being translated 
into the most favorable .earning 
situation which they have experi- 
enced in many years. Deposits, 
earning assets, book values, and 
all the other tokens of bank pros- 
perity, have been growing and are 
continuing to grow. The post-war 
era, too, seems to hold great 
promise for commercial banking, 
and on a sounder basis than was 
possible under a system which, in 
the 1929 era, tolerated the spec- 
ulative activities of “security af- 
filiates.”’ 

All things considered, it seems 
to this writer that a diversified 
list of high grade New York City 
bank stocks at current levels has 
much to offer the conservative 





Real Estate Securities 


Hotel Lexington Cash Sinking Fund Of $193,988.71 For | 


Six Months Ended June 30, 1943 Is $57,716.38 More 


Than Amount Available 


In Previous Six Months 


A Total Sinking Fund Of $330,261.04 For 12 Months 


Period Equal To Nearly 10°94 Of Funded Debt 
Presently Outstanding 


The 28-story Hotel Lexington containing approximately 750 
rooms and located on the southeast corner of Lexington Avenue and 


48th Street, New York City, was reorganized in 1935. 


Securities 


issued in the reorganization consisted of a unit comprising an $800 


Mortgage Income Bond, a $200 Income Debenture Note and 15 shares | 
of Capital Stock for each old $1,000 bond. The stock so issued repre- | 
sents about 67% of the equity in® 


the property. Under the terms of 
the indentures the sinking funds 
purchase the bonds and notes, the 
stock being retained by those who 
tender bonds and notes to the 
sinking funds. 

The reorganization record of the 
property is impressive in spite of 
the fact that it was handicapped 
at the start, with reorganization | 
expenses of about $144,000 and | 
cost of alterations and improve-| 
ments of about $165,000, of which 
$127,000 was the cost of the “Re- 
vere Room,” which has been a 
good source of income since com- 
pleted. The period up to June, 
1942, produced income sufficient, 
however, to defray the above 
costs and to pay in full all 4% 
cumulative interest on the funded 
debt of $3,900,000 and to leave a 
balance of about $16,000 available 
as a sinking fund, sufficient to 
reduce funded debt to $3,867,500. 

Starting, however, in July, 1242, 
with a clean slate and a demand 
for hotel accommodations, the 
property has reduced funded debt 
to $3,445,800 as of Aug. 31, 1943, 
with approximately $62,000 still 
unexpended in the sinking funds. 

An interesting part of this re- 
organization is the 67% of the 
equity stock issued in the unit. 
This stock holds promise of divi- 
dends and increased value, due to 








the fact that when outstanding 
mortgage bonds are reduced to 
$2,400,000 (originally $3,120,000 
and now reduced to $2,758,160) 
the amount of the sinking fund 
then applicable is limited to 1% 
of the amount outstanding at the 
end of each six-month period, or 
$20,000, whichever shall be 
greater. When this point has been 
reached it is evident that the top 
sinking fund could be no more 
than $24,000 for a_ six-month 
period. At the present earning 
rate, reduction to $2,400,000 is not 
too far away. At that time divi- 
dends may be declared on the 
capital stock. 
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Some Thoughts On 
Postwar Rail Prospects 


(Continued from page 783) 
mand is satisfied which, with pro- 
duction allocated at the 1929 rate, 
would indicate theoretically five 
years of 4,587,000 cars per year. 

Examination of the past record 
of freight revenues in terms of 
U. S. passenger car production, 
discloses a figure of $1,000 per car 
results which, applied to possible 
post-war output, plus passenger 
revenues at only 40% of the 1942 
rate (thereby allowing for the re- 
turn of the passenger car, bus and 
airplane), plus $100,000,000 of mail 
revenues (leaving the express 
business entirely to the air trans- 
port industry) would _ indicate 
gross railroad revenues of $5.000,- 
000,000 (such revenues would ap- 
proximate midway between the 
1941-1940 level). 

Application to a_ potential 
$5,000,000,000 annual gross reve- 
nue base of a 70% operating ratio 
(vs. 68.5% for 1941 and 71.9% for 





and realistic investor. The yield 
is attractive, fairly substantial 
market appreciation seems prob- 
able, and some dividend increases, 
after the war; would be in order. 





1940) plus other 
would leave an estimated balance 
available for fixed charges and 
Federal taxes of around $980,- 
000,000, contrasted with estimated 
New Fixed Charge requirements 
of $481,000,000 annually (after 
giving effect to known ICC or 
compromise reorganization plans, 
as well as allowing for possible 
1943 debt retirement of $750,000,- 
000 and 1944 possible debt reduc- 
tion of $400,000,000). 

Net current assets at the close 
of 1943 may reach $1,700,000,000 
vs. $1,200,000,000 at the close of 
1942, $816,000,000 at the close of 
1941, $598,000,000 at the close of 
1940, $178,000,000 at the close. of 
1938, and $407,000,000 at the close 
of 1929. 

Post-war rail earnings effects 
will be widely divergent, with the 
best results probably favoring 
carriers serving the Texas-South- 
west and the Pacific Coast. 

Thereupon, the writer proceeds 
to list in the Bulletin the particu- 
lar bond issues, defaulted and 
regular-interest-bearing, which 
appear to have the best prospects 
in view of the general outlook. 
Copies of this interesting bulletin 
may be had upon request from 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss. 


adjustments, | 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
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| Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Prop. 


223,710,000 


Aggregate Assets 30th 


Sept., 1941 


STIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
870 branches in all States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, Piji, Papua and New Guinea, 
and London, it offers the most complete 
and efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
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47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
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NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers: to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head . Office: 26,. Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital 22,000,000 
Reserve Fund 22,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
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NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
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Guffey Coal Act Expires. 

The Guffey Coal Act, which was 
enacted’ in 1937 to stabilize the 
soft-coal industry through estab- 
lishment of minimum prices, ex- 
pired on Aug: 23, thus ending 
.Government regulation of the in- 
dustry. 

A request for extension of the 
law until two years after the war 
was refused by Congress before it 
recessed for the summer. Pre- 
viously, Congress had extended 
the law for 90 days from its ex- 
piration in the spring. 

The act was allowed to die de- 
spite efforts by President Roose- 
velt and Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, the Solid Fuels Adminis- 
trator, to have it continued; this 
was reported in our issue of July 
8, page 104. 

It is believed attempts to renew 
the act will be made when Con- 
‘gress reconvenes. «~~~ ; 
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Canadian 


Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


In view of the wealth of discussion that has been aroused by 
the numerous currency plans recently announced, it might be well 
to consider them from the point of view of Canada. The revised plan 
just made public by Mr. Morgenthau appears to lean more towards 


the Canadian version than the original proposal. 


Whether we take 


the British plan which stresses foreign trade as the predominant 


pasis of participation or the Mor-¢ 


genthau-White idea which places 
emphasis on the status of gold, 
Canada appears equally well- 
placed. 


From the angle of the volume 
of international trade, Canada 
stands third among the nations of 
the world, but based on popula- 
tion, Canada is the leading coun- 
try in foreign trade and currently 
exports approximately 80% of 
her total production. On the 
other hand, if gold is to be the 
paramount basis, Canadian pro- 
duction at present is placed sec- 
ond, but when the Canadian 
North West is more fully devel- 
oped, there is little doubt that 
Canada will furnish the bulk of 
the world’s supply. 

However favorably one coun- 
try or another might be affected 
by whatever system is in force 
in the post-war world, practical 
foreign exchange observers are 
beginning to be fearful that the 
world’s economy is going to be 
dictated by hastily conceived 
arbitrary regulations. Further- 
more, the rules that determine 
our future business dealings 
might be interpreted and en- 
forced by what might very well 
prove to be another abortive 
“League of Nations.” 


Before embarking hurriedly on 
any ambitious global scheme, it 
would surely be possible for us, 
together with the British Com- 
monwealth, and, if willing, Rus- 


sia, to keep the main currencies | 


of the world on an even keel in 
the -immediate post-war period, 
until such time as a carefully 
considered universal plan could 
be worked out. Furthermore, we 
must not forget the disastrous ex- 
perience of the British after the 
last war when the pound was 
rushed back to full gold parity. 
Unquestionably, when one con- 
siders the present vested interests 
ef this country, the British Com- 
monwealth and Russia, gold will 
continue as the monetary basis, 
but it must be made the servant 
and not the master of the econ- 
omy. 

Turning to the Canadian securi- 
ties market, the past week has 
been quiet with little activity. 
Dominion direct and guaranteed 
issues were steady but inactive. 
The Eastern provinces, however, 
continued in demand and the 
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longest term Ontarios established 
a new high level and now yield 
only slightly above 3%. A fur- 
ther large block of British Co- 
lumbias traded but the market re- 
mains firm with the long term is- 
sues on a 3.40% basis. Other 
Western provincial issues, how- 
ever, tended to weaken. Sas- 
katchewan 4142s of 1960 were of- 
fered at 91% after being 93 bid. 
Manitoba 4%s of 1956 were 106% 
offered after 107 bid. Alberta 5s 
declined from the recent high of 
83 and were offered at 78. 


Dominion internal issues con- 
tinued in demand and are still 
coming down from Canada on the 
basis of the money rate. Corpo- 
rates, on the other hand, re- 
mained under the influence of the 
recent drop in the stock market 
here and were still quoted at 
15/16% discount. Bearing in 
mind that the Canadian stock 
market has been relatively little 
affected and the continuing firm- 
ness of the Canadian dollar, this 
section of the market appears de- 
cidedly attractive. 

Reverting to the market for 
external bonds in general, it 
seems that we must give in- 
creasing attention to the fol- 
lowing factors. The whole mar- 
ket has had a long sustained 
advance, and, as anticipated in 
these columns, many obvious 
adjustments have now been 
made. 


Ordinarily, some reaction would 
be a normal consequence, but in 
the case of the higher grade 
bonds over a long period there 
has always been a ready demand 
here and Canadian holders have 
sold readily on fear of losing the 
i0% U. §S. dollar premium, to 
such an extent that the Canadian 
supply is now severely curtailed. 
Scarcity value, therefore, can de- 
lay the normal process. In the 
case of the lower grade bonds, until 
the recent general market ad- 
vance, it had not been possible for 
Canadian holders.to find buyers 
here to any considerable extent. 
Therefore, the market now is ex- 
periencing the effect of the Cana- 
dian supply which there is little 
reason to doubt will continue to 
operate if prices continue to be 
attractive. 


Attractive Situations 

Blair F. Claybaugh & Co., 72 
Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange, have prepared interest- 
ing circulars on Ft. Dodge, Des 
Moines & Southern Railway (4s 
of 1991 and common), Utica & 
Mohawk Valley Railway (4%s 
of 1941), and Consolidated Dear- 
born (common), which the firm 
believes offer attractive possibili- 
ties at current levels. Copies of 
these circulars may be had upon 
request from Blair F. Claybaugh 
& Co. 


Gov. Dewey Says Labor 
Rights Must Be Restor’d 


(Continued from page 783) 
/owners when the owners were 
without fault. 

“In time of total war such an 
abridgement of our rights is prob- 
ably inescapable. But it is a con- 

| dition which can only be justified 
by the sacrifices of war. We are 
fighting to make sure that such 
totalitarian conditions cannot ex- 
ist in time of peace. 

“For whether we recognize it or 
not, the peacetime effect of gov- 
ernment control over the terms 
and conditions of labor would in- 
evitably be to regulate out of ex- 
istence the whole purpose of labor 
unions. 

“It is a fundamental truth that 
there is no place for genuine col- 
lective bargaining in a _ regi- 
mented economy. We have seen 
that strikingly demonstrated in 
the Fascist economies against 
} which our whole nation is today 
fighting. - Collective bargaining is 
a right of free labor which can 
only be exercised by free labor. 
And there can be no free labor 
except in an enterprise economy 
conducted by free men. 

“So that we shall truly regain 
and keep the vital freedoms for 
which we fight today, I invite you 
to join with all your vigor in 
the struggle to restore them at 
the end of the war. We can be 
neither free nor strong in a peace- 
time regimented economy. We 
can be both free and strong if 
we recover for labor and enter- 
prise the dignity and unfettered 
strength which only free men can 
enjoy. 

“We are all fighting for the 
same thing, total victory. Work- 
ers and employers are equally in- 
terested in that goal. They are 
all gladly making every possible 





sacrifice to win the war and to 
win the peace after the war. An 
indispensable part of that peace 
will be continued progress in all 
our relations—the relations be- 
tween labor and management, be- 
tween both and government. The 


temporary arrangement. It must 
be something that will last—that 
will enable us to live together 
and to work together, more keen- 
ly alive than ever to the ulti- 
mate truth that what benefits 
one group will benefit all. 

“America never turns. back. 
Whatever our calling, we Ameri- 
cans look forward to the sharing 
of an ever greater future.” 

The Governor in commending 
labor in this State for having kept 
its “no-strike pledge” said: ° 

“We can ali take particularly 
great pride in the fact that there 
have been no industrial strikes 
of any moment in the State of 
New York. There have not even 
been any industrial controversies 
here which are worthy of the 
name. The New York State Fed- 
eration of Labor can point with 
similar pride to its record of hav- 
ing authorized no strikes in the 
industrial shops: where it repre- 
sents the worker. Labor in this 
state has kept its ‘no-strike 
pledge.’ ”’ 


—_—- 


Nat’! City Bank of Cleve. 


Situation of Interest 

The current situation in Na- 
tional City Bank of Cleveland of- 
fers attractive possibilities accord- 
ing to a circular being distribued 
by Otis & Co., Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Copies of the 
interesting circular may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


Post War Rail Prospects 

McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 1 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change have just issued an in- 
teresting circular entitled “Rail- 
roads—Some Thoughts on Post- 
War Prospects.” Copies of this 
circular may be had from the firm 
upon request. 





teamwork that we have set up in| 
New York State must not be a/| 
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to a discussion of the future. 


000,000 of debentures; American 
Business Shares, $4,715,646; * Bos- 
ton Fund (July 31), $10,917,565; 
Commonwealth Investment Com- 
pany, $1,690,547; Group Securities, 
$15,533,676; Keystone Custodian 
Fund, Series “Bl,” $3,012,278; 
Keystone Custodian Fund, Series 
“K2,” $1,161,395; New England 
Fund, $3,161,219; North American 
Investment Corp., $4,360,494 before 
deducting $1,465,000 of deben- 
tures; Quarterly Income Shares, 
$18,930,919; Union Trusteed 
Funds, $2,491,894; Wellington 
Fund, $9,743,684. 

And now to the piece de re- 
sistence. It’s about that old bogey 
man—inflation. A growing num- 
ber of people are beginning to 
suspect that maybe he has teeth. 
A careful reading of “The Eco- 
nomic Future” (issue of July 31) 
should remove any doubt. This 
service, published by Tradeways, 
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Investment Trusts 
That Bogey Man Has Teeth 


We have a final batch of June 30 reports which, by all precedent, 
should be duly summarized in this column. 
now-——and we'd like to devote most of the available space this week 


But they are history 


So, with your indulgence, we’ll simply list the companies together 
with their reported net assets as of June 30, 1943. 


Affiliated Fund, 
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year bank loans remained al- 
most stationary. 


“What is more important, the 
velocity, or turnover rate, of de- 
mand deposits declined steadily 
until 1942. Thus, although de- 


anc., discusses the threat under} posits more than doubled, the in- 
the heading, “Post-War Inflation! crease was largely neutralized by 


—What To Prepare For.” Hugh 
W. Long & Co. is distributing the 
material to affiliated dealers. 

The service (after searching 
| analysis) arrives at the following 
| conclusions: 


1. Wholesale prices after the 
war, on the average will prob- 
ably rise at least 100% and may 
go a great deal higher. 

2. At the war’s end inflatien 
will start quickly and will rise 
to a climax within two or three 
years. 


Significant excerpts from the 
article follow: 

“Since the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration devalued gold ten years 
ago and withdrew it from circu- 
lation, all money in this country 
consists of pieces of paper or of 
ledger accounts. Practically, 
though not in form, it is all ‘fiat 
money.’ 

“This plain fact, though known 
io everyone, has implications not 
always recognized. In practice, 
it removes all restrictions on 
monetary expansion except those 
imposed by law or set up as poli- 
cies by government—operating in 
this country through the Federal 
Reserve Banks. Laws and policies 
can be changed overnight. They 
are weak barriers against ecasy- 
money movements and political 
juggling...” 

“When the volume of money 
can be expanded without any vis- 
ible limit, the stage is set for in- 
flation. But nothing happens until 
the actors start to play their parts. 
Sometimes they are too cautious 
to step out and take their cues. In 
that case, the show does not go 
on. This is a reasonably accurate 
summary of monetary history 
from 1933 to 1940. 

“Nearly all economists, both 
new deal and conservative, fully 
expected an inflationary up- 
surge of prices. The reason it 
did not come was that most 
businessmen, disturbed by gov- 





their operations. Year after 





ernment policies, did not extend | 


their sluggishness. .. . 


“During the Napoleonic Wars 
British and German prices each 
went up about 75%; American 
prices, close to 100%. 


“During the Civil War prices in 
the North rose 150%. 


“During and after World War I 
through 1920 wholesale price ad- 
vances were: in Great Britain 
223%; in the USA, 145%; in 
France, 500%; in Germany, 
1600%. Thereafter French prices 
climbed another 250 and German 
prices soared to the sky. 


“So par in the present war, ex- 
tending into the Spring months of 
1943, advances in wholesale prices 
based on 1939 have been: 


United Nations 


Axis Nations 
Germany 


*Up to Dec. 1942 
(Continued on page 827) 














Keystone 
Custodian Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
Trust Funds 
investing their capital as follows: 
SERIES 
B-1, 2, 3 and 41N BONDS 


SERIES 
K-1, 2 IN PREFERRED STOCKS 


SERIES 
S-1, 2, 3, 4 IN COMMON STOCKS 
Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer or 
THE KEYSTONE CORP. OF BOSTON 
50 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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INVESTMENT ACCOUNTS 


the eyes of the general financial 
public their similarities and their 
common basis of procedure. The 
| kinship, the practical parent and 
child relationship between the two 
| institutions, is there however and 
‘should be more thoroughly un- 
derstood here in financial circles 
'in order that the possibilities of 
savings and loan institutions may 
be more adequately judged. 


A director of the largest insti- 
| tution of this type in London, the 
Abbey Road Building Society (of 
which Sir Josiah Stamp, the emi- 
nent British industrialist and 
economist was President at the 
time of his death in an air raid) 


Yield 


3% On All Kinds 


of TRUST and 


by this 
21/, Million Institution 


—JUST MAIL CHECK 
WE DO THE REST 


All Accounts Insured To $5000 








Savings And Loan Institutions _ 
Are Penetrating To All Nations 


By EDWARD C. BALTZ 


Vice President for United States of America, International Union 
of Building Societies and Savings and Loan Associations 


was recently in this country on 
'a mission for his government. He 
| said of the Building Societies and 
'their safety: ‘An investment in 
a building society has proved to 
be one of the best securities. It 
‘has stood up to the ravages of war 
|as well as Government securi- 
|iies.” There should be a great 
| deal of promise in that kind of 


A recent request for material on savings and loan associations| investment to the countries which 
to be sent by the United States Savings and Loan League to Asuncion, | are struggling back to life and se- 
Paraguay, in the keeping of one who goes as a good neighbor rep-| curity after the war. 
resentative of the State Department, emphasizes the international | 
good name and fame of this type of institution. Actually institutions| ont in the United States has a 
of this type have already penetrated into 17 countries in every Grand | record of safety which is beyond 


Division of the world. 





It was® 


estimated at the last International | Balkan countries have kept right | 


| 


The savings and loan invest- 


all realization by those who are 
unfamiliar with the business. Year 


* Congress of Building Societies and| on with their interest and their | after year, the records of the Sec- 


Savings and Loan Associations, 
heldin Zurich, ‘ 
Switzer- 
land, in 1938, 
that the total 
resources of 
all savings 
and loan in- 
stitutions in 
the world 
were $10,000,- 

000,000. 

The United 
States has the 
largest slice of 
those assets, 
$6,250 ,000,000, 
and the, Uni- 
ted Kingdom, 
where institu- 
tions of this nn 
type first took Edward C. Baltz 
their rise 162 
years ago, runs second. The busi- 
ness is relatively new in the other 
countries, and it was functioning 
more methodically and less tur- 
bulently in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations than in the 
Continental European countries 
even before the war. On the Con- 
tinent they had not by 1938 
reached a place of prominence or 
of much influence in the financial 
world and the past four years of 
actual war have not bettered their 

» position. The dream remains, 
however, of making the system 
work among them, and the men 
who were engaged in it in Switz- 
erland, Austria and some of the 











hope for the future. | 

Thus savings and loan institu- | 
tions as a world force belong to) 
the future. Although cooperative | 
financial institutions, they in- | 
corporate the genius of paying) 
first heed to good management, | 
to coming out in the black instead 
of the red for each operational | 
period. They have the key to) 
oermanence as financial institu-| 
tions by their heed to reserves, to, 
continually building up the mem-| 
bership of the institution to re-| 
place a generation going out of| 
aate, and by a determination to| 
adapt their methods to new ways | 
of doing things. They | should} 
hold much promise for the re-| 
construction of Europe, for the) 
rebuilding of Europe’s homes after | 
the war, if the sound system as) 
we know it in the English-speak- | 
ing nations can be pushed and) 
expanded. They hold sound) 
promise for the fostering of in- 
dividual self-reliance by provid- 
ing an easily understandable se- 
curity, with good earnings and a 
safety record which deserves some 
emphasis. 

The British Building Societies 
are well known in America be- 
cause of the prominence which 
was given in the middle ’30’s to 
Great Britain’s home building 
boom, and because these societies 
were the backbone of the finan- 
cing for that great achievement. 
It is not any too well known that 
they are the counterpart of our 
savings and loan institutions in 
this country. They are truly the 
mother system of thrift and home 
financing institutions from which 
vur own sprang directly. Be- 
cause some of the British building 
societies have attained greater 
cize than our largest, and because 
it is possible for a single institu- 
tion of this kind to operate all 
over a country of such relatively 
small dimensions as England or 
Scotland, it should not perhaps be 
surprising that the differences be- 
tween their activities and those of 
the savings and loan associations 
‘n this country should obscure to 
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retary-Treasurer of the United 
States Savings and Loan League 
show the safety record of the sav- 
ings and loan system in this coun- 
try. The lowest that record ever 
got was in 1933 when it was 
99.37% of total assets. In the 


| other depression years the safety 


record was between 99.73% and 
99.85%, of the total assets of the 
system. In 1941, it was 99.988%. 


So if a sound system of thrift 


‘and home financing institutions 


can become much more nearly 


| universal after the war, if its be- 


ginnings on the continent and in 
South American countries and in 
the younger nations of the British 
Commonwealth can be expanded, 
there will exist a safe place for 


| tne individual to build his own 


cconomic security. It will act as 
a reinforcement of the self-re- 
liance of the individual which 
may be one of the problems in 
rebuilding a world which has 
known steadily less and less of 
such traits from almost as far back 
as the end of the last war. 


Advances To Illinois 
And Wisconsin Savings 
Assns. At New Peak 


The Federal Home Loan Bank 
of Chicago advanced more money 
in July to Illinois and Wisconsin 
Savings, Building and Loan Asso- 
ciations than in any previous July 
since it began operations, $2,919,- 
610, A. R. Gardner, President, re- 
ported on Aug. 16 to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration 
‘n Washington. Loan volume 
ranked third for any month so far 
in 1943, and served largely to off- 
set repayments on loans which 





|'reached $3,167,912 last month, it 


is stated. It is also indicated that 
the bank closed the month with 
156 member associations borrow- 
ing, a gain of three over the close 
of the previous month, although 
total loans outstanding went 
down. Aproximately a third of 
the member institutions are using 
the Bank’s reserve credit facili- 
ties today, it was pointed out. 


“Up to now the major portion 
of the loan volume advanced by 
the Bank was to supplement home 
lending funds in the Savings, 
Building and Loan Associations’ 
own communities,” said President 
Gardner. “With the advent of the 
war economy the demand for 
Bank advances to serve this pur- 
pose has been diminishing. The 
Federal Home Loan Banks, how- 
ever, it must be recalled, were de- 
signed from the start to serve the 


varying credit needs of the local 
nome financing institutions.” 


‘Tomorrow’s Markets 


| 


Walter Whyte 
'Savs 


(Continued from page 783) 
lday. Stock after stock sold 
‘down and in doing so broke 
| previous low points. The only 
|'balm in this Gilead was the 
‘absence of any important 
‘volume. But to the average 
‘holder of stocks such an ab- 
sence is poor comfort. A loss 
is no smaller because it is ac- 


complished on:small«volume. 
ts ok * 


decline there were evidences 
of better than just good sup- 
port. At no time, however, 





Return $100 Million 
To Government 


Since January 1, 1943, Savings 
and Loan Associations have re- 
turned nearly $100,000,000 to the 
Sovernment, retiring Federal in- 
vestments in their capital made 
during  post-depression 
Those thrift and home-financing 
institutions have 


year, although only $10,300,000 


System, announced. By Aug. 15, 
more than $202,000,000 had been 





| of $273,156,710 so invested by Fed- 
/eral agencies. Mr. Twohy added: 
| “These - government invest- 
| ments, made largely in the 1935- 


| 1937 period, were intended to in- 


out the nation. They serve this 


public purpose effectively, besides | 


vaying to the Government ap- 


dividends on the 





out of the steady increase in sav- 
ings invested by the public 
| these institutions. This retirement 
/program indicates the healthy 
growth of these institutions and is 
helpful to the government in its 
war financing and in holding the 
line against inflation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


invested $49,300.000 and_ the 
HOLC placed $223,856,710 in 
about 1400 applicant associations. 
Of these amounts, $227,615,700 
went to Federal savings and loan 
associations—a new type of thrift 
institution authorized in 1933 — 
and $45,541,010 to state-chartered 
associations. 


“At one time, government funds 
in Federal associations amounted 
to more than one-fourth of their 
total share capital,’ said Mr. 
Twohy. “Today that proportion 
is no more than 2.3%. A large 
proportion of these institutions 
have retired the Government’s in- 
vestments in full.” 


Yet underneath this sinking | 


Savings & Loan Assns. | 


years. | 


repurchased | 
$98,780,000 of Government invest- | 
ments in their shares already this | 


was due, James Twohy, Governor | 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank | 


retired out of a cumulative total | 


crease the supply of funds avail-| 
able for home financing through- | 


proximately 52 million dollars in| 
investments. | 

Now, they are being re-paid to | 
the Government at a rate far in| 
ene garg of the agreed schedule, | 


in | 


“By authorization of Congress | 
in 1933 and 1934, the Treasury | 
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did any of this buying show- 
ing any aggressiveness. When 
stocks were offered the stocks 
were taken; but always at 
concessions. At no time were 
there any signs of active bid- 
ding. Some of the buyers 
were investment trusts but by 
far the largest buyers (if you 
‘can call them that in such 
'markets) were professional 
traders. At this point it might 
be emphasized that profes- 
sional traders have no interest 
in long term rigamarole. They 
buy them because they expect 
to sell out at a profit in the 
.mmediate future. Long term 
possibilities while of academic 
importance don’t interest 
them. 
2c ok 1% 
As this is being written the 
'averages are down to about 
the lows of July. If these lows 
_are to hold in the majority of 
stocks a rally must occur from 
close to present levels. If 
most of the stocks don’t hold 
their lows the professional 
traders will almost certainly 
| step out. 

ok 2 ote 
In today’s (Tuesday’s) mar- 
ket the lows of July are being 
recognized in a sort of left 
handed manner. They have 
stopped going down and vol- 
ume has dried up even more 
than it has of late. This may 
or may not be a good sign. 
Yet if the rally I expect is to 
/materialize it must materia- 
lize without the market going 
down more than two points 
on the downside. Within 
these two points the stocks 
recommended for purchase 
will come in. 

ste 


For the record these are as 
follows: Borg-Warner  (in- 
_advertently I said this one got 
down to 32. It did not; so the 
buy point remains the same) 
buy at 32 with a stop at 31. 
Canada Dry, buy at 201%, stop 
at 19. Distiller-Seagram, buy 
at 2742, stop at 26. Shell 
Union Oil was bought at 26 
when it sold down to 2514. 
Stop it at 25. Sinclair was 
‘bought at 11 when it went to 
1078. Stop it at 9%4. Buy 
United Airlines at 2612, stop 
|at 2542. Buy White Motors at 
|19, stop at 17 and Yellow 
Truck at 17 with a stop at 15. 

Hs * o% 


aa 





More next Thursday. 7 
—Walter Whyte 


expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
| Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.| 


[The views 
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Calendar of New Security Flotations——— 





Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 


ments were filed less than twenty days ago. 


T hese issues 


are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
tion statements will in normal course become effective, that 
is twenty days after filing (unless accelerated at the dis- 
cretion of the SEC), except in the case of the securities of 
certain foreign public authorities which normally become 


effective in seven days. 


These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 
P.M. Eastern War Time as per rule 930 (6). 
Offerings will rarely be made before the day follow- 


ing. 


MONDAY, AUG. 30 


REPUBLIC DRILL & TOOL CO. 

Republic Drill & Tool Co. has registered 
$1,250,000 5% convertible debentures, due 
Aug. 1, 1953, and 296,875 shares of com- 
mon stock, par $1, to be issued upon con- 
version of debentures. 

Address—-322 South Green Street, 
cago. 

Business—-Engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of high speed and carbon twist 
drills. 

Underwriting—Wyeth & Co., 
and Los Angeles. 

Offering——-Price to 
crued interest from Aug. 1, 
of delivery. 

Proceeds—-Of the net proceeds, the com- 
pany will apply $100,000 to retire its out- 
standing bank loan, $125,000 toward the 
retirement of outstanding convertible pre- 
ferred stock, and the balance to working 
capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5197. Form 
A-1l. (8-11-43). 


TUESDAY, AUG. 31 


BRANIFF AIRWAYS, INC. 

Braniff Airways, Inc., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 400,000 shares of 
common stock, par value $2.50. 

Address—-Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 

Business—-Company is fifth largest com- 
mercial airline in the country in passenger 
miles flown. It has applications pending 
for extensions of its domestic routes. 

Offering—Price to the public. will 
supplied by amendment. 

Underwriting—-F.. Eberstadt, New 
heads the group of underwriters. 
will be named by amendment. 

Proceeds—-Company intends to add the 
net proceeds from the sale of the stock to 
its general funds as additional working 
Proceeds subject to foregoing may 
be applied to replacement of flight equip- 
to 
purchase of additional equipment necessary 
to meet passenger and cargo traffic re- 
on. present and proposed 
domestic routes; to purchase of planes 
incident.to operation of proposed trade- 
area feeder system and purchase. of planes 
and other equipment for initiation’ of 
operations of proposed foreign routes. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5198. Form 
8-1. (8-12-43). 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 8 


DRAKE TOWERS, INC. 
W. L. Cohrs, John P. Hooker, E. A. 
Tittle, John T. Wheeler and F. Hampden 
Winston as trustees have filed a registra- 
tion statement for voting trust certificates 
for 28,209 shares of common stock, pay 
$1 per share, of Drake Towers, Inc. 
Address-—Principal office Room 1730, 


Chi- 


New York 


public 100 and ac- 
1943, to date 


be 


York, 
Others 


na 


“es 


Business—-Apartment building located at 
171-179 Lake Shore Drive, Chicagr 

Underwriting—-None 

Offering—As sovu a> practicable after 
registration statement becomes effective. 

Purpose—The securities are presently 
subject to a stock trust agreement which 
1943... It is prepesed to 





| extend the agreement, as amended, to 
Oct. 1, 1953. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5204. Form 
F-1. (8-20-43). 
DATES OF OFFERING 


UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list cf issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown te. us. 


1 


IOWA POWER & LIGHT CO. 
Iowa Power & Light Co. has filed a 
registration statement for $17,000,000 first 


_— 











mortgage bonds, 3%% series due June 1, 
' 1973 


Address—312 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines, 


wa. 
Business—Is a public utility engaged in 
the business of furnishing electric service 


- in Polk County, outside the City of Des 


Moines and environs, and in 12 contiguous 
counties in Central Iowa, and furnishin 


. @as service in the City of Des Moines an 


environs, and in two municipalities in ad- 
joining counties. 

Underwriting—-Bonds are to be. offered 
for sale at competitive bidding under the 
rules of the Commission. Names of the 
underwriters will be supplied by post effec- 
tive amendment. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
supplied by amendment. 

Proceeds—Bonds are to be issued as part 
of a series of interdependent transactions 
which include the acquisition by. Con- 
tinental Gas & Electric Co. of Iowa Power 
& Light Co, and Des Moines Electric Light 
Co. from Illinois Iowa Power Co. Proceeds 
from the sale of the bonds, together with 
@ portion of funds to be received from 
bank loans aggregating $2,500,000, will be 
used to redeem on Sept. 1, 1943, a total 
of $11,232,000 face amount of the com- 
Pany’s first mortgage bonds; to redeem on 
Oct. 1, 1943, 10,133 shares par $100 of the 


company’s 7% -cumulative preferred stock; 
to the purchase from Illinois Iowa Power 
| Co. of $1,750,000 face amount of genera) 
refunding mortgage bonds, Series A, due 
1955, and $3,000,000 of open account in- 
debtedness of Des Moines Electric Light 
Co., $4,750.000; to partial payment for 
Iowa properties of Iowa-Nebraska Lighi 
& Power Co., $1,000,000 and for other 
corporate purposes. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5138. Form 
S-1. (5-12-43). 

Registration statement effective 5:30 
p.m. EWT on Aug. 19, 1943 as of 5:30 p.m. 
EWT July 17, 1943. 

Bids for the sale of the bonds will be 
received at office of United Light & Power 
Service Co., 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
up.to 2 p.m. CWT on Aug. 20, 1943. 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC Co. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. has filed a 
registration statement for $4,000,000 first 


mortgage bonds series due Sept. 1, 1973 
and 35,000 shares cumulative preferred 
stock Series B $100 par value. Interest 


rate on the bonds and dividend rate on 
the preferred stock will be supplied by 
amendment. 

Address—-222 Levergood Street, 
town, Pa. 

Business—-Principal business is the pro- 
juction, transmission, distribution and sale 
of electricity. 

Underwriters—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Offering—As soon as practicable after 
‘egistration statement becomes effective 
company will ask for bids under competi- 
tive rule of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the sale of the bonds and 
preferred stock. Prior to the issuance of 
the - securities registered. company will 
xequire common stock, assets and fran- 
shises. of Erie County Electric Co. Com- 
pany also proposes to acquire assets and 
‘ranchises of Keystone Public Service Co. 
and Bradford Electric Co., affiliated com- 
2anies. Applications for all such acquisi- 
tions are now pending before the Com- 
mission. 

Proceeds—Net proceeds from the sale of 
yxonds and stock will be applied to the 
2xtent necessary to redeem indebtedness 
and preferred stock of the merged com- 
oanies as follows: To redemption on Oct. 
1; 1943, of all of the outstanding first 
mortgage gold bonds, 5% series due 1978, 
»9f Keystone Public Service Co., including 
2stimated interest, $4,175,000, and to the 
redemption on or about Sept. 1, 1943, of 
all of the then outstanding 5% non-voting 
preferred stock, $100 par, of Erie County 
£lectric Co. $3,500,000, total $7,675,000. 
Balance of proceeds, if any, will be added 
to general funds of the company. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5195. Form 
5-1. (8-5-43). 

Registration statement 
p.m. EWT on Aug. 21, 1943 

Bids for the purchase of the bonds and 
preferred stock will be received by the 
company at Room 2624 61 Broadway, 
New York City up to 12 noon EWT on 
Aug. 30, 1943. 

(This. list is incomplete this week) 


Public Utility Securities 


(Continued from page 823) 
basis would be higher). Earnings 
on United common receded from 
22c a share in 1937 to the present 
deficit. 

If the commission follows past 
precedent in the Federal Water 
and United Light & Power cases, 
the new common stock might be 
assigned in the ratio of 95% to 
preferred and 5% to common. On 
unis basis, and estimating the 
liquidating value at approximately 
$119 000.0900. the equity for the 
preferred would be $42 a share 
aua 1or the common su&c a snare. 
These figures compare with the 
present quotations of 2912 and 1. 

The management will provapity 
contend that the common stock is 
entitled to a “better break.” The 
principal basis of such a conten- 
tion would be future recovery of 
earning power when the wartime 
burden of heavy taxes is lifted, 
permitting Public Service of N. J. 
and other subsidiaries to pay 
larger dividends. Moreover, the 
fact that cash remains ample to 
take care of the small preferred 
arrears is a point in favor of the 
common stock. Preferred stock- 
holders could afford to be gen- 


Johns- 


effective 5:30 








erous if this would expedite a set- 
tlement, since it might eventually 





Government Policies 
Seen Inflationary 


(Continued from page 782) 
more and still more. 

“When the President nominated 
industry as the job-giver in his 
recent radio promises to future 
veterans he put us on the spot. If 
government does not permit us to 
deliver it can then move in on us 
with its responsibility for the idle 
war veterans and war plant 
workers. 

“Only recently the Chief Execu- 
tive seized 15,000 mines when the 
miners struck and defied the Gov- 
ernment and interrupted the sup- 
ply of coal for our wartime indus- 
tries. Instead of occupying the 
management offices with troops, 
the President should have occu- 
pied the union headquarters. 

“I think there is evidence that 
when the struggle ends for the 
troops, it will begin for free enter- 
prise.” 

Incident to President Roosevelt’s 
planning a post-war world and the 
expectation that Congress will 
also act in the matter, Mr. Sykes 
said: 

“In all this planning there is 
one fundamental test: what is the 
intention of each plan? 

“We hold it is not the duty of 
Government to dominate enter- 
prise except in a national emer- 
gency. And after the national 
emergency, it is the duty of Gov- 
ernment immediately to set enter- 
prise free. The normal domestic 
powers of Government are police 
powers.” 

Mr. Sykes is also reported as 
saying that the country might 
count on getting out of the war 
into full peacetime operations 
without any abrupt or large un- 
employment, were it not for cer- 
tain bottlenecks under govern- 
ment control. 


Association of 
Securs. Gommissioners 
To Hold Convention 


On Aug. 31, Sept. 1 and 2, 1943, 
the National Association of Se- 
curities Commissioners will hold 
its twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion in Cincinnati at the Nether- 
land Plaza. 

On Tuesday afternoon, Aug. 31, 
there will be an address by Hon. 
Brooke Claxton, K. C., M. P., 
D. C. M., parliamentary assistant 
to the Prime Minister, Dominion 
of Canada. On Wednesday during 
the various sessions will be ad- 
dresses by Mr. Emil Schram, 
President of the New York Stock 
Exchange; Mr. Robert R. O’Brien, 
Commissioner Securities and Ex- 
change Commission; Mr. Jay N. 
Whipple, President of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of 
America, and at the banquet 
Wednesday evening, by Hon. John 
W. Bricker, Governor of Ohio. On 
Thursday morning, the president 
of the Association of Securities 
Commissioners, Mr. Joseph 
Schneider, Chief of the Division 





‘of Securities of the State of Ken- 


tucky, will make an address, and 
during the day there will be re- 
ports of committees and discus- 
sions by those attending. 

The Association takes consid- 
erable pride in promoting mutual 
understanding, cooperation and 
good will among the various su- 


.pervisory bodies and the security 


industry. In furtherance of this 
feeling of mutual understanding, 
securities dealers are cordially in- 
vited to attend the convention. In 
addition to the educational fea- 





place their own stock on a more 
regular and assured dividend basis 
and probably narrow the present 
gap between market and liquidat- 
ing values—which seems consid- 
erably wider than for the average 
high-grade investment: trust such 
as Lehman Corp., National Bond 
& Share, etc. 


(vail. 


tures, the convention affords a 
splendid opportunity for dealers | 
and commissioners to exchange 
comments and ideas in the infor- 
\mal atmosphere which will pre- 


A dinner party is being given 
Tuesday evening under the spon- 
sorship of Ohio and Kentucky 
dealers, to which all those at- 
tending the convention are cor- 
dially invited. 


Investment Trusts | 


(Continued from page 825) 











Neutrals 
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“A reasonable expectation is that 
wholesale price controls, which 
are relatively easy to enforce, will 


rest of the war and that the over- 
all index at war’s end should not 
be more than 10% above the pres- 
ent level. Beneath the surface, 
however, inflationary force goes 
on gathering strength. . .” 

“As a matter of fact, we may 
add, there is no solution of the 
problem now in the making or in 
prospect. The practical question 
to consider is not whether post- 
was inflation is coming but only 
how much and when... .” 

“The wholesale price index, at 
war’s end, after allowing for an 
assumed 10% rise from the pres- 
ent level, will be 27% below 1920 
and 19% above 1929. Obviously, 
in view of the tremendous en- 
largement of buying power acti- 
vated by strong buying motives, 
prices cannot conceivably stay put 
4n the war’s-end level. How much 
higher they will go is not calcul- 
able when so many factors, in- 
cluding human reactions, are un- 
known. 


be well maintained through the/ 





“It would be indeed surprising, 
however, if wholesale prices were 
not at least doubled on the aver- 
age; and there is no apparent rea- 
son why they. should stop at that 
point. In other countries, under 
broadly similar circumstances, in- 
jlation has reached much greater 
heights. 

“We have already suggested 
that the post-war inflationary 
boom will develop rapidly. The 
stage will be set. well in advance; 
the actors will be ready, for in- 
flation is almost universally ex- 
pected; and the big show will start 
promptly. If so, it is not likely to 
have a long run—perhaps two or 
ihree years, judging by previous 
experiences, before it reaches its 
culmination, and a new kind of 
show begins.” 





Still Enough to Go 


in Moderation 


Attractive Peace Stocks 


Majestic Radio & Television 
Corporation, Bendix Home Appli- 
ances, Inc., and Loft Candy are 
three attractively situated peace 
stocks, according to a memoran- 
dum issued by J. Arthur Warner 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of this interesting 
memorandum may be obtained 
from J. Arthur Warner & Co. 
upon request. 








Aitractive Possibilities 

The first mortgage 6s and com- 
mon stock of Empire Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. offer interesting possi- 
bilities at current levels accord- 
ing to a memorandum being dis- 
tributed by Hill, Thompson & Co., 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York 
City. Copies of this memorandum 
may be had from the firm upon 
request. 


Ins. Stock Looks Good 


North American Life Insurance 
Co. of Chicago offers an attrac- 
tive situation, according to a cir- 
cular being distributed by A, A. 
Bennett & Co., 105 South La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Copies of this 
interesting circular may be ob- 
tained upon request from A. A. 
Bennett & Co. 

Rm 
Interesting Situation 

Great American Industries of- 
fers an attractive situation at the 
present time according to a cir- 
cular being ditsributed by L. D. 
Sherman & Co., 30 Pine Street, 
New York City. Copies of this 
interesting circular may be ob- 
tained from the firm upon re- 
quest. 


SE 
Stokely Interesting 

Stokely Bros. & Co. 5% pre- 
ferred offers attractive possibili- 
ties, according to Reynolds & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. An interesting basic 
report upon the situation may be 
had from Reynolds & Co. upon 
request. 








eR 


Situations of Interest 

The current situations in The 
National Radiator Company and 
Public National Bank and Trust 
Co. offer attractive possibilities, 
according to memoranda being 
distributed by C. E. Unterberg & 
Co., 61 Broadway, New York City. 
Copies of these interesting memo- 
randa may be had from the firm 
upon request. 
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‘Round Nicely... 
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86 proof. 60% grain neutral spirits. 
Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C, 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 
By S. F. PORTER 


There’s a story around that the main association of the savings 
banks has just recommended sale of all tax-exempt bonds held by 


these institutions and maturing before 1951 and reinvestment of the | 


funds in the new 2% bonds, to be issued in September. ... For these 
banks, such advice definitely makes sense. ... In fact, what’s sur- 
prising is that it has to be given at this late stage. ... Any institu- 
ions which don’t need tax-exemption and are favored under the law 
certainly may benefit themselves by buying taxables, increasing their 
yields and freezing the high profits in the exempts. ... Insurance 
companies have been liquidating their exempts for months, are now 
about finished with the program, according to best reports. ... The 
larger, more alert savings banks also have been on a selling program 
for months, are today pretty nearly done with the job. ... So the 
advice to other savings banks to liquidate the shorter-terms and buy 
the more profitable 2s may be considered as directed at smaller, 
out-of-town institutions... . 

And the pressure on the exempts due up to 1951 may be traced 
to this source. ... That pressure has been noticeable, incidently... . 
Particularly on such issues as the 3%s of 1946-44, the 4s of 1954-44, 
the 2%s of 1947-45, the 3%4s of 1956-46, the 3s of 1948-46 and the 
44s of 1952-47... . All high-premium bonds, all with short maturity 
dates and near-term call dates. ... And on a yield basis, a savings 
bank may look with envy at the return to be received on the when- 
issued 2s of 1953-51. ... 

But the most intriguing point of this report is the chance it 
gives to commercial banks and other institutions and individuals 
to pick up some tax-exempts while the market is quiet and under 
some disadvantage. ... Buying short-term exempts isn’t so smart. 
... The need for constant roll-over is too geat, the nuisance of 
holding a bond you know you'll have to get rid of in the near 
future seems too overwhelming... In addition, the premiums are 
on the heavy side. ... But buying long-term exempts during 
this period of dullness is something else again. ... While the 
market is absorbing the liquidation of the short-term exempis, 
the longs may not get anywhere. ... They’ve this pressure and 
the general “sidelines psychology” to battle beween now and 
September and the fact that they’re holding up so well is sur- 
prising indication of their inherent strength. ... But buying 
for a quick profit and a long turn are two different things... . 

And the long-term exempts still carry the same advantages to 
institutions bothered with tax problems as they did three months 
ago, when everybody was bullish and praising the exempts was the 
order of the day. ... . 


THE DRIVE 

Secretary Morgenthau was smart to omit mention of the sub- 
seription goal for banks when he issued the last circular describing 
the September “basket.” ... Good idea to leave this subject of bank 
tctals strictly alone until both the Secretary and the market can tell 
how the fall campaign is going. ... Then Morgenthau can boost or 
cut the subscription goal, depending on the amount of billions he 
gets from non-banking sources... . 

As for his comment on non-trading in the 2s until after the 
banks buy their bonds, that’s also excellent common sense. .. The 
way the circular reads is this: 

“In keeping with this objective (sale of bonds to non-banking in- 
vestors), the official circulars governing the 2% bonds and the cer- 
tificates of indebtedness contain an express request that commercial 
banks not purchase and that subscribers not trade in these securities 
(the 2s and c.is) until ten days after the close of the drive, or until 
after the books close on an offering of the same or similar securities 
for the exclusive subscription of commercial banks for their own 
account shortly after the conclusion of the drive, whichever is 
earlier.” 

To get the meaning of this, think back to the December financing. 
- .. During that campaign, the banks received their privilege of 
subscribing first... . . Their books were closed and then for three 
weeks thereafter, non-bank subscribers purchased their allotments. 
... The market was “caught” as a result of that procedure. ... For 
bankers who didn’t receive what they wanted of the December issues 
on subscription simply turned to non-banking friends and ordered 
whatever additional amounts they wanted through these mediums. 
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. Maybe they paid up 1/32 or so for the assistance, but they 
rounded out their portfolios while the actual market was “sitting,’ 
awaiting the conclusion of non-bank subscriptions in order to place 
a price on the new obligations. ... It was all rather confusing, un- 
necessarily so.... 

This time, non-bank subscriptions will be finished with before 
the banks come in. ... Then after all books are closed, trading will 
begin. ... And people who bought on the non-banking drive will 
know within 10 days or two weeks what premiums are going to 
exist on the various issues. ... 


THE NEW 2s 
Those 2% bonds probably will be excellent for trading and 
quick profit purposes. ... Judging from the way the outstanding 2s 


are remaining firm and from the general stability of issues in the | 


1943-51 range. ... For instance: 
The 2s of 1955-51 are bid at 100.14, offered at 100.16; 
The 2s of September, 1952-50 are at 100.18, 100.20; 
The 2s of March, 1952-50 are at 100.25-100.27; 


The 2s of 1951-49, due in June, September and December are | 


selling between 101.1 and 101.12. 


These new 2s will be 1953-51 bonds, which puts them right in| 


there, snugly fitting between the 1955 issue and the 1952 loan.... 

Another highly significant indication is the high quotation 
on the maturing 314s of 1945-43, to be paid off through an ex- 
change offer also shortly after the close of the third war loan 
drive (What a month for Government financing!) .. . 

The 34s today are selling at 100.16-100.18, equivalent to 
a minus yield of 4/32. ... In short, the holders of these are 
wagering right now on at least a 4 point premium on the new 
2s.... And that’s a sufficiently high premium guess for this 
early date in August.... 


INSIDE THE MARKET 

Chances for any important action in the market between now 
and mid-September are slight... . 

Savings banks to some extent are liquidating the short-term ex- 
empts. . . . Commercial banks also are getting ready for the drive 
and are not going to enter the lists and use up their cash now to pick 
up securities. ... Individuals following the same course and dealers 
just sitting along and waiting too. ... So “waiting market” is not 
only logical but also unavoidable... . 

One dealer says he expects a “fluttery’” market until September 
15 or so. ... Good descriptive term. ... 

Intermediates and shorts may go off, if slight reaction does con- 
tinue, more than longs. ... No major selling pressure on long-term 
market while there is some showing up in shorter classifications. . . 

Another expert wagers “the 2%s of 1965-60 will start rising 
during the September drive.” ... That’s the key issue of the long- 
term tax-exempts, which still is holding the 112 level and is acting 
beautifully during this consolidation period... . 

Amusing thing happened on the discount bill issue this past 
~week. ... Issue was $1,000,000,000 total, as usual.... But 
Treasury, thinking of Armistice Day three months from now, 
wrote into the offering circular that the issue would mature in 
92 rather than 91 days. ... Apparently, many out-of-town banks 
didn’t notice that difference and placed their bids for the bills 
on the 91-day basis. ... Result was the New York banks, which 
did—and do—watch these things closely nosed out the out-of- 
town institutions by bidding properly... . 

Results. ... New York district was alloted $654,000,000 out of the 
week’s billion-dollar total. ... A terrific amount for one region... . 

And second result. ... The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
unquestionably will be called upon to pick up a larger-than-usual 
amount of the bills under the long-standing repurchase agree- 
ments. ... 
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FIC Banks Place Debs. 


An offering of $14,875,000 0.80% 


Forgie To Be Partner 











In Kohler, Fish Co. 


David F. Forgie, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will become a partner in the 
Stock Exchange firm of Kohler, 
Fish & Co., 63 Wall Street, New 
York City, on Sept. 1. On the 
same date the firm name of 
Kohler, Fish & Co. will be 
changed to Kohler & Co. 


On Aug. 31, Robert C. Mac- 
Corkle, a member of the Ex- 
change, will retire from partner- 
ship in the firm. 





consolidated debentures of the 
Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks was made Aug. 17, at par, 
by Charles R. Dunn, New York, 
fiscal agents for the banks. The 
debentures are dated Sept. 1, 1943 
and mature June 1, 1944. Ther 
proceeds from the sale of the 
debentures will be used to pay off 
$14,875,000 of the $31,215.000 
debentures maturing Sept. 1, 1943, 
the balance of $16,340,000 being 
met from cash on hand. At the 
close of business Sept. 1, 1943, the 
banks will have a total of $280,- 
810,000 debentures outstanding. 
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The Financial Situation 


After months of conferences and discussions the Treas- 
ury now issues a revised scheme for the establishment of 
an international stabilization fund. Certain modifications 
have been made and some concessions evidently granted 
to foreign critics, among them one which further reduces 
the degree of control which would be exercised by the 
United States, which plainly would be the largest contributor 
to the fund. It is, however, officially asserted that the plan 
is in no sense “official” as yet, but is still in a highly tenta- 
tive stage, still subject to modifications as future study 
suggests them. Confidence is, however, expressed that the 
United States and Great Britain will eventually be able to 
agree upon a mutually satisfactory program of the general 
sort here envisaged. Meanwhile further discussions and 
study are scheduled for the coming months. 


Not A Central Bank 


Here is a subject of first rate importance. Its im- 
_portance, however, derives fully as much from the harm 
that may be done directly by any such program, and by 
injury which may result from serious misconceptions of the 
functions of such a fund, as from the possible good that it 
might do if carefully and wisely organized and managed. 
The public must not be permitted to gain the impression 
that what is proposed here is a “world bank,” an “interna- 
tional central bank” patterned after the Bank of England 
or any of the other central banks, or any kind bank in the 
ordinary sense of the term. The Treasury summary speci- 
fically states that “‘the fund shall deal only with member 
‘governments and their fiscal agents and not intrude in the 
customary channels for conducting international commerce 
and finance.” 


In fine, the fund would deal, generally speaking, only 
with residuary balances remaining after “the customary 
channels for conducting international commerce and fi- 
nance” have done their work—and failed. Failed, since 
otherwise there would ordinarily be no such residuary bal- 
ances except for short periods of time, and the “customary 
channels” have ways of their own of dealing with such tem- 
porary disequilibria. True, the authors of the plan appear 

(Continued on page 830) 


Peace In A New World 


After The War Is Won What Kind Of A World Is 
Essential For A Just And Durable Peace 


The International Nickel Company and its Chairman and Presi- 
dent, Robert C. Stanley, have received a great deal of prominence 
in the recent past because the company has been making “PEACE” 
the theme of its advertising. 

Without any reference to its business, or its products, the com- 
pany in its latest copy asks, what kind of a world is essential for a 
just and durable peace after the® 
war is decisively Nae And dad and talk about it. Or, as their 
vides this answer: “It must be @| jatest advertising copy puts it: 
world as peaceful and neighborly “Full and complete discussions on 


as your own 
town; a world | the porches of this country; over 
in which de-| its fences; in churches; and always 
cent people| at meals—that is how the terms 
can bring UP| of a ‘Just and Durable Peace’ can 
be formulated.” 








| 






their children 
decently. It 
must be a 
busy world 
where factor- 
ies and farms 
are working 
and where 
there are jobs 
for all.” 

“How can 
such a world 
be brought 
into being?” 
The _ Interna- 
tional Nickel 
Company be- 

lieves the surest way is to think 


The company cautions: “In your 
discussions keep in mind this fact; 
your terms of peace must be such 
that the people of other lands can 
agree with them. There must be 
provision in your plans for sus- 
tained production.” 

Then, wisely admonishes: “Only 
a world peace that squares with 
the conscience of men of good will 
can be just. Only a just peace can 
endure.” 


Robert C. Stanley 
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The News 
Behind 
The News 


By PAUL MALLON 


The drift of Republican senti- 
ment. (judging from returning 
Congressmen) is headed toward a 
party declaration at the Mackinac 
Island confer- 
ence for inter- 
national post- 
war coopera- 
tion of a re- 
stricted type 
in which each 
nation would 
maintain its 
own charac- 
ter and sover- 
eignty. 

The confer- 
ence, they say, 
is likely to 
follow the 
lines of the 
Vandenberg- 
White resolu- 
tion express- 
ing these same 





Paul Mallon 


Treasury's Revised Currency 
Program Holds To Gold Basis 


Summary Of New Draft 


A revised draft embodying the Treasury proposal for a post-war 
international stabilization fund was made public at Washington on 
Aug. 19 by Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, in accerdance 
with his previously indicated announcement, referred to in our Aug. 
19 issue, page 708. It was pointed out in Associated Press accounts 
from Washington on Aug. 19, that in the revised proposal the United 
States holds firmly to the® 
idea of basing the plan on gold.| proposal and the British plan, 
The same advices stated that some| gold versus world trade volume. 
observers saw in the revision a| Harry D. White, author of both 
tendency to lean toward views|American drafts, emphasized 
expressed in the Canadian plan| there was no compromise in the 








sentiments. 

The Willkie people may want 
more, and some party authorities 
like Senator Taft would like to 
be more specific and pledge some- 
thing like a new league of na- 
tions, but the final compromise 
no doubt will be a sifted average 
of party opinion. It will resist the 
pressure of extremists for an in- 
ternational state or world legis- 
lature, or a composite world army. 





Similarly, the House will adopt, 
soon after it resumes its session, 
the Fulbright resolution pledging 
only international cooperation. 

A determined effort will be 
made to get the Senate to adopt 

(Continued on page 835) 
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published in July as an effort at | 
compromise between the British 
and American proposals. The Ca- 
nadians suggested an $8,000,000,- 
000 fund with guaranteed re- 
sources of an additional $4,000,- 
000,000. From the _ Associated | 
Press we also quote: 

“The British plan envisions a 
world clearing union ‘to 
supplant gold as a governing fac- 
tor but not dispense with it.’ Par- | 
ticipating creditor nations would | 





allow balances of currency ex-| 
change to accumulate as deposits. | 
The union would be empowered | 


to lend deposits for short periods 
io debtor nations. Each nation 
would be given quotas governing 
borrowings and deposits based on 


| ternational 





| have emphasized that all 


sense of bargaining involved in 
the revision. Mr. White is direc- 
tor of the Treasury’s Monetary 
Research Division. 


“The British and American sta- 
bilization plans are perhaps best 
known to the public through the 
suggested names for their respec- 
tive monetary units, moneys that 
would be used exclusively in in- 
bookkeeping. The 
American plan sticks to the name 
‘unitas’ with a fixed gold value of 
$10. The British propose ‘bancor,’ 
to have a fixed gold value ‘but 
not unalterably so.” The Cana- 
dians confined themselves to the 
term ‘the unit.’ 

“Secretary Morgenthau is said to 
the 


the volume of their world trade. | United and associated nations-are 


“Thus, the revision announced | 


hy Morgenthau retains the funda- 
mental difference, however, be- 
iween the _ original American 





involved in the idea of monetary 

stabilization, adding that ‘it is not 

just England and the United 
(Continued on page 833) 





From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


There is a story of Treasury double crossing behind Senator 
George’s statement of a couple of weeks ago protesting against an 


the 75% 


additional income tax increase this year. 
Morgenthau’s standing, already pretty low, with the Senate Finance 
and the House Ways and Means Committees. 
had a very definite gentlemen’s agreement with Morgenthau, when 
so-called forgiveness® 


It hasn’t improved Henry 


The two committees 





plan was passed instead of the 
100%, that no additional increase 
in income levies would be sought. 
George’s protest didn’t get a fav- 
vrable reception even in the con- 
servative press. The Herald- 
Tribune, for example, said it 
couldn’t follow him. It is one of 
those things that is very difficult 
to explain. George said that it 
was impractical to raise income 
‘evies further because the raises 
always have to be uniform and 
that new taxes would, therefore, 
be entirely too heavy on certain 
bracket’. What is happening is 
that the war increases are eating 
terrifically into the $12,000 and 
$15,000 incomes. Right along in 
there, according to the tax ex- 
perts, the new rates really bear 
down and if there is a further in- 
crease, these incomes will get an 
awful wallop. But you can im- 
agine how a fight to prevent these 
incomes from a further beating 
would fare with the mob. Several 
members of the two committees 
think the Treasury is deliberately 
after this class of taxpayers and 
there is liable to be considerable 
bitterness when they get down to 


work. Morgenthau has let it be 
known that he is still dead set 
against a sales tax. Chairman 








Doughton of the House committee 
plans to go along with him, 
against his better judgment, 
rather than precipitate a party 
tight. This means that George on 
the Senate side, will realize the 
fight for a sales tax is hopeless 
and that nothing will come of it. 


Doughton, a very elderly man, 
has long since given Morgenthau 
up. His dander gets up occasion- 
ally and most of the time he goes 
about grumbling but the time has 
passed when the Treasury Secre- 
tary’s actions are likely to out- 
rage him. 


With George it is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Because of the respon- 
sibility of his position he has 
leaned over backwards to coop- 
erate with Morgenthau in spite of 
some very questionable things he 
thinks Morgenthau has pulled on 
him. Morgenthau has a way of 
pleading with him too, of saying 
that a lot of influences in the Ad- 
ministration are after him and 
begging George not to embarrass 
him. He particularly approached 
George in this way when Leon 
Henderson and Marriner Eccles 
were riding him. But the Sena- 
tor is going to blow up some of 
these days. It would not be sur- 
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the purpose of causing them to pursue policies conducive to 
international equilibrium. The fact remains, however, that 
no effective means for making itself effective would lie in| 
the hands of the fund except to the degree in which it | 
succeeded it making it worth the while of the various coun- 
tries to remain a member in good standing of the fund— 
and, moreover, many policies and many courses of action 
which customarily cause disequilibria among the nations of 
the world lie largely beyond the control of non-dictatorial 
governments in peacetimes. 


Stability Must Rest On Deep Foundations 

It is essential that it be widely understood both here 
and abroad that stable international exchange relationships 
are at bottom not a product of banks or funds, whether op- 
erated by government or private enterprise. Government 
may do much to encourage, and often does much to make 
more difficult, the attainment and maintenance of such sta- 
bility. It encourages stability largely by keeping its hands 
off financial affairs, and it usually impedes progress when 
it intervenes either directly or by devious means. Smooth 
and efficient international interchange of goods and ser- 
vices is greatly facilitated by sound banking; it may be, and 
not infrequently has been, injured by unsound banking, 
particularly, perhaps, when banking operations have been 
semi-political in character. 

But the point is that normal and natural international 
trade generates its own power. It flows from the natural 
advantages to be derived from the interchange of goods, and 
it is most helpful in the long run when it is left fully free to 
respond to the differentials in costs which give rise to it. 
The stability of exchange rates which was enjoyed for many 
years under the international gold standard centered on Lon- 
don prior to the first World War doubtless could never have 
been achieved without that really remarkable financial sys- 
tem that had developed in London, and which on the whole 
was so well managed by the British financial interests. It 
is, however, equally true that no such financial system could 
conceivably have developed in vacuo. It in turn evolved 
out of a complex of industry and trade which through those 
years was also centered in London. London.was likewise 
the center of a capital market which was as internationally 
minded as any that ever existed before or since. And no- 
where else in the world was the play of natural economic 
forces left so free to operate. 


Are We Willing To Make Stability Possible? 


The outlook for re-attaining anything approaching the 
stability of international exchange rates in the years to come 
depends in the last analysis not upon banks or highly pub- 
licized ‘“‘funds,” but upon the willingness of the nations, not 
the least among them the United States, to permit—nay, to 
encourage—the development of the underlying economic 
conditions conducive to such stabilization. It is true that 
some form or system of international finance, centered more 
or less somewhere, will probably be an essential of such 
stabilization. That system will, however, not be a govern- 
mentally managed “fund” to sit astride the economic and 
financial world, and probably it will not be a mere replica 
of the system which worked so wall for so long in London, 
since the fundamentals upon which that particular system 
rested no longer exist and are not likely to come back into 
existence. But a new or revised system, whatever it is, 
however it may function, and wherever its center may be, 
will be but a facility to serve industry and trade, which 
have their mainsprings in the nature of man and in the dis- 
tribution of aptitudes, energies and resources of the world. 

The real question at present is not whether this system 
or that is most desirable as a means by which to. do the 
financial work of the world in the international sphere, or 
whether this plan or that is to be preferred for the consti- 
tution of some international stabilization fund, but is 
whether the United States and the other leading countries 
of the world, including Great Britain, the home of the in- 
ternational gold standard, are willing to permit conditions 
to exist under which any system can hope to succeed. And 
here the dispassionate observer must be excused for de- 
manding evidence. It was, it will be recalled, the President 
of the United States who scuttled the London Economic 
Conference in terms which hardly are suggestive of willing- 
ness to permit the essentials of international stability to 
exist. Since that time much has been said about the de- 
sirability of stabilization, and a good deal of exchange man- 


ipulation has been undertaken, but all this is far from recog- 


tional economic relations. Lord Keynes, who appears to be | 


|the guiding spirit in Great Britain, has long been on record | 
|as placing domestic schemes of a more than doubtful. sort 
; _. _| ahead of international exchange stability. 

to hold hope that such a fund, by reason of its “official | 
nature,” doubtless, and perhaps for other reasons, would be| 
able to bring pressure upon various member countries for 


Temporary Or Permanent Problems 


Of course, no one whose ideas are worth a second 
thought doubts that the war will leave international fi-| 
nancial relationships in chaos. It will likewise inevitably 
leave conditions which must be corrected for humanity’s | 
sake. It will leave others which probably cannot be neglect- | 
ed—more or less regardless of cost—lest political chaos' 
spread around the world. There will obviously be a sharp | 
necessity for governmental action of a financial sort in a 
number of such cases. Probably arbitrary stabilization op- 
erations of one sort or another will be essential in some in- 
stances. All such things, however, must be as temporary | 
as it is possible to make them, and they will leave the long- 
term problem of stability of international exchange relation- 
ships, soundly based upon solid economic foundations, large- | 
ly where they found them. 


The L Are Righ 
e Lawyers Are Right, And. . . 

“The lawyers point out ... that if we are to reduce military 
power to serve the uses of the law only, the abolition of all but one) 
military force, under a single command, is necessary. 

“To attain that requires that there be a single sovereign power to 
direct that force. Unless one country succeeds in conquering all the | 
others, any universal sovereign must be one of delegated authority, 
that is, a federated government of independent states. 

“It seems obvious that if there is to be a single agency with | 
delegated powers adequate to keep order on earth, every one of the 
existing and delegating sovereigns must give up some of the authority 
which it now has. There is the rub.. Nations have heretofore clung 
to their sovereign powers as individuals have clung to their lives. 
The question posed is whether the maximum powers the nations | 
would surrender could be made io total the minimum power required | 
to make such a system work.’—George Maurice Morris, President of | 
the American Bar Association. 

Such is indeed the question. And the relinquishment would have | 
to be permanent! No acting under emotional tension, followed by a | 
change of heart or mind! 

If anyone supposes that the nations of the world are ready for | 
any such thing, let him consider the day-to-day developments of the | 
present time even among allies under the stress of war. 

We are in great danger of deluding ourselves about international | 
cooperation after the war. 


B. M. Culver Named Chairman Of insorenne 


Group of N. Y. Committee Of National War Fund 


Bernard Mott Culver, President of the Continental Insurance 
Co., has accepted appointment as Chairman of the insurance group 
of the New York Committee of the National War Fund, it was 
announced on Aug. 19 by James A. Farley, general chairman of the 
commerce and industry division. Under the aegis of the National 
War Fund, a single fund-raising campaign will be conducted in 
October for $125,000,000 for the®— 
work of 18 major war-related or-| been faced with numerous de- 
ganizations, including the USO,)| mands upon their generosity. 
the United Seaman’s Service and| “To enable contributors. to 
various American agencies for| make their gifts as large as pos- 
United Nations relief. sible, the War Fund will institute 

In making known Mr. Culver’s| a deferred payment plan where- 
appointment, Mr. Farley stressed| by pledges may be paid in in- 
the fact that under the National|stallments over a. period of a 
War Fund plan of solicitation, | year,” said Mr. Farley. 
contributors will be “immunized”| Mr. Culver’s group is one of 
from multiple appeals. Through | 280 ‘vocations and” professions 
a “once-for-all once-a-year” gift| which comprise the commerce 
payment plan, contributors will| and industry division. This divi- 
be given a receipt for their pledges | sion will be responsible for raising 
for the year, and a record of same | upwards of 50% of the five-bor- 
will be filed at headquarters, Mr.) ough quota of $17,000,000. This 
Farley explained. By this method, | sum includes $1,000,000 to finance 
he said, contributors will. be af-|the work of the New York City 
forded immunity from solicita-| Defense Recreation Committee, 
tion by any of the eighteen mem-| presently serving upwards of 1,- 
mer agencies of the War Fund, | ran service men a month. i 

P es | fund-raising campaign is sched- 
and the War Fund will eliminate | lued to start October 1, and will 
confusion in the minds of con-| terminate Dec. 7, 1943, the second 
tributors who in the past. have! anniversary of Pearl Harbor. 


The State Of Trade 


Most of the heavy industries showed increases for the week, with 
power production showing its fifth consecutive weekly gain. Retail 
trade took on a more subdued tone last week as a seasonal lull 
continued. However, substantial gains are being shown over the 
figures of last year. 

The steady rise for five weeks of power production is clearly 
indicative of the pace of war in-® 
dustries. Increasing its war pro- 











ord in the week ended Aug. 14, 


| layed 


the increase for the country as a 
whole was 17.3%. 

Carloadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended Aug. 14, to- 


| taled 887,165 cars, according to the 
| Association 
| roads. 
| 15,088 cars over 
| week, 


of American Rail- 
This was an increase of 
the preceding 
18,320 cars more than the 
corresponding week in 1942 and 
3,172 cars below the same period 
two years ago. 

This total was 124.22% of aver- 
age loadings for the correspond- 
ing week of the ten preceding 
years. 

Steel operations this week will 


| set a new high record at 99.4% of 


capacity on a revised capacity 


| basis, according to the American 


Iron & Steel Institute. The cur- 
rent schedule is equal to produc- 
tion of 1,732,500 net tons of ingots 
and castings, compared with 1,- 
731,700 tons in the week of April 


| 26, the previous peak week. 


At the same time the institute 


| revealed that the industry’s pro- 


ductive capacity has risen to 90,- 
881,000 tons a year, an increase of 
nearly 10,000,000 tons in the last 


| three years. 


Under the original steel expan- 
sion program the institute pointed 


/out, a goal of 96,000,000 tons was 


to have been reached by July 1. 
However, the relatively low prior- 


| ities which were assigned to steel- 


plant projects, compared with 
other projects such as synthetic 
rubber and octane gasoline, de- 
the delivery of needed 
materials and equipment. 
Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis were up 4% 
for the week ended Aug. 14, com- 
pared with the like week a year 


ago, according to the Federal Re- 


serve System. 

Store sales were up 10% for the 
four-week period ended Aug. 14, 
compared with the like period last 
year. 

Department store sales in New 

ork City in the week ended Aug. 
21, were 3% larger than in the 
corresponding week of last year, 
according to a preliminary esti- 
mate issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

In the previous week, ended 
Aug. 14, sales of these stores de- 
clined 2% from the total of the 
comparable week last year. 

Reports from the field indicate 
that forthcoming department store 
earnings reports for the first half 
(ending July 31) of their current 
fiscal year will make a phenom- 
enal showing. While that six 
months is normally not a profit- 
able period in the department 
store field, which usually makes 
its real earnings during the holi- 
day season, this year is an excep- 
tion. In some cases, net results 
will be shown to have been the 
best for any first half-year in a 
decade; in others, the best in the 
history of the corporation. 

Department store sales. the 
country over averaged 17% 
higher in the six months ended 
July 31, than in the corresponding 
1942 period. While volume in 
household appliances and related 
lines was down sharply, wide in- 
creases were shown in furs and 
other nonrestricted items. 

In addition many new and sub- 
stitute lines were taken on with 
the result that total dollar sales 
established a new high record. 
Price indexes to the contrary not- 
withstanding, higher average 
prices also contributed to the sales 
gain. 

Operating revenues of eighty- 
seven class I railroads in July, 
1943, experienced a 17.7% rise 
over the same period last year, ac- 
cording to statistics made public 
by the Association of American 
Railroads. Total revenues were 
estimated at $633,259,351 for the 
month as compared with $537,894,- 





nizing and accepting the fundamentals of stable interna- 


duction total by more than 80% 
in the last twelve months, the 
automotive industry has now 
reached an annual output rate of 
$9,300,000,000, according to the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction. 

The Edison Electric Institute 
reports that electric power pro- 
duction set a fifth consecutive rec- 


with total output at 4,287,000,000 
kilowatt hours compared with the 
preceding week’s peak of 4,240,- 
638,000. 

This compares with 3,654,795,000 
kilowatt hours in the like 1942 
period and. 3,238,160,000 in the 
similar week of 1941. 


Against the same week of 1942 





040 a year ago. 

Passenger revenues accounted 
for most of the increase, totaling 
$124,368,156, compared with $75,- 
254,976 in July, 1942, an increase 
of 65.3%. 

Freight revenues increased from 
$429,484,468 to $467,456,736, an in- 
crease of 8.8%. 
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Jobs After The War 


ROGER W. BABSON GIVES SUGGESTIONS TO SOLDIERS 


The stock and commodity markets have already begun to dis- 
count peace, although I see no hope therefor until after the elections 
of 1944. However, if we should prepare for war in time of peace, 
we should prepare for peace in time of war. 


Navy vs. Army Inductees 


Germany will surely be licked before Japan is conquered. 
some ways this should help mate-* 
rially in the shifting from war |lay off some employees after the 
work to peace work. A year be-| war. 
tween these two events should| Group III. Companies which 
serve as an industrial and em-| should do well after the war and 
ployment | have very little conversion prob- 
cushion. There ‘lems: Air transport, insurance, re- 


In 





are, however, tail trade, textile, baking, fertil- 
three other izer, furniture, shoe, meat pack- 
things which ing, milling, glass and jewelry, 
would surely dry goods, tobacco, soap, natural 
result from gas, petroleum, soft drinks and 


such an event. 
Let me _ ex- 
plain these. 
(1) The East 
will return to 
normal before 
the Pacific 
Coast. This 
applies to the 
supply of gas- 
oline, fuel oil 
and other 
things to 
which the East 


paper companies. These should 
permanently increase their num- 
ber of employees after the war. 


More Education Desirable 


The three groups above need no 
further comment. It should. be 
self-evident that Group IH repre- 
sents the best immediate post-war 
opportunities. Group I represents 
the poorest opportunities. It al- 
most seems as if many of those 
|now engaged in Group I indus- 
\tries must get into some other 








Roger W. Babson 


= ROW se ....|industry after the war. Surely, 
verely rationed. The Pacific) yrempioyed soldiers should not 
Coast may then be _ subject ‘now plan to get employment with 
to more rationing restrictions | the Group I industries after the 
and other’ so-called hardships. | war js over. As to Group II in- 
(2) The Army will com-| : 


|dustries, these should provide for 


mence demobilization before the | those who were in them before 


Navy and Air Forces. In fact, the | they were inducted: but I doubt 


Coveanment, will probably, Begin |i they will have opportunities fo 
Europe is straightened out; while | se uaa pe es ee ee 
the Navy men will probably be. : ; ; 

held for their entire term of en-|, V@™y few returning soldiers will 
listment or induction. (3) With | feel justified in starting a four- 
the exception of the transconti- |year college course after return- 
nental lines, |\ing from the war. They may. be 


railroad earnings | ©: A ; 
should then begin to: drop and|Wise in completing a_ college 


much war work in the East will| Course already started if one or 
then be curtailed. | two years more will give the de- 


Employment Adjustments 


Following the above three cer- 
tainties there will be a readjust- 
ment in employment. As firms in 
the East drop war work, plants 
must be retooled for peace. This 
will mean a temporary layoff of 
many employees which, added to | 
the demobilized soldiers, should | 
cause a temporary period of un- | 


| 


employment. According to the | 
President’s last fireside talk, this | 
employment adjustment period 


will be taken care of by the Gov- 
ernment (1) paying a small salary 
to the soldiers for awhile after | 
demobilization, and (2) loaning 
money to the plants for reconver- 
sion back to peace work. 


In this connection it is well to 
remember the Act of Congress 
which provides that all employers 
who are able to do so shall take 
back any inducted employee who 
applies within 60 days after hon- 
orable discharge. This assumes 
that the man will have the same 
job at his former salary. How- 
ever, if by that time salaries in 
general have been increased, it 
seems only reasonable that he 
should have the same pay that 
others who are doing his former 
work will then be getting. A gen- 
eral wage reduction, especially 
for new employees may be ex- 
pected, nevertheless, after the war 
is over. ~ 


Consider Different Industries 

Industries may be divided into 
three groups. 

Group I. Companies’ which 
should suffer severely after peace 
comes: Aircraft or radio manufac- 
turing, shipbuilding, munitions 
and machine tools. They must 
permanently reduce their number 
of employees after the war. 


' Group II. Companies which wil] 
take some months to change over 
to peace-time work: Automotive, 
railroad equipment, heavy ma- 
chinery, refrigerator, sewing ma- 
chine, carpet, vacuum cleaner, 


and electrical equipment com- 
These may 





panies. temporarily 


| sired degree. All men who can af- 
‘ford it, however, should take a 
|one-year or two-year course to 
become an expert in some one line 
|of work such as accountancy, mer- 
chandising, engineering, machine 
repairing, insurance or any of the 
other lines mentioned above in 
Groups II and III. I, however, 
cannot now recommend aircraft, 
radio or certain other lines in 
which a great surplus of Army 
men are now being trained, many 
of whom will be a drug on the 
market after the war is over. 


Importance of Good Habits 


I recently asked a group of em- 
ployment managers what kind of 
men will be most demanded by. 
employers after the war is over. 
The unanimous reply was: “We 
fear that the war is breaking 


‘down the moral foundation of 


many weaker men; if so, they will 
find it difficult to get positions 
after they return. We employ- 
ment managers will then give 
special consideration to the char- 
acter and habits of those who apply 
to us for positions. We will seek 
for men of good habits, especially 
those who do not touch liquor.” 
In rereading the above, I find 
that I have made no reference to 
the WACS and the WAVES and 
SPARS. As these have enlisted, 
rather than been drafted, I fear 
they may be out on an unemploy- 
ment limb after the war is over. 
However, legislation could be 
passed which might be made re- 
troactive in their cases. I have a 
feeling that the current advertis- 
ing for and the soliciting of girls 
to enlist in these divisions of the 
armed services may be — being 
overdone. However, “Women” is 
a subject that I should not dis- 
cuss. I am too much prejudiced 


in their favor to give impartial 
judgment as to the present need 
of sending girls into the war. Be- 
sides, statisticians believe the 
country now is more in need of 
good babies than of lady soldiers. 
Of course, we may be wrong. 





Gol. Hewes Chairman 
Of Conn. War Finance 


The Treasury Department an- 
nounced on Aug. 20 the appoint- 
ment of Col. Thomas Hewes, of 
Hartford and Lyme, as_ State 
Chairman of the new Connecticut 
War Finance Committee, and 
Grosvenor Ely,. of Norwich, as 
Vice Chairman in charge of the 
Banking and Investment Divi- 
sion. The Treasury announcement 
added: 


“The new committee will carry 
on all the war financing activities 
in Connecticut formerly directed 
by the War Savings Staff and the 
Victory Fund Committee, and will 
be in charge of the promotion and 
operation of the Third War Loan 
in September. 


“Robert B. Newell of Hartford, 
formerly co-chairman of the Vic- 
tory Fund Committee and chair- 
man of the State War Savings 
Committee, who is unable to ac- 
cept appointment to an adminis- 
trative office, will actively par- 
ticipate as.a member of the new 
committee. 


“The appointment of E. Green- 
leaf Stewart, of Farmington, as 
Executive Manager of the War 
Finance Committee, also was an- 
nounced. Mr. Stewart is the Con- 
necticut representative of Smith, 
Barney & Co., New York invest- 
ment bankers, and has been serv- 
ing as chief deputy administrator 
of the War Savings group. 


“Col. Hewes is a member of the 
law firm of Hewes, Prettyman & 
Awalt. He was formerly an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury 
and has been State Administrator 
of the Connecticut War Savings 
Staff. Mr. Ely is President of the 
Chelsea Savings Bank in Nor- 
wich.and one of the leading bank- 
ers of.Connecticut.” 








Lewis Warns Goa 
Output May Be Cut 


John L. Lewis, President of the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
on Aug. 23, in pleading for recog- 
nition of the “human rights” of 
miners, attacked what he called 
“commercial exploitation” by 
anthracite operators and warned 
that unless miners’ wages are kept 
at proper levels declining coal 
production may impair the war 
effort, United Press advices state. 
His plea climaxed a War Labor 
Board hearing on deadlocked 
wage contract negotiations be- 
tween anthracite operators and 
UMW spokesmen for the 77,000 
hard coal workers. 


Mr. Lewis struck back angrily 
at the operators’ arguments oppos- 
ing a general wage increase and 
portal-to-portal compensation. 


Ton-Miles Of Revenue 
Freight Up 8.9% In July 


Railroads of Class I in the 
United States handled about 9% 
more ton-miles of revenue freight 
in July, 1943, than was handled in 
the corresponding month of 1942, 
according to a preliminary esti- 
mate prepared by the Association 
of Americar Railroads and made 
public Aug. 21. 


In the first seven months of 
1943, Class I railroads performed 
nearly 19% more revenue ton- 
miles of service than in the same 
period of 1942, 62% more than in 
the same period of 1941, and 138% 
more than in the first seven 
months of 1939. 


The following table summarizes 
revenue ton-mile statistics for the 
first seven months of 1943 and 


1942: 
Revenue Ton-Miles of Freight 








(000 Omitted) 

a 

1@ 
1943 1942 Inc. 
First 5 mos. 291,995,270 236,303,940 23.6 
*Mo. of June 58,000,000 53,852,328 y FS 
+Mo. of July 62,000,000 56,956,174 8.9 
To. 7 mos. 411,995,270 347,312,442 18.7 
*Revised estimate. {Preliminary  esti- 

mate. 


Wallace Exonerates 95 or 99% Of Corporations 
From Recent Criticisms Of Big Business 


Exonerating “95 or even 99%” 


of American corporations from 


his recent denunciation of big business Vice-President Henry A. Wal- 


lace on Aug. 19, at the same time 
must see through the propaganda 
“old-fashioned Americanism.” 


The modification of Mr. 


warned that “the common folks” 
of groups demanding a return to 
Wallace’s 


earlier remarks was indicated in United Press accounts from Wash- 


ington Aug. 
also quote: 

“By old-fashioned Americanism | 
they really mean corporation- 
controlled government,” he said in 
an interview. “By free enterprise | 
they really mean free enterprise | 
for big business, but not for little | 
business. 

“It’s vital for the people who| 
buy from the corporations, who} 
sell to.them, who work for them | 
—the common folks — to see! 
through the propaganda of certain 
of the big corporations.” 

Mr. Wallace has been criticized | 
for his remarks in Detroit on July 
24 denouncing ‘American Fas- 
cists” as the ‘“‘big-business haters” 
of President Roosevelt. 

Mr. Wallace said in elaboration 
that he meant “large groups in 
international affairs whose objec- 
tives are the control of govern- 
ments.” 

“They are a small minority,’ he 
said. “Perhaps 95 or even 99% | 
do not fall into that category and 
they have suffered as much be- 
cause of this minority as any one 
else—possibly they’ve suffered 
more.” 

He said his remarks had been 
widely misinterpreted. 

“T hope to give before some 
group such as the United States 
Chamber of Commerce a more 
complete exposition in order that 
the big business men will not be 
under any delusion,” he said. 

It was learned from other 
sources that Mr. Wallace will pur- 
sue in a speech on international 
relations at Chicago on Sept. 11 
his attacks on international car- 
tels, which he charges seek to 


| 





19, from which we® 





Ploesti Bombing Well 
Worthwhile: Roosevelt 


An exchange of messages be- 
tween King George of Great Brit- 
ain and President Roosevelt re- 
garding the American bombing of 


German-used oil refineries in 
Rumania was made known in 
Washington on Aug. 16. The 


President’s message was sent in 
reply to that of the Kinz, which 
commended the achievements of 
the United States Air Force in at- 
tacks on the oil refineries. In 
making public the messages Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Wash- 
ington Aug. 16 reported: 

“Secretary of War Stimson re- 
cently said that about 175 big 
bombers took part in the raid and 
that about 20% were missing. The 
The War Department reported 
vesterday that military analyses 
showed that the ‘vast bulk of the 
operating capacity’ of the refin- 
eries at Ploesti was destroyed.” 

The President’s reply to the 
King acknowledging the latter’s 
congratulations follows: 

“Thank you very much for your 
telegram of congratulations on the 
long range bombing of the Ploesti 
oil refineries. 

“Later information leads us to 
believe that the damage to the re- 
fineries was greater than we had 
anticipated and that a large num- 
ber of them have been put out of 
commission. This attack seems to 
have been well worth while.” 

The King in his message said: 

“T have learned with deepest 


dominate the political and eco-| admiration of the memorable and 
nomic status of the governments. |inspiring achievement of the 

“The corporate form of organi- | United States Ninth Air Force in 
zation is essential in a democratic | attacks on Rumanian oil refin- 
country like the United States for | eries. 





efficient carrying on, not only of 
large scale business, but also many 
types of small scale business,” Mr. 
Wallace said. 

“The difficulty with corpora- | 
tions comes when certain of the 
larger ones try to control the 
agencies of public opinion, includ- 
ing even the schools, and then go| 
on to dominate elections, control 
state legislatures, the national 
Congress and even the President 
himself.” 

He said he hoped in the post- 
war period we would continue to 
have corporations, both large and 
small, including “those which have 
been guilty of trying to control 
public opinion, elections and gov- 
ernment.” But he also hoped that 
the tax system would be so modi- | 
fied as to encourage small cor-| 
porations and enable them to play | 
an important part in furnishing | 
employment. 

“The corporations which need to 
be watched most closely,” he said, 
“are those which move in interna- 
tional trade, and those which 
enter into international cartels 
respecting markets, prices and the 
use of inventions. 


“These corporations are often | 
interested in getting subsidies from 
their government and therefore 
are especially interested in con- 
trolling government. They move 
in foreign affairs and therefore 
are interested in. the State De- 
partment or Foreign Office. To 
make money they enter into ar- 
rangements with foreign corpora- 
tions and foreign governments.” 


Reference to Mr. Wallace’s 
criticisms of “isolationists,’ “re- 
actionaries” and “American Fas- 
sists,” in which he was quoted as 
saying that “sooner or later the 
machinations of these small but 
powerful groups which put money 
and power first and people last, 
will inevitably be exposed to the 








“The bombing of this heavily 
defended center of Axis produc- 
tion after one of the longest oper- 
ational flights of the war called 
for endurance and courage of the 
highest order as well as for prac- 
tical skill in navigation and for 
brilliant organization on the part 
of those who planned the attack. 

“The gallantry with which the 
crews pressed home their attacks 
at a very low level was beyond 
praise and their devotion to duty 
in spite of heavy losses has stirred 
the hearts of all who fight with 
us in the cause of freedom.” 


ABA Trust Conference 
To Be Held In Chicago 


A Mid-Continent Wartime 
Trust Conference sponsored by 
the Trust Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association will be 
held in Chicago at the Drake Ho- 
tel, Oct. 14 and 15, it was an- 
nounced Aug. 12 by Louis S. Head- 
ley, President of the Trust Divis- 
ion, ABA. Mr. Headley is Vice 





| President of the First Trust Com- 


pany of St. Paul State Bank, St. 
Paul, Minn. Speakers from 
eleven States are being invited to 
participate in the program, which 
will include discussions on these 
wartime trust problems: Taxes, 
manpower, operations, fees, spe- 
cial problems of smaller trust de- 
partments, powers of appoint- 
ment, employees’ trusts, invest- 
ments, Washington developments, 
and postwar influences affecting 
ownership of property. 

The Corporate Fiduciaries As- 
sociation of Chicago will act as 
host to the conference. Commit- 
tees have been appointed by Ches- 
ter R. Davis, President of the Chi- 
cago Association, and Vice Pres- 
ident and Trust Officer of the 
Chicago Title and Trust Co., to 





public,” apoeared in our July issue 
on page 427. : 


make arrangements for the meet- 
ing. 
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‘Brownlee Named Depuly OPA Administrator 
not settled by collective bargain- | In Reorganization After. Congress Shake-Up 


. eee : James. F. Brownlee, for a number of years an official of the 
i Ani soe etrted. "and eds wy | General Foods Corp., took office on Aug. 16 as Deputy Adminis- 
earnest wish that the’ sanctions | trator in charge of prices in the Office of Price Administration. 
described above, which exist only |4®2nouncement of this was made by Chester Bowles, new OPA 
as a matter of wartime necessity | General Manager, who said that Mr. Brownlee as Deputy Adminis- 
|may not have to be invoked ’| trator will assist Mr. Bowles in completing the reorganization made 
: | necessary by the Congressional® 
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President Authorizes War Labor Board 
To Enforce Sanctions Against Strikers 


Under action announced on Aug. 16 President Roosevelt has au- 
thorized the use of sanctions by the War Labor Board in the enforce- 
ment of its orders against defiant unions. Pointing out that this is 
the administration’s first move to penalize unions for ignoring or 
disobeying WLB decisions, although employers have been acted 
against in some cases, Associated Press advices from Washington on 





| workers and their leaders.,; I am 
| confident «-that - that. agreement, 
which calls for final determina- 
tion by the board Of all disputes | 








Aug. 18 noted that the broad state- > 


ment of policy, effective at once, is; controls of war contracts, of es- | 


enunciated under the recently en-| sential materials, and of trans- 
acted Connally-Smith anti-strike | portation and fuel, should be ap- 
act. 


the WLB and an Executive Order | cordingly requesting the Director 


A letter from the President | plied if this can be done without | 
to Chairman William H. Davis of | impeding the war effort. I am ac- | 


by the President 
Stabilization Director 
Vinson to proceed against recal- 
citrants as reported to him by the 
board comprised the White House 
announcement on Aug. 16; in his 
letter the President indicated that 
he had been informed “that dur- 
ing the past 18 months the Board 
disposed of over a thousand dis- 
putes” and that “only 7 had to be 
referred to him because of per- 
sistent non-compliance.” The 
President expressed it as his 
“earnest wish” that the sanctions 
described by him, which, he said, 
“exist only as a matter of war 
time necessity,’’ may not have to 
be invoked. The program outlined 
by the President in his letter to 
Mr. Davis to bring about compli- 
ance “in the relatively few cases 
in which executive action may be- 
come necessary” was summarized 
in an Associated Press Washing- 
ton account, published in the New 
York “Sun:” 

1. Government seizure and op- 
eration of a plant where either 
the employer or the union re- 
fuses to comply with a board 
order. 

2. If this could not be done 
without impeding the war effort, 
then less drastic sanctions, such 
as withholding or withdrawing 


empowering | of Economic Stabilization to direct 
Fred M.|the application of any or all avail- 


able sanctions of this sort by the 
appropriate agencies of Govern- 
ment, in cases of non-compliances 
reported to him by the board. 

“2. When a local union refuses 
to comply, by directing or advis- 
ing workers not to work under the 
terms and conditions prescribed 
by the board, action by the re- 
sponsible national or international 
officers has thus far, in all but 
one or two cases, sufficed to bring 
about compliance. If such action 
should prove ineffective, or if a 
national or international union 
should itself be the offender, the 
plant will be taken over under the 
war labor disputes act and oper- 
ated by the Government, if this 
is necessary to prevent interfer- 
ence with production and to pro- 
tect the workers who wish to 
work. 

“The act provides that in such 
cases the terms and conditions of 
employment effective at the time 
of taking over shall continue, un- 
less the board modifies them upon 
request of either the union or the 
Government agency operating the 
property. As a part of the com- 
pliance program the appropriate 
Government agency at the time 
of taking over shall ask the board 





from an employer any priorities, 
benefits or privileges, including 
contracts, until compliance has 


been effectuated. 
3. Where a plant is taken ee 


for union non-compliance to pre- 
vent interference with production 
and protect workers who wish to 
work, the Government agency 
taking over shall ask the board | 
to modify its terms of employ- | 
ment order to withhold union 
benefits and all other rights urtil 
the union abides by the WLB de- 
cision. 

4. In cases where the latter 
penalty might involve the check- 
off, the order provides that such 
dues shall be held in escrow, to be 
turned over to the union upon 
compliance. 


5. In the case of non-complying 
individuals, the order tells the 
stabilization chief to direct the 
War Manpower Commission to 
modify draft deferments or em- 
ployment privileges, or both, for 
offenders. 

The President’s letter to Mr. 
Davis follows: 

“August 16, 1943. 
“Dear Mr. Davis: 

“Iam writing you regarding the 
question of compliance with board 
orders under the war labor dis- 
putes act which you and I have 
been considering. The act em- 
powers the board to prescribe the 
‘terms and conditions ... govern- 
ing the relations between the par- 
ties, which shall be in effect until 
further order of the board.’ 

“Congress intentionally left the 
enforcement of these orders to 
executive action. I agree with 
you that it would be helpful, in 
the light of our combined experi- 
ence in dealing with disputes un- 
der executive order 9017 and more 
recently under the act, to define 
a program. for bringing about 
compliance in the relatively few 
eases in which executive action 


to modify its order so as to with- 
hold from the union (by escrow 
in the case of checked-off funds) 
the benefits, privileges or rights 
accruing to it as such under the 
agreement or proposed agreement 
with the employer, until the union 
demonstrates its willingness and 
capacity to abide by the obliga- 
tions thereof. All questions of 
fact in this connection and the ex- 
tent of any modification of the 
order, should be determined by 
the board. I am authorizing the 
Director of Economic Stabilization 
to issue any necessary instructions 
to Government agencies in carry- 
ing out this policy. 


“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


'“Hon. William H. Davis, 
“Chairman, National War Labor 
Board, 


“Washington, D. C.” 


President’s Executive Order: 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


Authorizing the Economic Stabili- 
zation Director to Take Certain 
Action in Connection with the En- 
Forcement of Directives of. the 
National War Labor Board. 

By virtue of the authority vest- 
ed in me by the Constitution and 
the statutes of the United States, 
it is hereby ordered: 


In order to effectuate compli- 
ance with directive orders of the 
National. War Labor .Board in 
cases which the board reports to 
the Director of Economic Stabili- 
zation that its orders have not 
been complied with the director 
is authorized and directed, in 
furtherance of the effective prose- 
cution of the war, to issue such 
directives as he may deem neces- 
sary: 

(A) To other departments or 
agencies of the Government di- 
recting, the taking of appropriate 
action relating to withholding or 
withdrawing from a non-comply- 
ing employer any priorities, bene- 
fits or privileges extended, or con- 
tracts entered into, by executive 
action of the Government, until 
the National War Labor Board has 
reported that compliance has been 





effectuated; 

(B) To any Government agency 
operating a plant, mine or facil- 
ity, possession of which has been 
taken by the President under 
Section 3 of the war labor dis- 


We also give as follows the| man in the OPA program of mak- 


| 





/nomic advisers, Mr. Bowles said: 


putes act, directing such agency | 


to apply to the National War La- 
bor Board, under Section 5 of 
said act, for an order withholding 
or withdrawing from a non-com- 
plying labor union any benefits, 
privileges or rights accruing to 


| ban on persons in policy-making 
| positions who lack business ex- 
| perience. Stating that Mr. Brown- 
| lee is _one.of the. nation’s leading 
| business executives, Mr. Bowles 
| said that “with his sound business 
| background, he will be the key 


ing price control practical and ef- 
fective.”” Mr. Bowles’ announce- 
ment also says: 

“Mr. Brownlee succeeds Donald 
H. Wallace, who has been Acting 
Deputy._.Administrator since the 
resignation of J. Kenneth Gal- 
braith in June. Mr. Wallace came 
to the predecessor. of OPA early 
in 1940 from Williams College. He 
and two price division heads who 
are without direct business expe- 
rience will leave their old posi- 
tions today but will be retained 
for the present as economic ad- 
visers. ... 

“Division directors retained 
with Mr. Wallace as economic ad- 
visers are Clair Wilcox, who has 
been director of the Industrial 
Manufacturing Price Division, and 
R. B..Heflebower, who has been 
director of the Food Price Divis- 
ion. It is expected that successors 
to these men will be announced 
shortly. 

“The dropping of the three men 
from their policy-making posi- 
tions was mandatory under the 
Congressional ban which forbids 
payment of salary, after Aug. 15 
‘to any person in the Office of 
Price Administration engaged in 
directing any program of price 
policy, price ceiling, or maximum 
price, unless such person, in the 
judgment of the Administrator, be 
qualified by experience in busi- 
ness, industry or commerce.’ ” 

In retaining the three as eco- 


_“The formation and administra- 
tion of war-time price regulation 


| of OPA’s 105 districts. 
_are Earl W. Clark, Peoria, Ill., and 





requires many diverse skills. Con- 


policy-making positions shall be 
Skilled in business. We _ shall 
scrupulously adhere to this re- 
quirement and to the expressed 
wishes of Congress. But the OPA 
cannot afford to lose the services 
of these three able and practical 
men, and we are therefore retain- 
ing them as economists to aid Mr. 
Brownlee and his business-trained 
price division heads. The authority 
to direct price policy, however, 
will remain, in accordance with 
the Congressional order, solely in 
the hands of men experienced in 
business, industry or commerce.” 


The Congressional order on 
business experience applies to the 
heads of the six price divisions 
under Mr. Brownlee. The head of 
the fuel price division, Sumner 
Pike, who is also a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, has made his career in 
business. 


“In addition to the divisions 
previously headed by Messrs. Wil- 
cox and Heflebower, vacancies ex- 
ist in the directorships of three 
other price divisions. Directors 
will be named soon. These divis- 
ions are industrial manufacturing; 
textiles, leather and apparel; and 
services and consumers durable 
goods. 


“In addition to the price division 
heads and Deputy Administrator 
in Washington, the OPA regional 
administrators and district direc- 
tors must also meet the Congress- 
ional requirements for business 
experience. The regional admin- 
istrators in all eight regions, Mr. 
Bowles said, have the required 
business experience, as do the 
district directors in all except two 
Those two 


Carl M. Frasure, Charleston, W. 
Va. Their successors will be ap- 
pointed by the regional adminis- 


'gress has directed that those in' trators.” 


Churchill Urges Haly To Break With Germany 


it under the terms.or conditions | 


of employment in effect (whether 
by agreement between the parties 





or by order of the National Wer 


Or Suffer ‘Avalanche Of Fire And Steel’ 


Prime Minister Churchill told the House of Commons on July 
| 27 that, if the new Italian Government and people decide to continue 


|be returned to their owners as 


“Government operation in these | Labor Board, or both) when pos- 
cases will be conducted with the | session was taken, until such time 
least possible interference with 
existing management. Plants will | has demonstrated to the satisfac- 


tion of the National War Labor 


as the non-complying labor union | 





may become necessary. 

“1, When an employer refuses 
to comply, his plant may be seized | 
and operated by the Government | 
in accordance with the terms and | 
conditions of employment pre-/| 
seribed by the board. Less dras- 


tic sanctions, however, including mass of American employers and 


speedily as conditions permit, and 
in any event, as provided in the 
act, within sixty days after the 
restoration of productive effi- 
ciency. The board may of course 
on its own motion, except during 
Government operation, modify its 
orders in any way it deems appro- 
priate to ensure compliance. 


“3. As to compliance by individ- 
uals, the act contains penalties for 
certain types of interference with 
production which it is the prov- 
ince of the Attorney-General to 
enforce. In addition, sanctions can 
be applied by the Selective Ser- 
vice and the War Manpower Com- 
mission, and I am requesting the 
Director of Economic Stabilization 
to direct the application of any or 
all of such sanctions in necessary 
cases upon report by the board of 
non-compliance. 

“I am informed that during the 
past 18 months the board dis- 
posed of over a thousand disputes. 
Only seven had to be referred to 
me because of persistent non- 


compliance. This is a remarkable | 


record, in the making of which the 
industry, labor and public mem- 
bers of the board have each 
played an effective part. They 
could net have succeeded, how- 
ever, without the patriotic support 
given to the national no-strike, 
no-lockout agreement by the great 


to comply: but, when the check- 
off is denied, dues received from 
the check-off shall be held in es- 
crow for the benefit of the union 
to be delivered to it upon compli- 
ance by it. 

(C) To the War Manpower 
Commission, in the case of non- 
complying individuals, directing 
the entry of appropriate orders 
relating to the modification or 
cancellation of draft deferments 
or employment privileges, or 
both. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House. 
August 16, 1943. 


In United Press accounts from 
Washington it was stated: 

“There was no indication that 
the Board would swing its new 
weapon immediately in the direc- 
tion of John L.. Lewis, whose 
United Mine Workers have staged 





the most spectacular insurrection 
|against the WLB. Rather it was 
expected that any action on the 
'case of the mine workers would 
await return of the coal mines 
to private operation. The miners 
have been back in the pits with- 
out a contract since Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes took over the 
mines as Government administra- 





tor after the strikes of eary sum- 
mer.” 


Board its willingness and capacity | 


| under the German yoke, the “consequence will be that in the next 
few months Italy will be seared and scarred and blackened from 
one end to the other.” 

Mr. Churchill said that if the Italian people so decide 
“rescuing powers’’ of Great® 
Britain and the United States will or to intrust with the policing of 
bring “relief from war, freedom | Italy while the war is pursued 


, the 








from servitude, and, after an in- | against Germany. 


terval, a respectable peace in a/| 
new and rescued Europe.” 


The Prime Minister further | 
stated that so far no overtures of | 
peace have been received from the | 
[talian Government and therefore | 
no new decisions by the Allies | 
were called for, except to bring) 
“the maximum avalanche of fire 
and steel upon all targets of mili- 
tary significance throughout the | 
length and breadth of Italy.” 


As given in Associated Press ; 
London advices, Mr. Churchill’s | 
remarks were further reported in 
part as follows: 


“TI know little or nothing of the 
new government,’ he said. “I 
express no opinion upon it.” 

The Allied course, he _ said, 
would be to let the Italians “stew 
in their own juice for a bit” and 
to “hot up the fire to the utmost” 
with the aim of obtaining from the 
Italian Government full facilities 
for carrying on the war against 
Germany. These facilities, it was 
assumed, included air bases. 

But in the interest of the su- 
preme object of destroying the 
Nazi war machine, he warned 
against throwing Italy into such 





political chaos as to leave the Al- 
lies no Government to deal with 


“The unconditional surrender of 
Italy should be brought about 
wholesale and not piecemeal,” he 
said. 

Declaring that the British and 
United States governments were 
in continuous consultation, he said 
they were acting in the closest 
concert in the Italian situation. 

The British Government, he 
said, was conducting an “increas- 
ingly successful war and policy” 
and then he offered a “word of 
caution.” 

“The whole outlook of the Nazi 
party and regime, their whole 
ideological outlook as it is called, 
will be disturbed and darkened by 
events which have happened and 
are going to happen in Italy,” he 
predicted, “and the overthrow and 
casting down in shame and ruin 
of the first of the dictators and 
aggressor war lords strikes a knell 
of impending doom in the ears of 
those that remain.” 

Nevertheless, he added, Italy’s 
war power was about a tenth of 
that of Germany’s and the Allies 


must not “allow this favorable in- 
clination of our-fortunes to blind 
us to the immensity of the task 
before us.” . 
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Treasury In Revised International Currency 
Stabilization Plan Holds To Gold Basis: 


(Continued from first page) 


States’; ‘this,’ he said, ‘is some-| 
thing we hope every member of 
the United Nations will join. In 
his further comments, according | 
to the Associated Press, he said} 
Mr. White concurred’ with) 
Morgenthau in expressing the be- | 
jief that there are no ‘insuperable | 
differences of opinion, but he) 
acknowledged that the revised 
draft places greater emphasis} 
upon gold. 

“Mr. Morgenthau said the appro- 
priate Congressional committees 
were being kept informed of mon- 
clary discussions, adding that he 
intends to appear before them 
again soon after Congress recon- 
venes in September. 

“Reaffirming that the plan will 
require legislative action, he said 
he did not believe it would need 
to take treaty form. It could: be 
handled, he said, in the same 
manner as the Tri-Partite Sta- 
bilization Agreement of the mid- 
thirties which brought about cre- 
ation of the present $2,000,000,000 
stabilization fund.” 

In advices Aug. 19 to the New 
York “Journal of Commerce” 
from its Washington bureau it 
was stated: 

“While Dr. White stressed that 
the new plan is not a ‘compro- 
mise’ between the original White 
and the so-called Keynes (Brit- 
ish) plans, it was noted that the 
veto power which the United 
States would have possessed in 
the earlier American proposal has 
been relinquished in all cases 
except one.- This exception—an 
important one—concerns the 
change in the gold value of the 
Unitas, the proposed  interna- 
tional monetary unit, over which 
a veto power would be retained. 

“At the same time, the impor- 
tance of gold in the operation of 
the stabilization fund is increased 
considerably. The proportion of 
gold which will be paid in by 
member countries in constituting 
their quotas has not only been 
revised upward, but an entirely 
new provision requiring countries 
to pay for 50% of the foreign ex- 
change which they purchase from 
the fund in gold has been in- 
serted. This provision, it was ex- 
plained, is intended to discourage 
any tendency which might arise 
for a country to resort to the 
funds’ assets and hoard its gold. 

“The new plan does not alter 
fhe basis for computing quotas 
which determine a country’s par- 
ticipation in the fund and its vot- 


| by fixing the rate at which 


, basis of quotas determined by an 








ing power, notwithstanding the 
fact that the British plan is based 
on prewar trade. As in the pre- 
vious American plan, quotas are 
determined by a formula related 
to a country’s holdings of gold 
wnd free foreign exchange, the 
magnitude and fluctuations of its 
balance of international payments 
and its national income.” 

As we noted in our issue of 
Aug. 19, pages 707 and 708, the 
.currency stabilization plans of 
the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada are to be considered 
ut a conference to be held in 
Chicago on Aug. 26, at the in- 
stance of Simeon E. Leland, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. 


The U. S. Treasury’s stabiliza- 
. tion plan was referred to in these 
‘columns April 8, pages 1300-1305; 
_the Keynes, or British proposals 
sere indicated in our issue of 
April 15, page 1388, while the 
- Canadian plan for an Interna- 
. tional Exchange Union was given 
in these pages July 15, beginning 
on page 201. 

_ In making public on Aug. 19 the 
revised American proposal Secre- 
{ary Morgenthau expressed con- 
. fidence that “England and° our- 
_ selves will get together on a plan 





designed to avoid the. pitfalls that 


‘beset world trade after the last}rate shall. be determined: by con- 


war.” He added (we quote from 
the Associated Press) that dif- 


ferences between the two coun- 
tries now have been reduced to| 
“one or two.” One presumably 
is that matter of gold. The same 
advices (Associated Press) said: 

“The United States originally | 
suggested last April establishment | 
of a $5,000,000,000 international | 
fund of which this country would 
contribute $2,000,000,000. This 
fund would stabilize currencies | 
it 
would buy and sell member cur- 
rencies. 

“Embodying chiefly technical | 
changes and clarifications based | 
on discussions with and sugges-| 
tions from monetary experts of! 
nearly 30 countries, the revised | 
proposal alters among other things | 
voting requirements to remove an); 
American -veto power over de-'| 
cisions of. the fund’s governing | 
body. It also sets forth in more | 
precise terms the amounts of gold | 
that would be _ required from | 
participating governments.” 

The following is the text of the) 
summary made available by the) 
Treasury Department of its re-| 
vised proposal for an International | 
Stabilization Fund: 


I. PURPOSES OF THE FUND 


The United Nations and the) 
countries associated with them| 
recognize, as declared in the At- 
lantic Charter, the need for the 
fullest cooperation among nations 
with the object of securing eco- 
nomic advancement and rising 
standards of living for all. They 
believe that attainment of these 
objectives will be facilitated by 
international monetary coopera-| 
tion. Therefore, it is proposed | 
that there be established an inter- 
tional stabilization fund with the 
following purposes: 

1. To help stabilize the foreign 
exchange rates of the currencies 
of member countries. 

2. To reduce the use of such 
foreign exchange restrictions and 
discriminatory foreign exchange 
practices as hamper world trade. 

3. To help create conditions un- 
der which the smooth flow of for- 
eign trade and of productive capi- 
tal will be fostered. 





II, COMPOSITION OF 
THE FUND 


1. The fund shall amount to at 
least $5 billion contributed on.the 


appropriate formula. The quota 
o1 a country cannot be increased 
without its consent. 


2. Each country shall pay in 
gold 50% of its quota and the 
remainder in local currency. A 
country with inadequate gold 
holdings may. have its gold con- 
tribution reduced and a country 
may substitute some government 
securities (redeemable at par) for 
iocal currency. 


3. The resources of the fund 
shall be used: exclusively for the 
benefit of the member countries. 


Ill. MONETARY UNIT OF THE 
FUND 


1. The monetary unit of the 
fund shall be the unitas, equal 
in value to 1371-7 grains of fine 
gold (equivalent to $10): No 
change in the gold value of the 
unitas shall be made except with 
the approval of 85% of the mem- 
ber votes. 


2. The accounts of the fund 
shall be kept and published in 
verms of unitas. No change in 
exchange. rates shall be permitted 
to alter the value of the assets 
of the fund. 


IV. EXCHANGE. RATES 
1. Initial rates of exchange for 
~nember currencies shall be based 
upon their value in dollars on 
July 1, 1943. If-such a rate is 
clearly inappropriate, the initial 


sultation between the country and 


| votes including the countries con- 


|during the first three years. 


| with gold or acceptable foreign 


| suitable collateral. 


fhe currency of a member coun- 


| country. 





the fund. 


2., When essential to the correc- 
tion °of fundamental disequilibri- 
um, .exchange -rates.. may be 
changed only. .with.the’: approval 
of three-fourths of the member 


cerned. Because of the extreme 
uncertainties of the immediate 
post-war period, such provision is 
made for adjusting exchange rates 


V. POWERS AND OPERATIONS 


1. The fund may sell to any 
member country foreign exchange 





required to meet an adverse bal- 
ance of payments predominantly | 
on current account. One-half of | 
such exchange shall be paid for} 


exchange. 

2. The fund’s total holdings of 
the currency of any member coun- 
try shall not exceed its quota by 
more than 100%, except with the, 
specific approval of the board of 
directors, and provided satisfac- 
tory measures are being taken to 
correct the disequilibrium. 

3. When a member country is 
preventing or unduly delaying a 
sound-balance in its international 
accounts, the fund may place con- 
ditions upon additional. sales of 
foreign exchange to that country. 
The fund may also require the 
country to deposit gold or other 


4. When the fund’s holdings of 


iry become excessively small, the 
fund shall render a report to that 
The fund shall also in- 
form member countries of the 
probable supply of the currency 
and of a proposed method for its 
equitable distribution. 

5. Each member country agrees 
that it will offer to sell to the 
fund, for its local currency or for 
ioreign exchange which it needs, 
one-half of the gold and foreign 
exchange it acquires in excess of 
its official holdings at the time it 
became a member of the fund. 


' panies. 





6. During the first two years the 
fund may buy from the govern- 
ments of -member _— countries 
blocked balances held in other 
member countries, not exceeding 
in the aggregate 10% of the 
quotas. At the end of two years 
the fund shall propose a plan for 
‘he gradual further liquidation of 
blocked. balances. 


7. The fund may levy a charge 
on the amount of currency held 
by the fund in excess of the quota 
of a country. If the fund finds 
it necessary to borrow currency 
to meet the demands of members, 
an additional charge shall be 
made sufficient to cover the costs 
of borrowing. 

8. The fund shall deal only with 
member governments and their 
jiscal agents and not intrude in 
the customary channels for con- 
ducting international commerce 
and finance. 


VI. MANAGEMENT 


1. The administration of the 
fund shall be vested in a board of 
directors consisting of one direc- 
tor and alternate appointed by 
each member government. The 
board shall appoint an executive 
committee of not less than eleven 
of its members. 


2. Each country shall have 100 
votes plus one vote for each mil- 
lion dollars of its quota. No 
country shall cast more than one- 
fifth of the aggregate basic votes. 


3. In voting on the sale of for- 
eign exchange, the votes of credi- 
tor countries shall be increased 
and those of debtor countries de- 
creased. In voting on proposals 
to suspend or restore members, 
each country shall cast one vote. 


4. Any country may withdraw 
from the fund by giving notice of 
one year. A country failing to 
meet its obligations to the fund 
inay be suspended by a majority 
of the member countries. 


VII. POLICIES OF MEMBER 
COUNTRIES | 


Each ‘member. country of the 





fund undertakes: 
1. To maintain by appropriate 








‘Campaign Against Inflation Launched By 


Life Insurance Companies In Cooperative Effort 


The life insurance companies 
comprehensive cooperative effort 


of America, joining in the most 
in their history, inaugurated on 


Aug. 16 a nationwide campaign to aid in the country’s fight to 
hold down prices and the cost of living by the encouragement of 


savings and thrift. 
Government’s war effort and as a 


5 
+? 


This program, undertaken in support of the 


check against the forces of infla- 





tion, was announced on Aug. 
by George L. Harrison, Chairman | 
of the Policy Committee which! 
was appointed to direct this joint| 
effort by the life insurance com-| 
“In assuming an active! 
role in the battle to hold down 
prices,” said Mr. Harrison, “the 
life insurance companies have 
been influenced by the important 
part that the 67,000,000 policy- 
holders and their life insurance 
play in the social and economic 
welfare of the country and bv the 
opportunity afforded to render a 
service to the nation as a whole. 
An incontrolled rise in prices 
would not only impair the ef- 
fectiveness of the war effort but it 
would also seriously complicate 
the transition of the national 
economy from war to peace,” said 
Mr. Harris, who further stated: 


“The danger that prices may 
get out of control arises from the 
fact that there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in our national 
income with no _ corresponding 
increase in the supply of goods 
available for civilian consump- 
tion. So long as production must 
be directed primarily to supply 
war needs, this disparity betweer 
the amount of money which peo- 
ple have to spend and the volumc 
of goods available for purchase is 
certain to continue. 


“In such circumstances the fight 
against inflation can be won only 
with the understanding coopera- 
tion of the American people as 
a whole. Government action, 
alone, is not the complete answer. 
There is much that all of us can 





do to cooperate. It is the primary 
objective of this campaign, there- 
fore, to point out some of the 
ways in which we may all do our 
share. With this in mind, the pro- 
gram will embrace a plan of ac- 
tion comprising seven practical 
things which the Government is 
asking all of us as our patriotic 
duty to do: 


“1. Buy and hold war bonds— 
to lend our country the money it 
needs to fight the war to victory. 


“2. Pay willingly your share of 
taxes—including increased taxes 
—that our country needs. 


“3. Provide for your own and 
your family’s future by adequate 
life insurance and savings. 


“4. Reduce your debts as much 
as possible and avoid making 
needless new ones. 


“5. Buy only what you need and 
make what you have last longer. 
“6. Live faithfully by the ra- 





action exchange rates established 
by the fund and not to alter ex- 
change rates except as provided 
above. 

2. To abandon restrictions (ex- 
cept on capital transfers) over 
foreign exchange transactions 
with other member countries, and 
not to impose additional restric- 
pons without the approval of the 
und. 


3. Not to enter upon any new 
oilateral clearing arrangements 
or engage in multiple currency 
practices which retard the growth 
of world trade or the internation- 
al flow of productive capital. 


4. To give consideration to the 
views of the fund on any mone- 
iary or economic policy, the ef- 
fect of which would be to bring 
about a serious disequilibrium in 
the balance of payments of other 
countries. 


The CHRONICLE iinvites 
comments on the Treasury’s re- 
vised plan, or on any related 
phases of the subject. Com- 
ments should be addressed to 
Editor. Commercial and Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 25 Spruce Street, 
New York. 








tioning rules to conserve goods of 
which there are shortages. 

“7. Cooperate with our Gov- 
ernment’s price and wage stabili- 
zation program.” 

Mr. Harrison reports that more 
than a hundred companies repre- 
senting approximately 80% of the 
assets of the life insurance busi- 
ness have thus far agreed to par- 
ticipate in this campaign. The 
names of participating companies 
will not be announced until there 
has been opportunity to hear from 
all those who have been invited to 
participate. The campaign will be 
managed by the Institute of Life 
Insurance under the supervision 
and direction of the Policy Com- 
mittee. The major part of the fund 
being raised by the companies 
will be expended on newspaper 
advertising with frequent inser- 
tions scheduled in 285 newspapers 
in the principal centers of popula- 
tion from coast to coast. Adver- 
tising will also be used in certain 
farm journals to carry the mes- 
sage directly to the agricultural 
sections of the country. 

The Policy Committee, which 
will direct the campaign, is com- 
posed of the following members: 

M. J. Cleary, President, North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance 
Co.; Franklin D’Olier, President, 
Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America; Laurence F. Lee, Pres- 
ident, Occidental Life Insurance 
Co.; Leroy A. Lincoln, President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.; 
Herbert K. Lindsley, President, 
Farmers & Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Co.; M. Albert Linton, Pres- 
ident, Provident Mutual Life In- 
surance Co., Philadelphia; James 
Lee Loomis, President. Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Co.; A. 
J. McAndless, President, Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Co.; 
Gerard S. Nollen, President, 
Bankers Life Co.; George Willard 
Smith, President, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; John 
A. Stevenson, President, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. and 
George L. Harrison, President, 
New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chairman. 


Recapture Of Kiska 


From Japs Announced 


President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King 
of Canada on Aug. 21 issued a 
joint statement in Quebec an- 
nouncing the American-Canadian 
occupation of the Island of Kiska 
in the Aleutians, thus freeing 
“the last vestige of North Amer- 
ican territory of Japanese forces.” 


The landing of United States 
and Candian troops began on Aug. 
14, the statement said, adding that 
no Japanese were found. 


The joint statement follows: - 

“A strong force of United States 
and Canadian troops, supported by 
surface vessels, have occupied the 
Island of Kiska in the Aleutians. 


“The landing began on Aug. 14. 
No Japanese were found and it is 
our belief that the enemy evacua- 
tion was made under cover of 
heavy fog. 

“It is evident that the position 
of the Japanese troops became un- 
tenable because of the occupation 
of Attu, the harassment of enemy 
supply lines and the recent bomb- 
ing and bombardments of Kiska 
by air and surface craft. 


“For security reasons this an- 
nouncement has been’ witheld 
pending the unloading of trans- 
ports. 


“The present occupation of 
Kiska frees the last vestige of 





North American territory of Jap- 
anese forces.” 
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Madden Finds Effective Currency Control Of 
Utmost Importance In Post-War Reconstruction 


Discussing “Some Aspects of Post-War Economic Reconstructioi 
of Europe” a bulletin issued on Aug. 23 by Dean John T. Madden, 
Director of the Institute of International Finance of New York Uni- 
versity, points out that “the economic reconstruction of Europe after 
World War II will be a much more difficult task than that of 1919.” 
Among other things the Bulletin treats of the restoration of currency 


and Central Banks, and observes 





® 
7 


that it has “been fully recognized |and political conflicts. The 
that the stabilization of a‘currency | paucity of capital will be an im- 


is not merely a domestic but 


rather an international problem,” |} duplication of plants. 
industrializa- | 


and notes that, “the publication of 
the Keynes, White and Canadian 
plans indicates that this fact has 
been recognized by the leading 
governments of the world, and 
that considerable thought has al- 
ready been given to the problem 
of placing world currencies on a 
sound basis.” We quote in more 
detail from the Bulletin as fol- 
lows: 

“The economic reconstruction of 
Europe involves two distinct steps; 
namely, resumption of economic 
activity at the earliest possible 
time and permanent reconstruc- 
tion. The problems of immediate 
reconstruction will arise as soon 
as one country, or the entire con- 
tinent, has been liberated. The 
problems will be pressing indeed. 
The first task to confront the 
leaders of countries where gov- 
ernments have been established, 
or the occupation authorities, will 
be feeding and clothing the popu- 
lation, providing efficient sanita- 
tion, rebuilding homes, public 
utilities and schools, and supply- 

-ing farmers with the necessary 
tools and seed to resume cultiva- 
tion of the land. Immediate and 
effective control of the currency 
system is of utmost importance, 
since monetary inflation, if not 
checked, may wreck the relief and 
rehabilitation schemes, as was the 
_case in Austria and Poland after 
World War I. 

“The nature and method of the 
permanent economic reconstruc- 
tion of Europe will depend, to a 
very large extent, upon the post- 
war political organization of the 
Continent. It will take a differ- 
-ent form in-the event a European 
federation is organized, or an eco- 
nomic union of states is estab- 
lished, or if the political boundar- 
ies of Europe were to return to 
the status quo. It will also depend 
on whether there will exist an of- 
ficial international organization 

-(Council of Nations) capable of 
planning and assisting in the eco- 
nomic reconstruction. Above all, 
it will depend on the form of gov- 
ernment and the economic system 
that the individual countries or 
Federation will adopt. 

“In any event the economic role 
played by the individual govern- 
ments. in post-war Europe will be 

‘much greater than it was prior to 
1914 or during the Twenties be- 
cause the reconstruction will have 
to be centrally planned.” 

In discussing industrial recon- 
struction the Bulletin states: 


“During the period between the 
two wars the industries in Europe 
witnessed a mushroom growth. 
Each country, large or small, en- 
deavored to become economically 
self-sufficient and established new 
industries regardless of the avail- 
ability of raw materials, skilled 
labor, technical and managerial 
talent. The industrialization of 
many parts of Europe was accom- 
plished through the enactment of 
high protective tariffs, import and 
exchange restrictions, the grant of 
subsidies, and government owner- 
ship, which often led to high 
prices for manufactured goods. 


“If the restoration of Europe 
should be on a regional or Fed- 
eration basis, then in establishing 
industrial plants consideration 
should be given to the availability 
of raw material and labor. As a 
result of war developments the 
opportunity will arise for the first 
time for diversifying and integrat- 
ing industries in Europe, thus 
eliminating duplication of plant 
and equipment and unnecessary 
competition which led to tariff 


wars and ultimately to economic ' 


portant factor in preventing 

“The process of 
tion of Europe should be guided 
by the following objectives: (1) to 
render Europe’ interdependent 
economically and to remove com- 
petition employed in the Thirties 
as a weapon for gaining political 
aims; (2) to coordinate industry | 
with agriculture and existing raw 
materials in order to strike a 
proper balance between them. 

“The establishment of a sound 
industrial structure in Europe 
could be carried out only if a co- 
ordinating body were in existence 
with authority to enforce its de- 
cisions. It would be highly de- 
sirable that an international in- 
dustrial board, on which all na- 
tions would be represented, be set 
up within some organization, such 
as the League or European Coun- 
cil of Nations, to plan and to co- 
ordinate the industrial develop- 
ment of Europe. Such a board 
would be in a position not only to 
make constructive plans, to elim- 
inate duplication of plants and 
unnecessary expenditures of much 
needed capital; but might also be 
able: to obtain foreign capital.” 

The problem of restoration of 
currency and central banks is dis- 
cussed as follows: 

“Two of the most difficult tasks 
that will confront the various 
European nations after the. war 
will be the establishment of sound 
currency conditions and the 
restoration of the various central 














| 


tions. 
war most European countries will 
not be able to obtain foreign loans 
on their own credit. standing. 
|'Furthermore, since a number of 
|loans sponsored by the League of 
| Nations went into default, it is 
|obvious that investors in other 
countries, and notably. in the 
| United States, will be unwilling to 
|acquire bonds of most. foreign 
| countries unless guaranteed by 
ithe United States Government. 
| (Such a guaranty is highly. doubt- 
| ful.) 

“Since foreign assistance is a 
prime essential in the stabilization 
of currencies, an international or- 
ganization strong enough to meet 
these needs is absolutely neces- 
sary. The White, Keynes, and 
Canadian Plans provide for the 
setting up of such machinery cap- 
able of rendering assistance to in- 
dividual countries. In this respect, 
therefore, there is unanimous 
agreement among the various ex- 
perts, although they. differ as to 
the amount necessary and how the 
resources of the international or- 
ganization should be obtained. 


“2. The establishment of inter- 
national machinery to prevent 
currency wars and to _ permit 
changes in the exchange rates of 
individual countries whenever 
necessary. Without such = ma- 
chinery individual countries might 
endeavor to fix an international 
exchange rate for their cur- 
rencies which might be harmful to 
other countries. 


“In this respect, too, the various 
plans offer practical suggestions 
for meeting the situation that will 
exist after the war. They contain 
ideas which could be elaborated 
and which could lead to the estab- 
lishment of such machinery. 


“3. The third step in the stabili- 
zation of currencies is the realign- 
ment of currencies among them- 
selves. At present the European 
currencies, particularly those of 
countries under German domina- 





banks. In _ the past, stabilization 
of currency has simply meant the 
establishment of a fixed relation- 
ship of one currency to gold or to 
currencies of the leading countries 
of the world. At present, however, 
many people believe that a stable 
currency is one whose internal 
purchasing power remains re- 
latively unchanged. 

“It has now been fully recog- 
nized that the stabilization of a 
currency is not merely a domestic 
but rather an international prob- 
lem because the rate at which a 
currency is fixed is bound te af- 
fect other countries, particularly 
those with which it has important 
trade relations. The publication 
of the Keynes, White and Can- 
adian Plans indicated that this 
fact has been recognized by the 
leading governments of the world 
and that considerable thought has 
already been given to the problem 
of placing world currencies on a 
sound basis. The various plans, 
however, deal only with the 
machinery needed in the stabiliza- 
tion of currencies without stating 
how to achieve the prerequisites | 
on which stable currencies can be | 
maintained or the details of actual 
stabilization. 

“Briefly stated the stabilization 
oi currencies will require the fol- 
lowing steps: 

“1. The formation of some in- 
ternational organization able to 
provide the individual countries 
with necessary financial support. 
The true meaning and purposes 
of these foreign credits are well 
stated in the Canadian Plan. ‘Ex- 
tension of credit is not a cure-all; 
it merely provides time for ad- 
justments in the positions of such 
out-of-balance situations as a 
country which consistently sells 
more abroad than it buys or vice 
versa.’ Without such foreign 
credits it will be impossible for 
the individual countries even to 
attempt stabilization. 

“In the ‘twenties individual 
countries obtained the necessary 
foreign credits or gold through the 


tion, are stabilized in relationship 
to one another. This stability, 
however, is meaningless because it 
is maintained by rigid German 
orders and there is no possibility 
of testing the true value of the in- 
dividual currencies. Moreover, the 
foreign trade of the German- 
dominated countries is not based 
on the price structure, but rests 
entirely on a system of barter in- 
tended to meet the military re- 
quirements of the German war 


; machine.” 


As to the reorganization of cen- 
tral banks the Bulletin states: 

“It would be highly desirable if 
a central banking organization 
similar to the Federal Reserve 
System could be established either 
for the entire Continent of Europe 
or at least for the individual fed- 
eral union® of Europe. .The estab- 
lishment of one or several central 
banking systems on the Continent 
of Europe will be much éasier at 
the end of the war because under 
German domination the policies 
oi all existing central banks have 
been coordinated and for-all prac- 
tical purposes the currency sys- 
tems have been unified. Such. uni- 
fication would also eliminate fric- 
tion among the individual -eco- 
nomic and_ political units and 
would play an important role in 
the integration of the national 
economies of the .Continent of 
Europe.” 

In conclusion the Bulletin has 
the following to say: 

“Planning on an inter-European 
scale would necessitate the estab- 
lishment of central organizations 
‘with sufficient power to enforce 
their decisions. The creation of in- 
dustrial, agricultural, and trans- 
portation boards under the super- 
vision of some European council 
which would direct the recon- 


struction of industry, agriculture, 
and transportation would not only 
eliminate waste and hasten the re- 
turn of sound ecoonmic conditions 
but would also play an important 





flotation of foreign loans either on 
their own credit standing or under 
the auspices of the League of Na- 


role in the integration of. the nat- 
ural resources of the Continent.” 


At the end of the present} 





United States Approaching Britain In Proportion 
Of Production Ghanneled To War 


More than two-fifths of the goods and services produced in this 
country last year were absorbed by the government, or well over 
twice the percentage taken by government expenditures in 1938. 
according to a study of the subject made by the National Industrial 


Conference Board. 


This large share of our national output compares with British 


Government expenditures 





last® 


year of 54%, which was more! whooping it up for our allies, he 


than three times the share of na- 


tional output absorbed by that) 


government in 1938. 
British Government expenditures 
were 17% 


tional output. 

The Board’s statement regard- 
ing the study, issued Aug. 16, also 
said: 

“To arrive at these compari- 
sons, the Board converted this 
country’s national income figures 
te a market price basis so that 
they would conform with com- 
parable British statistics. 

“Private consumption expendi- 
tures have naturally declined in 
both countries since 1938, but they 
accounted for about the same pro- 
portion last year: 59% in this 
country and 56% 
Kingdom. These figures fail to 
tell the whole story, since con- 
sumption in our country last year 
was at unprecedented heights, 
while it was low in Britain. The 
tremendous expansion of our na- 
tional output, however, kept the 
percentage of goods and services 
privately consumed at a low fig- 
ure. In 1938, private consumption 
accounted for 81% of the national 
product in this country and for 
79% -in the United Kingdom. 

“More than 9% of the national 
product of the United Kingdom 
last year was contributed at the 
expense of private fixed capital 
and there are indications that the 
United States had also begun to 
deplete its stock of privately 
owned capital goods last year. 

“From British experience and 
the similarity of the trends in both 
countries, further cuts in the 
share of goods and services going 
to the people can be expected as 
the war continues. Government 
expenditures should continue to 
increase but at a slower rate, 
while privately owned capital 
facilities can be expected to be- 
come more rapidly depleted.” 


From Washington 


(Continued from first page) 
prising, indeed, if he did not pay 
his respects to Morgenthau when 
the Senate reconvenes. 


Just as men have enjoyed their 
place in the sun and then been 
kicked off the New Deal Merry- 
Go-Round, so have the fellows of 
that ambitious gang in Moscow. 
Poor old Litvinoff who became a 
revolutionist while still in his 
teens, must be wondering now in 
his later years, if the game was 
worthwhile. 


His. recall from Washington 
marks the second time he has 
been subordinated. He was de- 
moted from the job of foreign 
‘ninister and ace diplomat when 
Stalin signed the pact with Hit- 
ler. He went into retirement out 
of which he bounced when Hitler 
turned on his old friend. He was 
sent to Washington, undoubtedly 
Moscow’s most important foreign 
post, largely because of the build- 
up the Leftists in this country 
gave him. Had Britain and France 
followed his advice at Geneva, 
they claimed, all of this would not 
have happened to the world. 

They don’t come any more 
cynical than Litvinoff. It was he 
who came over and signed the 
agreement by which we recog- 
nized Russia in late ’33 or ’34. He 
cheerfully agreed that in return 
for our recognition his Govern- 
ment would not propagandize in 
this country,‘and when he was 
asked about it by fellow Com- 
munists a few hours later, he 
laughed ‘heartily. 

But as part of our program of 





in the United | 





was unusually well received when 
he arrived in Washington this 


In that year; time, just a few days after Pearl 


Harbor. The White House was 


and expenditures of! thrown open to him; he never had 
our government were 18% of na-| to go through Cordell Hull. 


One 
magazine titled an article about 
him “America’s Most Beloved 
Ambassador.” It was a very con- 
servative magazine, too. I wrote 
the article and it didn’t deserve 
the title. Our press went out of 
its way to blow him up and our 
Washington matrons fell over one 
another to entertain him. 


Being as cynical as he was, he 
smiled to himself and refused all 
the matrons except his old friends, 
the Joe Davies. Their party for 
him was one of the swankiest 
things Washington had seen since 
the late Henry L. Doherty’s 
adopted daughter had a coming 
out party. 

Notwithstanding the so-called 
proletarian movement in which 
he is engaged, we have had few 
more autocratic gentlemen in our 
midst. At the embassy he was at- 
tended by and surrounded by as 
much martial ceremony as any 
German field marshal ever re- 
ceived. His rare press conferences 
had all the glitter of a general re- 
viewing his troops. There is no 
doubt about it, he had us prac- 
‘ically grovelling at his feet and 
he got a kick out of it. 

But he overdid it. Roosevelt 
came to by-passing him. We sent 
ever Harry Hopkins and Averill 
Harriman to tell Joe that we were 
going to give him everything we 
could. This was the same as say- 
ing to Joe that he really didn’t 
need Litvinoff over’-here. Before 
he returned to Moscow I can’t re- 
call when he was last at the White 
House. It got so you never heard 
of him around town at all. So 
once again he has been set down. 

Washington is apparently a bad 
post for these fellows. A corres- 
pondent returning recently from 
Russia tells of seeing a broken 
down old man getting a hair cut 
in a shop in an outlying city. A 
big shot came in and demanded a 
quick job. The old man was 
bounced out of the chair. Who 
should it be but poor old Troy- 
onovsky, the Soviets’ first am- 
bassador over here, the most 
popular one, too. 


Special Offering Plans Of 
Two Exchanges Modified 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced on Aug. 18 
that it had declared effective the 
plans of the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange and the New York Curb 
Exchange for “special offerings” 
as modified, respectively, by 
amendments filed with the Com- 
mission on July 28 and Aug. 7. The 
Commission’s advices also stated: 


“The principal changes in the 
special offering plans of the two 


exchanges are to permit over-al- 
lotments to be made in special of- 
ferings, for the purpose of facili- 
tating stabilization, up to 10% of 
the block of securities offered; 
they provide for announcements 
on the ticker tape upon the incep- 
tion and termination of stabiliz- 
ing, in accordance with present 
practice; they codify the informa- 
tion which member firms and 
their employees are compelled to 
disclose to customers in the solici- 
tation and confirmation of pur- 
chases; and they provide for sev- 
eral other changes, | primarily 
technical in character.” 
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Interdependence Of Nations Of World Affects 
Lives Of All, Says Black 


Declaring that “we have learned from bitter experience that the 
interdependence of nations of the world is more than a theory,’ Su- 
preme Court Justice Hugo L. Black further asserted that “it is a 
vital fact which affects the lives of every one of us.” Justice Black’s 
remarks were addressed to graduates of the Miami Beach (Fla.) Air 
Forces Officer Candidate School on Aug. 21, at which time he said 
that “the lessons which wars and®———— ——— a 
depressions have taught us is that} fuller, more secure life for the 
if we want peace, prosperity and| average citizen.” 
happiness at home we must help| - “Our country must face — the 
establish them abroad.” In his re-| questions of peace, and must face 
marks to the class of new Second) them inspired by the same faith 
Lieutenants which included his| that will carry us to the total de- 
gon, Sterling Foster Black, the feat of the enemy on the battle- 
Justice further stated, according | field,” he said. 
to Associated Press accounts from Pursuing the concept of “fight- 
Miami Beach: ing faith” applied to times of 

“Surely it is time for us to face | peace, Justice Black continued: 
this fact, and, divesting ourselves| ‘There are men who do not 
of deep-rooted fears and preju-| have it, timid men who are ruled 
dices, act with a boldness and in-| by an unreasoning fear of change. 
telligence befitting Americans.” | “They say that periodic eco- 

Justice Black told the new offi- | nomic depressions, unemployment, 
cers that they were “citizen sol-| poverty, economic _ insecurity, 
diers steeped in the philosophy of special privilege and inequality 
«x democratic society dedicated to| are ordained by inexorable nat- 
jiberty, equality and justice.” ural laws. These timid persons 

Defeat of the Axis, he added,) have counterparts who assert that 
“will be but an episode in our | since we always have had war, a 
eontinuing struggle for a better,’ peaceful world is impossible.” 


Urges Tax Law Revision To Encourage System 
of “Risk Capital” After War 


In proposing a revision of Federal tax statutes to encourage re- 
turn to a system of venturesome “risk capital,’ Representative 
Dewey (Republican) of Illinois, states that “if ‘risk capital’ is to be 
induced to resume its historic place in American industrial develop- 
ment. our tax law should be so amended as to offer an incentive for 
people to risk investment in new and uncertain undertakings.” Mr. 
Dewey’s proposal was offered on®@—W——— 3 GR gs 
Aug. 22 as a means of reinvigo- “For this purpose I believe 
rating and expanding private in-| that government machinery al- 
dustrial enterprise after the war.! ready in existence could be em- 
He also said that loans by banks; ployed. It could be done simply 
to local industries offered the! through the device of the govern- 
most practical solution for recon-| ment executing guarantees of 
version of industry to peace-time| ioans made for reconversion pur- 
operations, and he suggested aj| poses. Such loans by the local 
system of Government guarantees | banks might be guaranteed up to 
on such loans. The Associated; a maximum of 90% and have a 
Press reported these proposals as| maturity not in excess of 10 years. 
having been made in a letter to “The plan could be so worked 
the House Naval Affairs Commit-| oyt that the amount of return 
tee in which Mr. Dewey, who was} which the local bank would re- 
Assistant Secretary of the Treas-| ceive on its loan to the local in- 
ury in the Coolidge Administra-/ @ustry would be based on a grad- 
tion, gave his reply to the queS-| yated scale to encourage the local 
tion as to how the reconversion| bank to assume a higher propor- 
yroblem could be met without | tion of the risk. 


“a gigantic WPA for industry.” “From the interest on the loan 
From the press accounts from 


, ; - paid by industry would be de- 
Washington Aug. 22 we als0) quoted a ‘guarantee fee,’ but the 
quote: amount of ‘guarantee fee’ the gov- 


“He described as impractical 
the various proposals that, in the 
renegotiation of war contracts, al- 
lowances be made for post-war 
<econversion reserves. The Naval 
Committee now is studying effects 
of the renegotiation law. The 
Ways and Means Committee, of 
which Mr. Dewey is a member, 
will open hearings Sept. 9 to de- 
termine whether revision of the 
statute is needed. 

“American industry had _ its 
humble beginnings through what 
is known as ‘risk capital’ being 
available and _ seeking  invest- 
ment,” he wrote. 

“Under existing taxes whatever 
gain is realized on a risk is 
promptly taxed away and the tax 
system gives little compensation 
to whatever loss may be sus- 
tained. When the war terminates 
and returning soldiers are seeking 
jobs or are desirous of setting up 
yew enterprises themselves, our 
tax system should be so amended 
that it will favor these adven- 
turers in trade and industry in- 
stead of handicapping the initia- 
tive.” 

‘ Turning to his suggestion of 
government guarantees for recon- 
version loans, Mr. Dewey wrote: 


“In a great many cases, per- 
haps the majority, local banks 
will need no encouragement of 
any kind to finance the reconver- 
sion of local industries. But, in 
order that there may be assurance 
that capital in the hands of the 
banks is made available to indus- 
try, a certain protection may have 
to be given the banks. 


ernment would charge the bank 
would depend upon the percent- 
age of the loan guaranteed by the 
government. 

“Inasmuch as the graduated 
guarantee charge would reduce 
the local bank’s interest return, 
there would be the natural ten- 
Gency on the part of the bank to 
keep the percentage of govern- 
ment guarantee at a minimum.” 

a 

Cotton Spinning For July 

The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on Aug. 20, that accord- 
ing to preliminary figures, 23,405,- 
384 cotton spinning spindles were 
in place in the United States on 
July 31, 1943 of which 22,654,790 
were operated at some time dur- 
ing the month, compared with 
22,777,328 for June, 22,788,058 for 
May, 22,893,630 for April, 22,925,- 
194 for March, 22,859,160 for Feb., 
and 23,109,576 for July 1942. The 
aggregate number of active spin- 
dle hours reported for the month 
was 9,885,059,104. Based on an 
activity of 80 hours per week, the 
cotton spindles in the United 
States were operated during July, 
1943 at 120.0% capacity. This per- 
centage compares, on the same 
basis, with 129.7 for June, 134.1 
for May, 133.2 for April, 134.4 for 
March, 135.9 for Feb., and 130.2 
for July, 1942. The average num- 
ber of active spindle hours per 
spindle in place for the month 
was 422. 
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lution going much further and de- 
manding an international agree- 


but 


adopted policy. 
Thus while we are involved in 


discussion as to what we want 
for postwar, the final outcome of 
the debate is beginning to be dis- 
cernible. 

Everyone seems to have a defi- 
nite opinion, and 
everyone ‘has expressed himself 
except the three men whose judg- 
ment will be final—Roosevelt, 
Churchill and Stalin. Not by one 
word has Mr. Roosevelt indicated 
what he has in mind. 

After Senator Hatch called at 
the White House a few weeks 
back, he reported in the cloak- 
rooms that the President had no 
objection to the Senate passing 


| his resolution, but this is the only 


indirect suggestion available indi- 
cating the President may wish to 
go further than the Republicans 
or the House presumably intend 
to go. 


acter of the “‘police force” will be 
the determining factor. On one 


a strong and somewhat confusing | 


ment now with a police force later, | this said: 
it will’ not have sufficient | :; : pers 
strength behind it to become an/| tions, it said, there might be 7,-| which added: 


| 
} 


practically | War idleness: | 
. | 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


In the end, of course, the chime | 


Post-War Unemployment Problem Demands 
Action Now; A. F. of L. Proposes Program 


In the expectation that something like 12,000,000 persons might 
| be unemployed six months after the war ended, the Post-War 
| Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics at. Washington warned on 


the Ball-Burton-Hatch-Hill reso- | Aug. 19 that a program to handle the problem must be undertaken 


now lest the country be led to the brink of “another and even more 
terrible war.” United Press accounts from Washington reporting 
> a — _ a 


_“Even under favorable condi- _rate of return,” said the Institute 


coaree Seeaee immediately after | “While the decline of interest 

“In A femebit weenaked’ tue the | rates is primarily responsible for 
Ye red ae € Lab | the decrease in policyholder divi- 
the qivisi soerenre OF. y or, | dends, other factors that are oper- 
gran Which of said mapagentens, ating. at this time in the direction 
labor and government must follow cedar an he es» Bhagg ome 
to minimize the effects of post-/| creased Federal income taxes and 
om sys . 2 | moderately increased provision 
1. Rapid reconversion of indus- | ¢oy current and future death 


try from war to peacetime pro- | claims, made under war condi- 
duction. | tions 


“2. A public works program to we . 2 : 
supply jobs during industrial re- | sia ne, Soares wilde cake 


conversion. freee tm: , 
“3, Financial assistance, during | ©¢¥Y®0/Gers are not dividends in 


the period of transition, to return- | th¢ usual sense; rather they are a 
ing servicemen and demobilized|Teturn to policyholders of that 
war workers. | portion of the premium remain- 
“4 A gradual demobilization of | 8 after a reasonable allowance 
the armed forces to level out the | for future contingencies and after 
impact of unemployment. | meeting costs. The premium rate 
“5. Voluntary withdrawal from| ‘$8 based on three principal cost 
labor markets of as many women, | f@¢tors: claim payments, operat- 
school-age youths and over-age|!%& ©xpenses and interest earn- 
employes as possible. |ings with some margin added for 
“6. A Federal job  placement| safety; while the dividend scale is 
service to direct workers to avail- | @¢termined on the basis of an ap- 
able jobs and help rehabilitate | Pr@isal of actual experience, some 
regard must be had for possible 


war wounded. 





hand, the phrase is now used to| 


in which the great victorious; ..°.; . 
: = A - . | principles were not followed, the 
world powers would police their | -eport said. 





i Peppa i agg with their own)! “It suggested exploration of 
..q|inter-related problems such as 
No trouble will be encountered | disposal of Government-owned 


in getting strong popular opinion | ~ : 
heltind the latter | war plants and surplus war stocks 


tional agreement can be achieved | eae aaa Boo eee 
in this country behind the first | eee oe . peerage 
hataeiniataticn | continued or gradual tapering off 
Pp ° |of war contracts; continuation of 
| anti-inflation measures—such as 
The legislators who are drop-| continued (wartime) taxation, 
rng be ta nih set — ae | Government bond sales and price 
Oo seem aetermine 0 adopt) controls—so that accumulated 
[seg agement 
thers. r : no urst loose when markets 
Military Affairs Committees, who [were not sufficiently supplied | 
work exceptionally close to the with peacetime goods; high-output 
War Department, are displaying a| and low-price business policies to 


tendency to break with the Army | encourage production and em- 
the Wheeler bill, postponing father | igi cstehilemaalili aaa Ninn 
s a 
no means | Life Insurance Divs. 
assured. 
military leaders have their way. | 
his speech. | policyholders 











authorities on this matter. | ployment, and a reduction in the 
They say they will surely pass; work week.” 

drafts until Jan. 1, 1944. The pros- 

pect, however, is by | 

s 
The Administration very likely | Down In First Half 

will turn on pressure to let the | ; Dividends paid by American 
Mr. Byrnes followed this line in | fe, insurance egg egy ge 


months of the year are reported | 
(Distributed by King Features Syndicate | hy the Institute of Life Insurance 
seotly prokibmed ) ee at $206,570,000, a decrease of $22,- 
; 081,000 from the aggregate of 
$228,651,000 disbursed in the cor- 
responding period a year ago. This | 
decrease is in line with the trend 
of the last several years, being a 
direct reflection of the continuous 
decline in the general level of in- 
terest rates. 


“The effect of lower interest 
rates on policy dividends is cum- 
ulative,” the Institute pointed out, 
on Aug. 19. “The result of the in- 
vestment of money over the past 
years at continually lower rates 
is being felt more and more. Not 
only is this true of new money 
but as the older, higher yield in- 
vestments mature, the reinvest- 
ment of funds produces a lower 





July Cotton Consumption | 


Under date of Aug. 16, 1943, the 
Census Bureau at Washington is- 
sued its report showing cotton 
consumed in the United States, 
cotton on hand and active cotton 
spindles for the month of July. 


In the month of July, 1943, cot- 
ton consumed amounted to 839,705 
bales of lint and 107,334 bales of 
linters, as compared with 916,789 
bales of lint and 96,956 bales of 
linters in June, 1943, and 994,552 
bales of lint and 121,955 bales of 
linters in July, 1942, 

For the twelve months ending 
with July 31, cotton consumption 
was 11,098,513 bales of lint and 
1,301,208 bales of linters against 
11,170,106 bales of lint and 1,487,- 
506 bales of linters in the same 
twelve months a year ago. 





at compressors on July 3, 1943, 
there were 7,704,181 bales of lint 
and 57,197 bales of linters, and 
8,549,749 bales of lint and 67,317 





| $434,700,000 as 


future conditions,” 


Saal | “The post-war employment 
apace Bie ig Mages ih ase pei oo ‘problem, certain to be critical,| The Institute reports that in the 
’ enity ystem | might be devastating if these| full year 1942, the amount paid in 


dividends to policyholders was 
compared with 
$432,200,000 in 1941. The increase 
of $2,500,000, the Institute points 
out, was due to an increase in the 
amount of insurance in force, and 
did not, therefore, constitute a 
real interruption in the downward 
trend. 





More New Locomotives On 
Order As Of Aug. 1, 1943 


Class I railroads on Aug..1, 1943, 
as reported to the Car Service 
Division, had 27,795 new freight 
cars on order, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
Aug. 23. Of this total, there were 
4,094 plain box; 2,525 automobile 
box; 5,754 gondolas; 14,184 hop- 
pers; 200 stock, and 1,038 flat cars. 
On Aug. 1 last year the roads had 
a total of 36,453 cars on order. 


Locomotives on order on Aug. 1, 
this year, totaled 1,014, which in- 
cluded 485 steam, four electric, 
and 525 Diesel locomotives. On 
Aug. 1, 1942, they had 881 loco- 
motives on order which included 


334 steam and 547 electric and 
Diesel. 

Class I railroads put 12,030 new 
freight cars in service in the first 
seven months of 1943, compared 
with 51,606 in the same period last 
year.- Those installed in the seven 
months of 1943 included 4,682 
hopper, 4,905 gondola, 1,673 flat, 
135 automobile box, 585 plain box, 
three stock, and 47 miscellaneous 
freight cars. 

The railroads also put 343 new 
locomotives in service in the first 
seven months this year, of which 
230 were steam, 14 electric, and 
99 Diesel. New locomotives in- 
stalled in the same period last 
year totaled 432, of which 175 
were steam and 257 were electric 
and Diesel. 

The ODT also report 48 new 
locomotives on order on Aug. 1 





bales of linters on June 30, 1943, 
and 7,648,742 bales of lint and 94,- 
820 bales of linters on July 31, 
1943. 

There were 22,654,790 cotton 
spindles active during July, 1943 
which compares with 22,777,328 
active cotton spindles during June, 


There were 2,117,343 bales of 
lint and 465,369 bales of linters on 
hand in consuming establishments 
on July 31, 1943, which compares 
with 2,222,391 bales of lint and 
472,787 bales of linters on June 30, 
1943 and with 2,251,549 bales of 
lint and 438,922 bales of linters on 
July 31, 1932. 

On hand in public storage and 








cotton spindles during July, 1942. 





1943, and with 23,109,576 active | 


and 16 new locomotives installed 
| in the first seven months of this 
year by other than Class I carriers. 
This brings the total of new loco- 
|'motives on order on Aug. 1 to 
| 1,062 and the number installed 
during the first seven months to 


359. 
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Selected Income And Balance Sheet Items Stee! Operations At New High-More GMP Orders: 


Glass | Railways For May 


The Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
has issued a statement showing the aggregate totals of selected in- 
come and balance sheet items for class I steam railways in the United 


| 


Impend To Growd Mill Books 


“Steel products such as plates, sheets and bars were tighter 


than ever this week,” according 
today (Aug. 26). 


to The “Iron Age” in its issue of 


“This situation seems to indicate that if the WPB 


States for the month of May, 1943 and 1942, and the 5 months| is to carry through its promises for more steel to essential civilian 
| users something more than talk will be needed,” says this publica- 
These figures are subject to revision and were compiled from | tion, which further adds in part as follows: 

The present statement | 


ending with May, 1943 and 1942. 


132 reports representing 156 steam railways. 
excludes returns for class A switching and terminal companies. 


report is as follows: 


Income Items— 
Net ry. operat. income ___ 
Other income 
Total income 
Miscellaneous deductions 
from income 
Income available 
fixed charges 
Pixed charges: 
Rent for leased 
and equipment 
*Interest deductions ~~. 
Other deductions 
Total fixed charges_-_- 
Inc. after fixed charges 
Centingent charges 
tNet income 
Depreciation (way 
structures and equip.) 
Amortization of defense 
projects 
Federal income taxes 
Dividend appropriations: 
On common stock 
On preferred stock 
{Ratio of income to tixed 
charges 


roads 


1943 
$128,169,023 
1Z, 154,000 
140,923,083 


2,362,130 


138,560,953 


14,176,150 
36,1 4,227 
125,623 
50,496,000 
88,064,953 
2,332,997 
85,731,956 


26,469,518 


11,004,946 
118,558,711 


2. 
ro) 


All Class I Railways 
For the Month of May 


1942 
$103,667,562 
11,556,253 
121,223,815 


3,154,792 


118,069,023 


14,778,718 
37,033,510 
117,601 
51,929,629 
66,139,394 
2,427,750 
63,711,644 


20,213,608 


6,754,326 
64,483,415 


30,007,342 
6,674,321 


2.27 


For the 5 Months of | 


1943 
$596,288,151 
60,810,278 
657,038,429 


11,839,734 


645,258,695 


73,131,897 
181,804,473 
625,247 
255,561,617 
389,697,078 
11,614,148 
378,082,950 


132,628,536 


51,670,564 
544,787,461 


55,853,135 
13,446,686 


2.52 


1942 
$432,945,838 | 
58,469,736 | 
491,415,574 | 


13,052,363 | 
478,363,211 | 


69,384,501 | 
185,176,605 | 
587,528 
255,148,634 
223,214,577 
11,455,477 
211,759,100 


97,243,262 


26,417,772 
205,639,941 


49,530,145 
12,607,599 


1.87 








_-—— 


Seiected Asset Items— 
Investments in stocks, 
bonds, etc., other than 
those of affiliated com- 
panies 


All Class I Railways 
Balance at end of May 


1943 


$54,723,405. 


1942 


Class I Railways Not in 
Receivership or Trusteeship 
Balance at end of May 


1943 


$474,049,083 _ $523,071,164 $456, 140,673 


1942 





Temporary cash _ invest- 
ments 

Special deposits 

Loans and bills receivable- 

Traffic and  car-service 
balances (Dr.) 

Net balance 
from agents 
ductors 

Miscellaneous accounts re- 
ceivable 

Materials and supplies___- 

Imterest and dividends re- 
eeivable 

Rents receivable 

Other current assets 


receivable 
and con- 


1,007,962,913 
1,316,677,116 
191,177,937 
287,744 


4°,149,814 


164,514,115 


573,032,822 
512,237,711 


27,427,433 
1,277,115 
45,858,054 


817,914,286 
177,204,507 
138,964,351 

1,027,931 


39,804,777 


109,235,564 


288,703,325 
533,690,173 


23,364,126 
1,400,882 
27,838,070 


770,614,300 
1,015,613,742 
150,298,023 
266,619 


33,584,522 


132,522,975 


449,833,209 
416,562,175 


21,601,432 
930,832 
34,323,875 


614,741,559 


147,123,555 
96,341,274 
914,573 


33,504,298 


91,072,473 


229,646,872 
430,060,251 


21,404,273 
1,061,770 
25,997,096 








Total current assets... 


3,886,652,774 


2,159,147,992 


3,026,151,704 


1,691,867,999 





Selected Liability Items— 
Punded debt maturing 
within six months 


$185,458,392 


$73,959 834 


$173,581,459 


$62,176,153 








§Loans and bills payable__ 
Traffic and car-service 
balances (Cr.) 
Audited accounts 
wages payable 
Miscellaneous 
payable 
Interest matured unpeid__ 
Dividends matured unpaid 
Unmatured interest accrued 
Unmatured dividends de- 
ciared 
Wnmatured rents accrued_. 
Accrued tax liability 
Other current liabilities__. 


15,623,192 
144,775,812 
417,549,340 


106,548,995 
45,478,545 
6,831,920 
73,745,583 


45,859,457 
30,640,762 
1,351,672,837 
65,565,513 


16,639,256 
81,079,801 
349,141,098 


58,150,025 
46,640,249 

4,907,214 
83,575,913 


38,191,385 
29,852,973 
£02,720,457 
61,478,361 


1,600,000 
100,036,373 
335,526,733 


82,247,240 
36,877,710 

6,489,756 
68,782,297 


45,859,457 
27,557,510 
1,195,154,857 
42,962,478 


2,270,686 
58,350,806 
283,880,921 


39,931,405 
37,906,756 

4,554,952 
70,437,025 


38,191,385 
27,661,303 
459,407,640 
46,550,650 





Total current liabilities_ 


2,304,096,956 


1,272,396,733 


1,943,094,411 


1,069,143,529 





Analysis of accrued tax 
liability: 
U. S. Government taxes_ 
Other than U. S. Gov- 
ernment taxes 


*Represents accruals, 


May, 1942, $52,536,484; 


1,218,973,113 ° 


132,699,724 


months ended Mav, 1942, $177,784,085. 


after close of month of report. 


months, 1942, 1.59. 
after date of issue. 


384,337,633 
118,382,824 


including the amount in default. 
receivership or trusteeship the net income was as follows: May, 1943, $65,822,134; 
for the five months ended May, 
tIncludes payments of principal of long-term 
debt (other than long-term debt in default) which will become due within six months 
{For railways in receivership and trusteeship the 
ratio was as follows: May, 1943, 2.57; May, 1942, 1.93; five months, 1943, 2.46; five 
§Includes obligations which mature not more than two years 


1,089,322,196 
105,832,661 


+For railways not in 


1943, $235,931,787; 


367,762,424 
91,645,216 


five 





Gotton Ginned from Crop of 1943 Prior to Aug. 16 


The census report issued on Aug. 23, compiled from the in- 


dividual returns of the ginners is shown below: 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the growth of 1943 prior 
to Aug. 16, 1943, and comparative statistics to the corresponding date 


in 1942 and 1941. 


State— 
Getted States ___..-.---- 
Alabim2 
Arizona __--_- 
Piorida 
RN oie ae ae 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Texas 


RUNNING BALES 
(Counting round as half bales and exciuding linters) 


+ ee eee ee 


1943 
*345,949 
10,857 
754 
400 
27,994 


ED SS TREN ES cee ea 


*Inc'udes 107,053 bales of the crop of 1943 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was 
counted in the supp'y for the season of 1942-43, compared with 48,625 and 1,969 bales 


ef the crops of 1942 and 1941. 


The statistics for 1943 in this report are subject to revision when 
check2d against the individual returns of the ginners being trans- 


mitted by mail. 


1942 
*233,335 
5,579 
29 
1,071 
28,591 
1,845 
99 
194,823 
1,293 


Consumption and Stocks—United States 


Cotton consumed during the month of July, 1943, amounted to 
Cotton on hand in consuming establishments on July 


829,7C5 bales. 


1941 
*74,079 
15,600 
1,481 
2,099 
35,064 
106 
166 
19,110 
453 





“Because of the change 
got rate this week is off one and 


a half points to 100.5%. Chicago 


point to 995%. The Cincinnati 
area reflects an increase of seven 
points to 100.5% of capacity. 

““As it has been for the past sev- 
eral weeks the manpower situa- 
tion is one of the most threaten- 


| ing of all current factors and it is 


expected to grow worse. 


“Reports from Chicago say the | 
hot roll sheet situation continues | 


to grow tighter with some: mills 
booked solidly through February. 
With demand for plates continual- 
ly increasing sheets have now be- 
come as scarce as plates. - Orders 
at Chicago last week were gen- 
erally higher and in some cases 
cancellations also gained but not 
enough to cause much concern. 
“Some plants closing down on 
tank manufacture will continue 
to produce tank destroyers now 


i being made along with the tanks 


themselves. Some factories fin- 
ished up their tank programs sev- 
eral months ago. Among these 
were locomotive companies who 
are now able to get back to the 
increasingly important production 
of locomotives. 

“On the subject of Ordnance 
there are some signs that military 
truck output may shortly be in- 
creased. This appears to be a 
direct reflection of the course of 
the war. Supply lines will be 


undergoing constant lengthening. 
Railroads can not be depended 
upon to handle the freight of 
active war fronts. This is par- 


in® 


The capacity figures the Pittsburgh in-| ticularly true of the sparse track- 





|} age north from southern Europe, 
| and more generally any rail facili- 


| operations have gained a half aj ties which lie in enemy bomber 


| range.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on Aug. 23 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
'had received indicated that the 
| operating rate of steel companies 
| having 90% of the steel capacity 
|of the industry will be 99.4% of 
capacity (a new high record) for 
the week beginning Aug. 23, us- 
ing as a basis the revised capacity 
ratings as of July 1, 1943. That 
compares with the revised figures 
of 98.2% one week ago, and 97.4% 
one month ago. One year ago the 
operating rate was 97.3% —° of 
capacity. The operating rate for 
the week beginning Aug. 23 is 
equivalent to 1,732,500 tons of 
steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,710,900 tons one week 
ago, 1,697,000 tons one month ago, 
and 1,664,500 tons one year ago. 
The previous peak week was that 
beginning April 26 when the 
operating rate was equivalent to 
1,731,700 tons. 

On the basis of the new capacity 
rating, the Institute adds, the re- 
viséd operating rates for previous 
weeks in 1943 are as follows: July 
5, 96.0%; July 12, 96.4; July 19, 
97.7; July 26, 97.4; Aug. 2, 97.7: 
Aug. 9, 97.8; and Aug. 16, 98.2. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
xets, on Aug. 23 stated in part as 
follows: 

“Additional allotments of steel 
under Controlled Materials Plan 











Warns Economists To 
When Planning 





Consult History 
Post-War Rehabilitation 


Charging that a lack of training in history characterizes “many 


so-called experts,” Dean John T. 


Madden of the New York Univer- 


sity School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, warned on Aug. 17 
in his annual report to Chancellor Harry Woodburn Chase that 


post-war economic rehabilitation 


of the world must be approached 


with an understanding of past events in addition to a realistic view 


of existing conditions. 


&». 





“Tf one pauses to survey the 
economic developments of the 
past forty years,’ Dean Madden 
wrote, “he cannot: avoid noting 
the economic fallacies that have 
misled our people and those of 
other nations into one_ business 
disaster after another.” He went 
on to say: 

“One great weakness of many 
so-called economic experts is their 
wholly inadequate training in 
history. The ‘professors’ who are 
so justly and so universally con- 
demned in these days have either 
not been sufficiently exposed to 
historical discipline or, if they 
were, the lessons of history have 
gone unheeded insofar. as they 
were concerned. Numerous fine- 
ly-spun theories dressed in mod- 
ern’ garb are only discredited 
projects of some past period, so 
well delineated by historians 
that it is astonishing to find them 
neglected in modern economic 
planning. 

“The danger we face in the 
post-economic development is that 
we shall not take a realistic view 
of the conditions which shall exist 
at the conclusion of this war. We 
run the risk of committing sim- 
ilar or even worse follies than 
those we were guilty of after the 


| last war.” 

Dean. Madden pointed out that 
the economic rehabilitation of the 
post-war world “will not be the 
result of some new alchemy de- 
veloped in the retorts and cruci- 
bles of the neo-economics.” “Too 
often,’ he added, “our business 
men have lacked business sense. 
Our politicians have been woe- 
fully ignorant of simple and fund- 
amental economic principles. 
Labor has been weak in its lead- 
ership. Management has too 
often been guilty of gross stupid- 
ity. Our educational institutions 
have harbored many professors of 
the long-haired’ and large-ear 
variety, who seem to obtain a 
hearing over the larger number 
who hold fast and true to sound 
philosophies of economic life and 
government.” He further said: 

“Schools of business have a job 
to do. Their influence must be 
felt not only by the students but 
they must go out into the high- 
ways and byways and preach a 
few simple truths. A poet once 
put into the mouth of his character 
these words, ‘A knowing kind of 
cattle ain’t fooled by mouldy 
corn.’ A knowing and intelligent 
citizenry will not be fooled with 
mouldy economic theories.” 








31, was 2,117,343 bales, and in 
704,181 bales. The number 
the month was 22,654,790. 


public storages and at compresses 7,- 
of active consuming cotton spindles for 


In the interest of national defense, the Department of Commerce 


has 
cerning imports and exports. 


discontinued until further notice the publication of statistics con- 


World Statistics 


Because of war conditions and the difficulties in obtaining de- 
pendable world statistics such data are being omitted from this report 


for the time being. 


are expected_to. be certified short- 
ly, causing:an upturn in bookings, 
|including additional tonnage for 
| first and second quarters, follow- 
| ing the recent lull in buying. 

| “Consumers of numerous prod- 
ucts have ordered to the extent of 
their allotments and limitations 
through fourth quarter and into 
ext year and while mills gener- 
ally are booked through the year 
and into first quarter some open 
capacity develops occasionally 
tnrough deferments based on ex- 
cess inventories. This is filled 
immediately by pressing needs 
from other sources. 

“Bars of all _ specifications, 
plates, hot and cold-rolled sheets, 
strip and some wire products are 
sold into January and beyond, ex- 
cept for occasional open spots 
caused by revision in schedules. 
Shapes, pipe and reinforcing bars 
are easier. 

“Output of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys in July totaled 5,022,745 net 
tons, compared with 4,836,283 tons 
in June and 5,051,149 tons in July, 
1942. For seven months this year 
the aggregate production was 35,- 
366,188 tons, slightly above 34,- 
482,021 tons in the comparable 
period last year. The rate of op- 
eration in July was 93.5% of 
capacity, compared with 92.8% in 
June, reflecting continued re- 
covery from the effects of the coal 
strike. 

“Consumption of Lake Superior 
iron ore in July was heavier than 
:n June, 7,155,703 gross tons, com- 
pared with 6,939,998 tons for the 
prior month. Compared with 7,- 
175,845 tons smelted in July, 1942, 
a slight decline is shown. For 
seven months cumulative con- 
sumption was 51,248.423_ tons, 
compared with 49,116,562 tons in 
the corresponding period last 
year. Stocks at furnaces and Lake 
Erie docks Aug. 1 totaled 32,388,- 
932 tons, compared with 37,326,- 
533 tons at the same date last 
year. 

“Final accounting of the share- 
the-steel campaign shows that 
contracts for 935,000 tons were 
cancelled, 712,000 tons being car- 
bon steel and 214,000 tons alloys. 

“Steel mills in important cen- 
ters are depending more on pig 
iron than scrap at present and de- 
mand for the latter has eased in 
numerous instances.” 


Coal Mines Being Returned 
To Private Ownership 


Certain coal mines having con- 
tracts with the United Mine 
Workers of America were restored 
to private ownership by Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
on Aug. 23, despite John L. Lewis’ 
statement in June that his men 
would work until Oct. 31 only if 
the Government kept control of 
the property, according to Asso- 
ciated Press advices from Wash- 
ington which further state: 

“Mr. Ickes, as coal adminis- 
trator, announced termination of 
Government possession and con- 
trol of the mines of 53 companies 
and a spokesman said ‘some’ of 
them were operated under con- 
tracts with the UMW. Asked 
about Mr. Lewis’ threat, he said 
‘we'll just have to see what hap- 
pens.’ 

“The mines were returned in 
accordance with the Smith-Con- 
nally Anti-Strike Act requirement 
that property seized by the Gov- 
ernment be returned within 60 
days after restoration of ‘pro- 
ductive efficiency.’ 

“Although citing this provision 
of the act, Mr. Ickes did not re- 
veal his interpretation of the pro- 
vision or say whether Attorney 
General Biddle had given him the 
ruling he had asked on what the 
act requires him to do about re- 
storing the mines. 

“Approximately 3,700 mines 
continue under Government con- 
trol. Mr. Ickes has been ‘survey- 
ing the productive efficiency’ of 
these mines ‘preliminary to de- 
termining the applicabilitv of the 
provisions of the Smith-Connally 
|Act pertaining to the release of 
the property.’ ” 
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July Department Store Sales In New York 
Federal: Reserve District 8% Above Year Ago 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on Aug. 18 
that July sales of department stores in the Setcond (New York) Fed- 
eral Reserve District increased 8% above a year ago. The combined 
sales for January through July are 7% higher than in the same period 
last year. Stocks of merchandise on hand in department stores at 
the end of July were 32% below July 31, 1942. 

The apparel stores in the New York Reserve District reported 
a gain of 22% in net sales in July. Their stocks on hand at the close 
of the month were 11% below last year. 

The following is the bank’s tabulation: 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE BY MAJOR LOCALITIES: JULY, 1943 
Second Federal Reserve District 


Percentage changes from a 
year earlier 





Net Sales 

Jan. thru Stock on hand, 

Department Stores— July July July 31, 1943 
“New York City. _.._._ ---~..-...-.-_--- pices. ae Ei Oe —35 
SNOT OO COROEY oon opin ori de sbdn warns ---—- —-4 —1]1 —41 
II et ccceipsincarnineict dlpoassighebotalion o cain seabed htt tas lp ttc tihacipinlncnscw die wre Bee a 
Westchester and Fairfield Counties_.._.._._..__--------~-~ + 2 —1 —28 
IIIT i acininceidnevnquatinestens cbeniciiestnthesiet cerca menihebeitarpecithmen mS em —31 
Lower Hudson River Valley______._----~- REE ots te Se + 4 — 6 
POGUE ONS - ung cntcnesu neue Se ee le talid tepecece +14 + 5 iuieeie 
Gaper-weuaeen. River: Vener oo on a 2 pe se +9 —1 — 7 
RR EEE EY Ce ates ee OC ELS Oh iy ReaD a CY CO +12 —6 ecicees 
| ee ay ek x ast gig =. We er Ee OR a le le es ae + 5 + 7 —l1 
Central New rork @tate... 2-2 .i- ia cess ine co. +20. +32 —20 
PE SEPT FOP kn 66k ch a i nce sense + 26 +15 —23 
a ia ed steele ar gemen ahi keto ab me +25 +15 scat ten 
ND oo dada eat he cin Hb Aiton be aa ew cba mcmama +17 +19 —19 
*Northern New York State_.._--~_- LEONEL 8 ay +16 + 4 since 
Steeeeee ts. Fe OPE ONO a ih oes +31 +13 — 4 
IONE 6 oat dis Mechs cemented eat eh cstol tines Senin Senin +47 +17 a 
I ie cat cilia tied, 5 READ eislllewainin uoubdeanrin what tvibn gy ap hchan ies anin —4 —3 heed 
*Western New York State___-_- so35 al Se +12 —22 
*Buffalo _.___- ai dist aelicting diate igs + 9 +12 —17 
*Niagara Falls — .-..._.--~_- 3 + 28 + 35 — 1 
REF EONS Tow 1. E Te, AER eee eRe = + 4 + 8 ——32 
°All department. stores. 2.10. Le PP a a + & + 7 —32 
PANVOOIE! GLOTOR® cise sn ok eu 9 2 + 22 +21 —11 

*Subject to possible revision. 
INDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 
Second Federal Reserve District 
[1923-25 average = 100] 
1942 1943-——— 

July May June July 
Sales (average daily), unadjusted__________-. 81 108 110 90 
Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted___ 114 115 115 127 
a a eee a ee eee *160 104 104 94 
Stocks, seasonally adjusted___.---_-------__ *171 102 109 105 


*Revised. 


Bankers’ Dollar Acceptances Outstanding On 
July 31. Decline To $138,692,000 


The volume of bankers’ dollar acceptances outstanding on July 
31 amounted to $138,692,000, a decrease of $1,154,000 from the June 
30th total, according to the monthly acceptance survey issued by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. As compared with a year ago, 
the July 31 total represents a decline of $17,610,000. 


In the month-to-month comparison, credits for exports, domestic 
warehouse credits and those for dollar exchange were higher, while 
in the year-to-year analysis only export credits were higher. 

The Reserve Bank’s report follows: 


BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 














Federal Reserve District— July 31, 43 June 30, ’43 July 31, 42 

| SESE PEE ES aero $28,442,000 $28,464,000 $30,516,000 
I IE Miia i cccemes oo otetedtniemnanieine 79,809,000 82.635,000 94,804,000 
no iene 7,203,000 7,198,000 8,906,000 
inc sianinasss ta pipesieigs ween’ 1,443,000 944,000 2,714,000 
a eect octaabinndin 1,719,000 1,499,000 1,218,000 
AE Si Liciata, hike len ali ceheeseitsicogrehais 2,019,000 1,988,000 1,886,000 
EET a ees Ee: 5,273,000 4,288,000 4,011,000 
RE OE. EE Ts 687,000 587,000 376,000 
NE DOE EIA 273,000 179,000 94,000 
SR Ee ce dn sb cbc spayed rar 
BE YS PR Es eae te 549,000 565,000 607,000 
RE Sat ree 11,275,000 11,499,000 11,170,000 

SNe GN ik tle domeohanw $138,692,000 $139,846,000 $156,302,000 

Decrease for month__-_-_- $1,154,000 Decraese for year______ $17,610,000 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 

July 31, 43 June 30, ’43 July 31, 42 

Imports —- Se ace $81,471,000 $81,717,000 $91,515,000 

MER ait a ee 11,809,000 9,884,000 8,438,000 

Domestic shipments ~...-...----- 9,785,000 12,258,000 14,110,000 

Domestic warehouse credits _...__. 25,507,000 23.967,000 31,045,000 

IOGHA? GECRANSSe: =< — 52s 2 195,000 194,000 396,000 
Based on goods stored in or shipped 

between foreign countries_______-_ 9,925,000 11,826,000 10,798,000 


BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 
$63,999,000 Bills of Others____$38,357,000 
Increase for month $75,000 
CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME BANKERS ACCEPTANCES, AUG. 16, 1943 
Dealers’ Buying Rates Dealers’ Selling Rates 
V2 6 


Own Bills 


Total____$102,356,000 


180 8 16 

The following table, compiled by us, furnishes a 

volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the 
month since Aug. 31, 1940: 


record of the 
close of each 


Statutory Debt Limitation As Of July 31, 1943 


The Treasury Department made public on August 6 its monthly 
report showing the face amount of public debt obligations issued 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act (as amended) outstanding on 
July 31, 1943, totaled $145,469,995,403, thus leaving the face amount 
of obligations which may be issued, subject to the new $210,000,000,- 
000 statutory debt limitation at $64,530,004,597. In another table in 
the report, the Treasury indicates that from the total face amount of 
outstanding public debt obligations ($145,469,995,403) should be de- 
ducted $5,115,351,079 (the unearned discount on savings bonds), re- 
ducing the total to $140,354,644,324, but to this figure should be added 
$1,169,810,786 (the other public debt obligations outstanding but not 
subject to the statutory limitation). Thus, the total gross debt out- 
standing as of July 31, 1943 was $141,524,455,110. 

The following is the Treasury’s report for July 31: 

Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, pro- 
vided that the face amount of obligations issued under authority of 
the Act, “shall not exceed in aggregate $210,000,000,000 outstand- 
ing at any one time.” 

The following table shows the face amount of obligations out- 
standing and the face amount which can still be issued under this 
limitation: 

Total face amount that may be outstanding at any one time- 
Outstanding as of July 31, 1943: 
Interest-bearing: 


$210,000,000,000 


Bonds— 
SUOMNUES +o thenteth oan $57,520,492,900 
*Savings (Maturity value)___ 27,145,598,975 
pe Stor Rien aaeeneree 239,745,250 
Adjusted Service ._-.____- i 721,422,956 





$85,627,260,081 
SUORGRED DUNG ae 
Certificates of indebtedness___ 
Treasury bills (Maturity val.) 


$26,195,908,050 
20,874,595,000 
12,459,813,000 





59,530,316,050 





$145,157,576,131 
105,144,250 
207,275,022 


Matured obligations, on which interest has ceased__ 
Bearing no interest (U. S. Savings stamps) 





145,469,995,403 


$64,530,004,597 


RECONCILEMENT WITH DAILY STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY 
JULY 31, 1943 

Total face amount of outstanding public debt obligations issued under 

authority of the Second Liberty Bond Act_.--__----_____________ 

Deduct unearned discount on Savings Bonds (differenee between 

current redemption value and maturity value) 


Face amount of obligations issuable under above authority____._____ 


$145,469,995,403 
5,115,351,079 


$140,354,644,324 
Add other public debt obligations outstanding but 
not subject to the statutory limitation: 
Interest-bearing (pre-war, etc.)__._____ 
Matured obligations on which interest has ceased 
Bearing no interest _.....___-__ ; 


$195,942,720 
8,081,390 
965,786,676 


1,169,810,786 


Total gross debt outstanding as of July 31, 1943 $141,524,455,110 


*Approximate maturity value. Principal amount (current redemption value) ac- 
cording to preliminary public debt statement $22,030,247,896. 


Non-Ferrous Metais—Aluminum and Magnesium 
Output Reported Adequate—Prices Unchanged 


Editor’s Note.—At the direction of the Office of Censorship cer- 
tain production and shipment figures and other data have been omitted 
fer the duration of the war. 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Aug. 19 
stated: “With production statistics for copper, lead, and zinc still 
‘strictly confidential,’ the public last week was given a full view 
of the position of the light metals. Secretary of Commerce Jesse 
Jones announced that the production of aluminum and magnesium in 
Government-owned plants is now at a rate that insures an adequate 
supply of these metals. Aluminum® 








produced in Government-owned 
plants for July was 73,292,000 Ib.; 
production of Alcoa and Reynolds 
77,600,000 lb.; total 150,892,000 Ib. 
Government-owned plants pro- 
duced 31,410,000 lb. of magnesium 
in July; Dow Chemical 3,500,000 
lb. The price situation in non-fer- 
rous metals last week was un- 
changed.” The publication further 
went on to say in part: 


Copper 


The trade was busy on alloca- 
tions of copper for September 
shipment. Notices came through 
in volume on Aug. 16 and 17. WPB 
again held back on allocations for 
brass, which was interpreted as 
indicating that large tonnages of 
mill scrap are available to round 
out requirements for next month. 

The base price of monohydrated 
copper sulphate produced in 
Western territory, effective Aug. 
18, is to be quoted f.o.b. works, in- 
stead of on a delivered basis. This 
pricing change is contained in 
Amendment 4 to MPR 354. 


Lead 


Though most consumers were 
fully informed in reference to the 
new date for considering alloca- 
tions, there were some buyers who 
slipped up on the change in the 
deadline. Several consumers came 
into the market for lead during 
the current week after allocations 
were fixed, indicating that they 
did not know about settling for 











1940— $ 1941— $ 1942— $ 
BGS BEE eck ou 181,813,000 Oe, Beek 197,472,000 eg a 139,304,000 
Sept. 30...... 176,614,000 Gent. 302-25. 176,801,000 | Sept. 30______ 123,494,000 
| Feige |) aaa 186,786,000 ae | REARS 184,806,000 | Oct. 31 ______ 118,581,000 
Nov. 30___---_ 196,683,000 a cis oie 193,590,000 | Nov. 39_______ 116,067,000 
wee. Stunt 208,659,000 wee; Bhi an 194,220,000 | Dec. 31______ 118,039,000 

1941— 1942— 1943— 
~ | a> > SP eee 212,777,000 pO Sie: SS 197,278,000 | Jan. 30___-___ 119,682,009 
SS Cee 211,865,000 Pa) A ieee sae 190,010,000 | Feb. 27... > 127,062.000 
earn st. i. | 217.312,000 Beet, Shoe. 182,675,000 | Mar. 31.__.__ __ 129,818,000 
a | Rs er ae 219,561,000 io he, ee 177,293,000 | Apr. 30_______ 128,350,000 
Se | ee 215,005,009 By. Se 173,906,000 | May 29_______ 135,815,000 
wus 20. <so5- 212,932,000 June 30___ ~~ 162,849,000 | June 30 ______ 139,846.000 
wens Shc 209,899,000 eee. Glock 156,302,000 ! July 31_______ 138,692,000 


next month’s requirements before 
the 12th of the month. At the 


allocations meeting held on Aug. 
16, requests for foreign lead for 
September shipment exceeded 20,- 
000 tons. 


Sales of common lead for the 
last week by domestic producers 
amounted to about one-sixth of 
that for the week previous. The 
reduced volume of buying was 
expected. 

Zinc 

Supplies of High Grade are said 
to be ample, owing in part to the 
strong measures in force limiting 
civilian consumption. Stocks have 
been increasing. The industry be- 
lieves that conversion of Prime 
Western into High Grade will soon 
be reduced in volume to bring 
more ordinary zinc into the pic- 
ture. 


Magnesium 


Stockholders of Revere Copper 
& Brass were informed that the 
company will shortly widen its 
field of operations by opening the 
largest magnesium sheet and strip 
mill in the United States. A 
special laboratory has been 
equipped to conduct research in 
the application and utilization of 
magnesium and magnesium alloys 
in the post-war world. Explora- 
tion of the light metal market will 
be conducted in the aviation, 
automotive, electrical, chemical, 
refrigeration, shipbuilding, and 
building industries. By January 
1944, Revere plans to attain a 
capacity of 500,000 lb. of mag- 
nesium sheet and strip a month. 
ithe equivalent of rolling and 











| handling 3,000,000 Ib. of copper 
and brass a month. 


Tin 
Under the conservation program 
that has been in effect for some 
time past, the supply situation im 
tin is viewed as satisfactory, even 
though production at the smelter 
in Texas has not increased ap- 
preciably this year as many in the 

industry expected: 


Quicksilver 


Manpower shortages at the 
mines has reduced production, 
though not to the extent of in- 
fluencing the market for quick- 
silver. Over-all output remains 
substantial and the price situa— 
tion, if anything, might even be 
described as softer. Offerings m 
some directions have been freer. 
Owing to developments in Europe, 
consumers are wondering whether 
Spanish production will come 
into the Allies’ supply picture en 
an increasing scale. Quotations in 
New York continued last week at 
$196@$198 per flask. 


Silver 


Mexican silver shipments to the 
United States will be resumed 
April 29, 1944, Eduardo Suarez, 
Minister of Finance, announced 
during the last week. Remelting 
of coins for industrial purposes 
and hoarding had placed a heavy 
call on the Mexican mint, forcing 
a suspension of shipments. 

Finance Minister Suarez added 
that on the basis of the first six 
months of the current year, Mex- 
ico’s 1943 production of silver 
would be only 72,000,000 oz. How- 
ever, he predicted that the nor- 
mal rate of production of 80,000,- 
000 oz. a year would be reached 
by the end of 1943. The Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. is 
increasing its production, he said. 

WPB last week asked manufae- 
turers holding stocks of silver 
“frozen” under conservation reg- 
ulations to report such material 
on a special inventory record. The 
idle metal is to be diverted into 
essential uses. 

Makers of solder and babbit 
using 71.1lce. Treasury silver have 
been granted permission by OPA 
to lift their prices to meet higher 
costs. 

During the last week the Lonm- 
don market for silver continued 
at 2344d. an ounce. The New York 
Official for foreign silver and the 
Treasury prices were unchanged 
at 4434c. and 35c., respectively. 





Daily Prices 


The daily prices of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export, re- 
finery), lead, zinc and Straits tim 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial amd 
Financial Chronicle” of July 34, 


1942, page 380. 





Living Costs Down In 
58 Industrial Cities 


The cost of living for wage 
earners and lower-salaried cler- 
ical workers in July declined im 
58 of 65 industrial cities surveyed 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. Living costs were 
higher in 6 of the cities, and re- 
mained unchanged in one of them, 
Reporting this, the Board on Aug. 
24 added: 


“The largest decline, 2.3%, oe- 
curred in Manchester, N. H.. but 
there was a decline of 1.0% or 
more in 32 other cities. The 
largest increase, 0.8%, occurred 
in New Orleans. For the United 
States as a whole, the cost of liv- 
ing declined 1.2%. 


“Living costs were higher this 
July than in July, 1942, in all 
cities for which comparable fig- 
ures are available. Newark re- 
corded the largest increase during 
the 12-month period with an ad- 
vance of 8.4%. The smallest was 
shown in Bridgeport, where it rose 
only 2.3%. The cost of living for 


the United States as a whole 
stands 5.4% higher than a year 
ago, and 19.9% above Jan., 1941, 
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New York State Quota 
In War Loan Drive 


In the Third War Loan Drive 
starting Sept. 9, New York State 
is asked to buy bonds amounting 
to $4,709,000,000. Its quota repre- 


000 which the nation is called 
upon to raise in the coming cam- 
paign. New York City alone will 
be asked to subscribe $4,161,000,- | 
000, which is almost exactly the} 
amount raised in the entire coun- 
try by the Third Liberty Loan 
Drive in the first World War. 

Of the city’s quota, Manhattan 





is scheduled to raise $3,705,000,000. 
The goals for the other boroughs | 
are as follows: Kings, $324,000,- | 
000; Queens, $92,000,000; Bronx, | 
$38,000,000, and Richmond, $9,- 
000,000. The War Finance Com- 
mittee for New York State indi- 
cated on Aug. 23 that to reach its 
Zvoai or $4,/u9,000,000, New York 
State will have to exceed the sales 
of the April drive by $331,000,000. | 
The Committee further said: 

“Greatly increased purchases 
will have to be made by indi- 
vidual and corporate buyers. In 
the First and Second War Loan 
drives last December and April, 
there were surplus funds in the 
hands of trustees, savings banks 
and insurance companies, which 
greatly swelled their subscrip- 
tions. This added buying power 
was pretty well absorbed in the} 
first two drives.” 

The principal aim of the Third | 
War Loan campaign is to reach a 
greatly increased number of in- 
dividuals. “‘This is going to be a 
drive for and by the small bond- 
holder,” stated W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, Chairman of the War Finance 
Committee for New York State. 
The goal is to obtain subscriptions | 
from more than twice the three | 
and one-quarter million people 
who bought bonds in this State 
during the April drive.  Indi- 
viduals are expected to subscribe 
to almost $1,000,000,000 of bonds. 
“This is a challenge to each of 
us,” Mr. Burgess said. “Our ob- 
jective should be to obtain 10 
bondholders for every man and 
woman from this State who is 
serving in the armed forces, and | 
thus ‘Back the Attack.’” When 
the September drive gets under 
way there will be a volunteer | 
army of 500,000 soliciting sub- 
scriptions. The aim is to obtain a 
wider distribution of buyers 
throughout the State, rather than 
to concentrate sales in the nation’s 
financial center. 


The quotas for the districts fol- 
low: 


District No. 1, Dexter P. Rum- 
sey, Chairman, Buffalo ($122,829,- 
232): Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chau- 
taugua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans and Wyoming. 

District No. 2, Raymond N. Ball, 
Chairman, Rochester ($63,615,331): 
Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Sen- 
eca, Wayne and Yates. 

District No. 3, Thomas A. Wil- 
son, Chairman, Binghamton ($37,- 
309,453): Broome, Chemung, Che- 
nango, Cortland, Delaware, Schuy- | 
ler, Steuben, Tioga and Tompkins. 

District No. 4, Albert B. Merrill, 
Chairman, Syracuse ($75,026,184): 
Cayuga, Herkimer, Jefferson, 
Lewis, Madison, Oneida, Onon- 
daga, Oswego and St. Lawrence. 

District No. 5, Herbert J. Kneip, 
Chairman, Albany ($131,670,000): 
Albany, Clinton, Columbia, Essex, 
Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Hamil- 
ton, Montgomery, Otsego, Rens- 
selaer, Saratoga, Schenectady, 
Gepeherse, Warren and Washing- 

n. 

District No. 6, Richard F. Meyer, 
Chairman, Poughkeepsie ($37,- 
679,500): Dutchess, Orange, Put- 
nam, Rockland, Sullivan and Ul1- 
ster. 

District No. 7, Andrew Wilson, 
Jr., Chairman, White Plains ($45,- 
000,000): Westchester. 

District No. 8, Nevil Ford, Chair- 
man, New York City ($3,752,860,- 
400): Bronx, New York, Rich- 
mond. 














Gross And Net Earnings Of United States 
Railroads For The Month Of May 


Gross earnings of the United States railroads for the month of 
May established a new high record in the history of the railroads, 
exceeding the previous peak reached in March. Net earnings, how- 


sents over 30% of the $15,000,000,- ‘ever, did not come up to the March figure, or the $329,157,847 at- 


tained in October, 1942. 
Gross earnings of the railroads of the United States in May, 1943, 
were $759,330,030 against $601,063,784 in May, 1942, a gain of $158,- 
266,246, or 26.33%. As operating expenses were kept at a com- 
paratively low basis, net earnings amounted to $304,968,698 in May 
this year, as against $225,577,824 in May of last year, an increase of 
$79,390,874, or 35.19%. “ 
The ratio of expenses to earnings in May, 1943 was 59.84% 
which compares with 62.47% in the same month of 1942. We now 
give in tabular form the results for the month of May, 1943, as 
compared with the month of May, 1942: 
Incr. ( + ) or Decr. (—) 
Amount ¢ 
{ 2,011 + 0 
+ $158,266,246 +26 
78,875,372 +21 


1942 
229,357 
$601,663,784 
375,485,960 t 

(62.47% ) 


1943 
231,368 
£759 330,030 
454,361,332 
(59.84% ) 


Net earnings von $304,968,698  $225,577,824 + $79,390,874 +35.19 
In order to understand more clearly the significance of the 
26.33% increase in rail operating earnings for the month of May 
over the corresponding period of the previous year, we turn now 
to consider the numerous aspects of general business and industry. 
In relation to their bearing on the revenues of the railroads, we 
have compiled in the subjoined tabulation those figures indicative 
of the activity in the more essential industries together with those 
pertaining to grain and livestock receipts and revenue freight car- 
loadings for the month of May, 1943, as compared with the same 
month of 1942, 1941, 1932 and 1929: 
1943 1942 


Month of May— 
Mileage of 132 roads 
Gross earnings - 
Operating expenses 
Ratio of expenses to earnings 


.88 
33 
01 





May— 1941 1932 1929 
Building ($000): 
Constr. contracts awarded 
Coal (net tons): 
‘Bituminous 
$Pennsylvania anthracite__- 
Freight Traffic: 
|\Carloadings, all (cars)---- 
'tLivestock receipts: 
Chicago (cars) 
Kansas City (cars)__-- 
Omaha (cars) 
tiWestern flour and grain 
receipts: 
Flour (000 barrels)-_-- 
Wheat (000 bushels)-_- 
Corn (000 bushels) —__-- 
Oats (000 bushels)-_--- 
Barley (000 bushels)__ 
Rye (000 bushels) 
Iron and Steel (net tons): 
{$Steel ingot production__. 
Lumber (000 ft.): 
{{ Production 
({ Shipments 
{Orders received 


Note—Figures in above table issued by: 

*Only percentage are available. +F. W. Dodge Corp. (figures for 37 States east 
of Rocky Mountains). tNational Bituminous Coal Commission. §United States Bureau 
of Mines. {Association of American Railroads. t+Reported by major stock yard com- 
panies in each city. tiNew York Produce Exchange. §$American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. {National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association (number of reporting mills varies 
in different years). x Four weeks. z Five weeks. 


A brief perusal of the figures in the above tabulation for May 


234,426 673,517 548,700 77,172 587,766 


40,706,000 
6,308,000 


18,384.000 
3,278,000 


42,892,000 
3,858,000 


47,860,000 
4,843,000 


47,855,000 
5,240,000 
z4,160,060 x2,088,088 x4,130,467 


24,149,708 24,170,548 


16,935 
6,908 
6,050 


11,864 
4,343 
3,574 


5,851 
2,424 
1,728 


5,387 
3,639 
1,904 


6,132 
3,700 
2,393 


72,299 
220,643 
213,138 
211,355 

2Z3,052 

21,524 


21,820 
218,113 
410,831 

27,468 

z1,919 

2z1,401 


22,086 
734,418 
428,291 

24,428 
Z11,329 

23,609 


22,239 
219,762 
228,381 

26,665 

27,559 

z1,714 


z1,934 
241,673 
229,121 
z11,266 
211,886 
24,454 
7,545,379 7,382,578 7,044,565 1,277,302 6,008,754 
2595,157 
2665,787 
2631,820 


21,282,013 
21,365,622 
21,461,332 


21,246,800 
21,444,233 
21,502,827 


1943 shows with clarity that the current statistics of the industries | 


covered were on a moderately increased scale as compared with the 
corresponding month a year ago. Needless to say, activity in the 
building industry was at low ebb. Construction contracts awarded 
in the 37 Eastern States during May of the present year involved 
a money outlay of $234,426,000, which represented a decline of 23% 
from the preceding month and is just slightly more than one-third 
of the $673,517,000 recorded in May, 1942, when construction was at 
a very high level. Due to the recent cessation of work by coal 
miners, Pennsylvania anthracite recorded only an increase of 397,- 
000 net tons, or 8.20%, while bituminous coal experienced a slight 
drop of 5,000 net tons, or 0.01%, in comparison with the 1942 monthly 
total. In the case of steel, the American Iron & Steel Institute cal- 
culates the output of steel ingots and castings at 7,545,379 net tons. 
The May tonnage fell short of the peak of 7,670,187 tons produced 
in March of this year. It was, however, substantially above produc- 
tion in May, 1942, when 7,382,578 net tons were produced and also 
exceeded the April 1943 total of 7,374,154 net tons. Livestock re- 
ceipts reported quite substantial gains over the same month last 
year. Lumber shipments for the four weeks ended May 29, 1943, 
were 8.2% less than the average for the same period in the latest 
three years (1940-1942). Based on reports of identical mills for 
equivalent working periods, lumber shipments in the month under 
review were 2% and orders were 4% above production. Carloadings 


declined 20,840 cars, or 0.50%, due primarily to the partial suspen- |. 


sion of coal mining caused by the strike. 5 

Commensurate with the upward trend in the volume of business, 
the separate roads, in most instances, were able to reflect a gain in 
gross earnings, although net earnings were diminished by increases 
in expenses, and, in a few cases, expenses more than offset the gains 
in gross, causing losses in net earnings. In other words, while the 








Bayard Pope, Chairman of the 
Marine Midland Corp., is Vice- 
Chairman of the Committee, and 
its Executive Manager is Nevil 
Ford, Vice-President and Director 
of the First Boston Corp. 

The up-State organization is 
headed by Edward H. Letchworth 
of Buffalo and Mrs. Edward H. 
Cumpston of Rochester and Miss 
Dorothy Wakerley of Albany as 
Vice-Chairmen. The down-State 
activities are presided over by 
Lewis E. Pierson of New York, as 
Chairman, with Mrs. Courtland D. 
Barnes of New York as Vice- 


Chairman. 


District No. 9, Clifford E. Paige, 
Chairman, Brooklyn ($324,009,- 
900): Kings. 

District No. 10, Charles D. Hil- 
les, Chairman, Long Island City 
($119,000,000): Nassau, Queens 
and Suffolk. 

Mr. Burgess has directed the 
War Finance Committee for New 
York State since June 7, last, 
when he was appointed by Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 
He is Vice-Chairman of the board 
of the National City Bank and a 
former Vice-President of the Fed- 


eral Reserve Bank of New York. 





| list of roads showing increases in gross earnings is a long one, only 
64 roads. were able to reeord inereases in earnings ‘of $100:000 
| or more. 

On examination, we find that the Southern Pacific was the 
leading carrier in both categories surpassing its 1942 earnings by 
$16,369,326 in gross and $9,977,635 in net. The Union Pacific, third 
in the net with a $7,918,363 increase, gained second place in the gross 
listing with an improvement of $14,338,341 over 1942. Second to 
the Southern Pacific in the net column we notice the Atchison 
Topeka & Santa Fe reported an increase of $8,913,263. Recording the 
third largest gross gain, one of $13,966,751, was the Pennsylvania. 
Other roads showing substantial gains were the New York Central, 
Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, Chicago Burlington & Quincy and 
Southern Ry. All of these roads were able to convert a very high 
percentage of their gross earnings in the net column. In reference to 
decreases, only four roads showed declines in the gross, but in the net 
15 roads showed downward trends. 

Both increases and decreases of $100,000 or more in gross and 
net earnings of the individual roads and systems are compiled in 
our customary form in the subjoined tabulation: 


PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN GROSS EARNINGS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 


Increase 
$603,625 


Increase 
$16,369,326 
14,338,341 
13,966,751 
12,328,934 
12,150,911 
5,030,572 
4,548,580 
4,527,968 
4,420,233 
4,340,188 
4,120,051 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
Cincinnati, New 
Texas Pacific 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Central of New Jersey 
Grand Trunk Western_-_ 
Chicago, Great Western 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Norfolk & Western ; 
Alabama, Great Southern_ 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha ss ma etl 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & 8.S. M. 
Georgia, Southern & Florida 
Western Maryland a : 
Georgia ‘ 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines : 
Northwestern Pacific 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Canadian Pacific Lines 
Maine ety 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 
New Orleans & Northeastern 
Burlington-Rock Island 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Bangor & Aroostook 
New York, Susquehanna 
Western 
Minneapolis & St. 
Central Vermont 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Atlanta & West Point 
Delaware & Hudson 
Charleston & West Carolina 
Ann Arbor iid oes 


Southern Pacific (2 roads) 

Union Pacific 

Pennsylvania . ‘ : 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

New York Central_ 

Chicago Rock Island & Pacific 

Chicago Burlington & Quincy 

Baltimore & Ohio 

Southern 

Missouri Pacific 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St Paul & 
Pacific _ . 

Louisville & Nashville 

Great Northern 

Seaboard Air Line 

Northern Pacific 

Illinois Central 

New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford 

Chicago & Northwestern 

Texas & Pacific 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Erie : 

Florida East Coast 

Wabash 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 

St. Louis-San Francisco 
roads ) 

Lehigh Valley 

Reading 

Western Pacific 

St. Louis Southwestern 

Nashville, Chattanooga 
Louis 

Pere Marquette ; 

Chicago & East Illinois 

Richmond, Fredericksburg 
Potomac p . 

Central of Georgia- " 

| New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
(3 roads) wi 

Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern ee . 

Colorado & Southern (2 roads) 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

Alton - : : 

International, Great Northern 

Long Island 

Boston & Maine 661,376 - ~- — 

| Missouri-Kansas-Texas ? 634,699 Total (4 roads) $1,145,524 

*These figures cover the operations of the New York Central and the leased 

Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis, Michigan Central, Cincinnati Northern 

Including Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the 


Orleans & 
600,585 
594,265 
588,031 
586,000 
561,370 
492,199 
470,967 
377,715 
340,061 


310, 
308, 
275, 
249, 
240, 


082 
977 
109 
455 
330 


3,733,497 


2.890.521 
2'602.183 
2°551.913 
216,835 
210.707 
206,615 
198,431 


2,529,613 
2,266,388 
2,148,800 
2,108,972 
2,085,007 
,806,904 
625,993 
567,952 


in 

197, 
192,181 
181,256 
177,527 
173,489 
172,311 


407 


,492,119 
,443,873 
.251,349 
.202,047 
,180,681 


& 

299 
470 
552 
651 
377 


166, 
158, 
149, 
132, 
127 


Louis 


& 

,143,990 

,050,739 

987,805 125,966 
118,529 
109,117 
108,331 
106,717 
105,998 


955,282 
952,174 


945,885 








_.$159,613,330 
Decrease 
$421,270 
377,381 
187,689 
159,184 


932,601 Total (85 roads) 
847,124 
781,734 
777,758 
702,071 
700,095 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Bessemer & Lake Erie_- : 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


lines 
| and Evansville Indianapolis & Terre Haute. 
|} result is an increase of $12,278,288. 


PRINCIPAL CHANGES IN NET EARNINGS FOR THE MONTH OF MAY 
Increase Increase 
$9,977,635 $335,815 
8,913,263 307,536 
7,918,363 282,027 
*7,782,423 239,763 
5,197,915 238,744 
3,249,899 
2,992,698 
2,896,114 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Lehigh Valley My: 
International Great Northern 
Wheeling & Lake Erie- fe : 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & 8.8. M. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha a a 
Reading ‘ secu 
Louisiana & Arkansas + ates 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Georgia, Southern & Florida_- 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Toledo, Peoria & Western___ 
Northwestern Pacific 
Canadian Pacific 
Maine .- si 
Alabama, Great Southern 
Burlington-Rock Island - 
New York, Susquehanna 
Western Vat ine = 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines 
Atlanta, 
Georgia - 


Southern Pacific (2 roaas) 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe_ 

Union Pacific is res 

New York Central. 

Pennsylvania ; ‘ : 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Southern ‘ ee 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific ‘ nl 

Missouri Pacific 

Northern Pacific 

Louisville & Nashville 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Baltimore. & Ohio-_ 

Seaboard Air Line. 

Erie . vee fae eae i 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Chicago & Northwestern 

Great Northern __- 

Florida East Coast J 
New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford - HE oe “Mpg Grape 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valicy 

Ra ELSE ae ig apne Saag ciara a 

Western Pacific —_~_- 

St. Louis Southwestern- 

Tens & PFacifie._.....-- i 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
(3 roads) 

Richmond, 
Potomac eg 

Chicago & East Illinois Pass 

Pere Marquette  _. seagate : 

Colorado & Southern (2 roads) 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis 

Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
eee ea 

Alton __ RUPEE R poe DAD 

Central of Georgia______.._- 

Long Island 

Cincinnati, New Orleans 
Texas Pacific 

Chicago, Great Western--_-__- 368,705 —_——___— 

Grand Trunk Western 351,376 Total (15 roads) $5,329,016 


*These figures cover. the operations of the New York Central and the leased 
lines—Cleveland Cincinnati Chicago & St. Louis, Michigan Central, Cincinnati Northern 
and. Evansville Indianapolis & Terre Haute. Including Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the 
result is an inerease of $7,711,189. 


In order to indicate which sections of the country have been 
most active, we now turn to our break-down of the nation as a 
whole. Arranging the roads in groups of geographical divisions, ac- 
cording to their location, the generally favorable results recorded 
during the month under review are very clearly manifested. It is 
of interest to note that all the great districts—the Eastern, the South- 
ern and the Western—as well as the various regions comprising these 


| districts, with the exception of the Pocahontas which suffered a 


238,509 
236,667 
210,486 
196,397 
156,478 
153,322 
139,196 
130,620 
129,077 


2,561,301 
1,974,094 
1,784,323 
1,776,065 
1,625,009 
1,567,420 
1,551,708 
1,511,689 
1,448,106 
1,379,347 
1,324,836 
1,251,041 


Lines in 
128,402 
121,005 
i 119,390 
& 
118,416 
101,844 


100,323 
100,019 


1,147,414 
1,054,803 
944,639 
831,832 
820,899 
797,939 


Birmingham | & Coast 


Total (64 roads)_ ~~~ . $84,532,073 
Decrease 
$991,733 
671,281 
617,899 
604,894 
481,425 
448,990 
311,434 
219,271 
179,477 
175,285 
159,914 
150,211 
111,696 
104,844 
100,662 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas - 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Chesapeake & Ohio_-__--- 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Ra 
Illinois Central iii 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern___- ~~ 
Kansas City Southern_ 
Norfolk & Western 

Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 

Bangor & Aroostook___.___-_- 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming_-- 
Virginian 

Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____ 
Delaware & Hudson 

Boston & Maine 


aes é 2 665,258 
Fredericksburg & 

: 629,697 
594,212 
554,112 
541,627 


nge 


519,798 


489,727 
479,260 
437,738 
411,008 


384,743 
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contraction in net revenues, reveal gains in both gross and. net 
earnings alike. 

Upon review of the various districts, we take notice that the 
Western District was foremost in both gross and net earnings with 
percentage gains of 37.02 and 58.28, respectively. In regard to the 
small subdivisions, the Central Western region headed the gross 
and net columns with increases of 48.43% and 88.04%, respectively. 
Percentage gains of other roads in gross and net ranged from 34.62 
to 5.81. 

Without further comment, we now make reference to our sum- 
mary grouping which follows and which coincides with the classifi- 
cation prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
territories covered by the various divisions, districts and regions are 
explained in the footnote which is subjoined to the following table: 


SUMMARY BY GROUPS—MONTH OF MAY 
—- -——Gross Earnings 

1943 1942 Inc. (+) or Dec. (—) 

Eastern District— $ $ $ % 





District and Region 


14.35 


New England region (10 roads) _..-~-~- 


“Great Lakes region (23 roads) 
‘Central Eastern region (18 roads) 


Total (51 roads) 


Southern District— 
Southern region (26 roads) 
“Pocahontas region (4 roads) 


Total (30 roads) 


Western District— 
Northwestern region (15 roads) 


Central Western region (16 roads)-_-~-- 


Bouthwestern region (20 roads) 
Total (51 roads) 
Total all districts (132 roads) 


. 26,626,278 
124,189,503 
151,464,599 


302,280,380 


112,964,617 
35,367,318 


148 331,935 


76,876,765 


167,590,919 


64,250,031 


23,284,128 
102,849,685 
128,760,652 


254,894,465 


87,440,012 
33,423,734 


+ 
} 
+ 


+ 47,385,915 


+ 
t 


3,342,150 
21,339,818 
22,703,947 


20.75 
+ 17.63 





25,524,605 
1,943,584 


18.59 


+ 29.19 
+ 5.81 





120,863,746 


63,438,805 
112,909,034 
48,957,733 


+ 


27,468,189 


13,437,959 
54,681,885 
15,292,298 


+ 22.73 


21.18 
+ 48.43 
31.24 





308,717,715 


225,305,573 


be 


83,412,142 


+ 37.02 





759,330,030 


601,063,784 


+ 


158,266,246 


+ 26.33 


WESTERN FLOUR AND GRAIN 


RECEIPTS 


5 Months Ended May 29 


1000 
Omitted) 


Chicago 


Flour 
(bbls.) 
5,263 
4,761 

51 


Minneapolis 
Duluth — 
Milwaukee - 
Toledo 
Indianapolis & 
Omaha -- 
St. Louis _-_ 
Peoria 
Kansas City - 


3t. Joseph 


1,136 
6,361 


Wichita — 


Wheat 
(bush.) 


11,725 
3,369 
65,080 
36,112 
22,599 
13,514 
395 
167 
3,813 
2,795 
12,945 
4,743 
22,361 
4,000 
3,894 
1,006 
37,878 
16,283 
2,442 


Oats 
(bush.) 


7,474 
7,779 

14,876 
10,348 11,116 
2,887 691: 
5,518 71 
5,133 46 
4,706 327 
3,737 2,390 
3,698 1,376 

27,912 

23,424 

14,728 

10,793 

17,290 

19,920 

16,672 

15,500 
3,329 
2,364 


Corn 
(bush.) 
49,212 
42,018 

7,973 


Rye 
(bush.) 
2,203 
1,460 
5,514 
4,530 
1,002 
779 
151 
415 
479 
438 
93 
171 
195 
643 
144 
416 


Barley 
(bush.) 


7,412 
6,100 
19,905 
14,603 
2,519 
1,301 
12,622 
10,657 
1,011 
101 
63 

34 
1,511 
1,091 
1,832 
1,598 


4,565 


Sioux City 
Detroit 


9,940 
9,460 


Total all-.____.___ {1943 


11942 


2,153 
859 


191,646 
88,549 


523 
72 


15 


153,453 
140,243 


41,092 
31,093 


10,304 48,447 
8,939 36,164 


As is our practice in these monthly reviews, we furnish a sum- 
mary of the May comparisons of the gross and net earnings of the 
railroads of the country from the current year back to and includ- 


ing 1909: 


Month 
of Year Year 


——Gross Earnings———————_—_—- 


——Mileage— 


Inc. (+) or Year Year 


Net Earnings—— —__—__—- 
1942 Incr. (+) or Dec. (—) 
1942 $ $ $ % 
6,649 9,860,013 8,868,673 991,340 +4 11.18 
26,023 47,429 823 35,233,227 + 12,196,596 + 34.62 
24,219 53,013,338 45,536,355 + 7,476,983 + 16.42 


District and Region 


Eastern District— 1943 
New England region.. 6,599 
Great Lakes region_. 25,817 
Central East. region. 24,027 


— Mileage—— 





110,303,174 


56,891 89,638,255 + 20,664,919 + 23.05 
Southern District— 
Southern region 


Pocahontas region _ — 


37,412 
6,019 


37,761 
6,059 


48,624,444 
16,592,790 


37,202,416 + 11,422,028 + 
16,950,474 — 357,684 


30.70 
2.11 


20.43 





43,820 65,217,234 54,152,890 + 11,064,344 + 


Western District— 
Northwestern region. 45,403 
Central West. region 55,307 
Gouthwestern region. 28,773 


45,609 
56,055 
28,993 


30,874,558 
73,204,255 
25,369,477 


23,174,988 + 
38,930,673 4+ 
19,681,018 + 


7,699,570 4 
34,273,582 + 
3,688,459 + 


33.22 
88.04 
28:90 





129,483 130,657 129,448,290 81,786,679 + 47,661,611 + 58.28 








Total all districts.229,357 231,368 304,968,698 225,577,824 + 79,390,874 + 35.19 


Note—Our grouping of the roads conforms to the classification of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the following indicates the confines of the different 
groups and regions: 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
New England Region—Comprises the New England States. 


Great Lakes Region—Comprises the section on the Canadian boundary between- New 
England and the westerly shore of Lake Michigan to Chicago, and north of a line 
from Chicago via Pittsburgh to New York. 

Central Eastern Region—Comprises the section south of the Great Lakes Region east 
of a line from Chicago through Peoria to St. Louis and the Mississippi River to the 
mouth of tke Ohio River, and north of the Ohio River to Parkersburg, W. Va., and a 
line thence to the southwestern corner of Maryland and by the Potomac River to its 
mouth. 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Southern Region—Comprises the section east of the Mississippi River and south 
ef the Ohio River to a point near Kenova, W. Va., and a line thence following the 
eastern boundary of Kentucky and the southern boundary of Virginia to the Atlantic. 


Pocahontas Region—Comprises the section north of the southern boundary of Vir- 
ginia, east of Kentucky and the Ohio River north to Parkersburg, W. Va., and south 
of a line from Parkersburg to the southwestern corner of Maryland and thence by the 
Potomac River to its mouth. 

WESTERN DISTRICT 

Northwestern Region—Comprises the section adjoining Canada lying west of the 
Great Lakes Region, north of a line from Chicago to Omaha and thence to Portland, 
and by the Columbia River to the Pacific. 

Central Western Region—Comprises the section south of the Northwestern Region 
west of a line from Chicago to Peoria and thence to St. Louis, and north of a line 
‘from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to El Paso and by the Mexican boundary 
to the Pacific. 

Southwestern Region—Comprises the section lying between the Mississippi River 
south of St. Luuis and a line from St. Louis to Kansas City and thence to El Paso, 
and by the Rio Grande to the Gulf of Mexico. 


The May current-year grain movement at the Western terminals 
was substantially larger than last year and contributed to the heavier 
traffic. With respect to the individual grains, wheat receipts more 
than doubled last year’s figure by aggregating 41,673,000 bushels. 
Arrivals of oats and rye increased 69.03% and 159.86%, respectively. 
over 1942. Corn and barley has a combined increase total of 5,067,000. 
Flour receipts showed a contraction of 305,000 barrels, or 13.62% 
below the May 1942 total. 

In our usual form, we now present a detailed statement of the 
grain traffic over the Western roads for the four weeks ended May 
29, 1943, as compared with the corresponding period ended May 

1942: 
a WESTERN FLOUR AND GRAIN RECEIPTS 
5 Weeks Ended May 29 
Flour Wheat Corn 
(bbls. ) (bush.) (bush.) 
1,138 1,991 9,101 
1,000 905 8,890 
mie 13,779 1,644 
Minneapolis r= 7833 2814 1674 
5,671 912 125 
4,010 2,792 2 
114 835 20 
34 1,146 105 
636 801 491 205 
391 402 277 38 
2,885 4,417 1,174 2 
811 3,545 1,130 2 
6,559 3,875 888 293 


Oats 
(bush.) 
3,673 
2,145 
3,655 


(000 
Omitted) 


‘Chicago 


Rye 
(bush.) 

1,953 
416 
1,431 
841 
286 

35 

106 

51 


Barley 
(bush.) 


1,704 
1,472 
3,383 
2,363 
1,715 

146 
3,959 
2,699 


Duluth -_--- 
Milwaukee 
Toledo 


Indianapolis & 


5 


May Given Preceding 
1909 $196,826,686 $170,600,041 
1910 . 230,033,384 198,049,990 
1911 226,442,818 231,066,896 


Given Preced’g 
220,314 217,933 
229,345 225,274 
236,230 232,503 


Dec. (—) 
+ $26,226,645 
31,983,394 
4,624,078 


++ 
a) 





1912_ 
1913-- - 
1914__ 
1915_ 

1916 

1917_ 
ae... 
de os er e 
1920 
1921__ 
1922. 
1923. _.- 
19242: __- 
1925_ 
1926. 
1927__-_- 
1928 
1929__ 
1930 

1931- 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935_ 

1936 ; 
 Saeaeaiea 
_, Sapa 
1939__ 
1940__ 
1941 

1942 

1943 


Month 
of 
May 
1909___ 
1910_ 
1911__ 
1912_ 
1913_ 
1914 
1915 
1916_ 
1917_- 
1918_ 
1919 
1920 
1921_ 
1922 
1923 _- 
1924_ 
1925_ 
1926_ 
1927__- 
1928__ 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932-_ 
1933_ 
1934__. 
1935_ 
1936 
1937 
1938_ 
1939___ 
1940__ 
1941_ 
1942... 
1943__ 


Emery Says Bonus Should Help 


“Rotarian,” national magazine of® 


232,229,364 
263,496,033 
239,427,102 
244,692,738 
308,029,096 
353,825,032 
374,237,097 
413,190,468 
387,330,487 
444,028,885 
447,299,150 
545,503,898 
476,458,749 
487,664,385 
516,467,480 
517,543,015 
509,746,395 
536,723,030 
462,444,002 
368,485,871 
254,382,711 
257,963,036 
281,627,332 
279,153,707 
320,487,420 
352,044,249 
272,073,108 
301,992,820 
342,532,854 
441,529,184 
601,064,733 
759,330,030 


——-—_—_____—___—+_—_—_Net Earn!ngs-——_—____--_ 


226, 184,666 
232,879,970 
265,435,022 
243,367,953 
244,580,685 
308,132,969 
342,463,442 
378,058,163 
348,701,414 
457,243,216 
443,229,399 
447,993,844 
546,934,883 
476,549,801 
487,952,182 
516,454,998 
518,569,718 
510,543,213 
537,575,914 
462,577,503 
368,417,190 
254,378,672 
254,857,827 
281,642,980 
279,133,293 
320,414,211 
351,973,150 
272,017,483 
301,993,228 
342,665,256 
441,529,183 
601,063,784 


Year Given 
$64,690,920 
70,084,170 
69,173,574 
66,035,597 
73,672,313 
57,628,765 
71,958,563 
105,598,255 
109,307,435 
91,995,194 
58,293,249 
28,684,058 
64,882,813 
92,931,565 
126,173,540 
96,048,087 
112,859,524 
128,581,566 
126,757,878 
128,780,393 
146,798,792 
111,387,758 
81,038,584 
47,429,240 
74,844,410 
72,084,732 
70,416,370 
80,729,491 
85,335,430 
55,483,001 
65,168,331 
90,494,636 
145,348,136 
225,576,889 
304,968,698 


}+ [+++] +4 | +4+4+4+4+4+/]4++]|+ 


6,044,698 
30,616,063 
26,007,920 

1,324,785 
63,448,411 
45,692,063 
31,773,655 
35,132,305 
38,629,073 
13,214,331 

4,069,751 
97,510,054 
70,476,133 
11,114,584 
28,515,298 

1,088,017 

8,823,323 
26,179,817 
75,131,912 


— 94,091,632 
—114,034,479 
+ 3,584,364 
+ 26,769,505 


2,489,273 


+ 41,354,127 
+ 31,630,038 
—— 79,900,042 


+ 29,975,337 
+ 40,539,626 
+ 98,863,928 
+ 159,535,550 
+ 158,266,246 


Year 
Preceding 


$49,789,800 
64,857,343 
70,868,645 
68,488,263 
66,499,916 
73,385,635 
57,339,166 
71,791,320 
105,782,717 
106,454,218 
92,252,037 
51,056,449 
20,043,003 
64,866,637 
93,599,825 
126,496,150 
96,054,494 
112,904,074 
127,821,385 
127,940,076 
129,044,791 
147,099,034 
111,359,322 
81,052,518 
47,416,270 
73,703,351 
72,083,220 
70,331,577 
80,737,173 
85,335,563 
55,486,333 
65,198,328 
90,573,937 
145,481,304 
225,577,824 


++ 


| 
| 


++++++ 


w) ne a ] ee 
WAROUNNKFONKFOCORUOOWNNAD 


| ++ 
m0 


235,410 
239,445 
246,060 
247,747 
248,206 
248,312 
230,355 
233,931 
213,206 
235,333 
234,931 
235,186 
235,894 
236,663 
236,833 
238,025 
240,120 
241,280 
242,156 
242,716 
241,995 
241,484 
238,983 
237,951 
237,012 
235,873 
234,759 
233,545 
232,819 
232,242 
230,768 
229,357 


UN BwWOIDBDONNDOUDHEROrW 
SCrPRWOINSCHSOSWEFPOUIONY 


Increase (+) or 
Decrease (—) 


+ $14,901,120 


5,226,827 
1,695,071 
2,452,666 
7,172,397 
15,756,870 
14,619,397 
33,806,935 
3,524,718 
14,459,024 
33,958,788 


- 22,372,391 


44,839,810 


28,064,928 
32,573,715 
30,448,063 
16,805,030 
15,677,492 
1,063,507 
840,317 
17,754,001 
35,711,276 
30,320,738 
33,623,278 
27,428,140 
1,618,619 
1,666,850 
10,397,914 
4,598,257 
29,852,562 
9,681,998 
25,296,308 
54,774,199 
80,095,585 
79,390,874 


231,597 
236,619 
243,954 
245,207 
247,185 
247,842 
228,892 
234,336 
211,04C 
234,916 
234,051 
235,472 
234,452 
236,09¢ 
236,85€ 
237,27E 
239,07€¢ 
240, 79€ 
241,75£ 
242,542 
242,162 
242,143 
240,901 
238,98C 


232,29% 
231.368 


Jo 


+ 29.93 
8.06 





Service Men, Not Politicians 


“No one political office holder, or no one political party group, 
should attempt to take credit for proposing and promoting a post- 
war soldiers’ bonus,’ said DeWitt Emery, President of the National 
Small Business Men’s Association, in a statement issued Aug. 11. 

Mr. Emery was the author of a provocative article, “Let’s Plan 
Now For the Bonus,” published as long ago as April, 1942, in the 








Peoria 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
Wichita 

, Sioux City __ 


Detroit 


633 
968 
356 
7,111 
3,298 
335 
182 
1,092 
807 
532 
502 


272 
172 
192 
614 
530 
257 
287 


; 
197 
49 


283 
368 
393 





Total all 





41,673 
19,762 


4,454 
1,714 





Rotary International. In his cur- 
rent statement, he said: “The 
money cost of providing for our 
service men and women while 
they are being returned and re- 
adjusted to civilian life—whether 
the plan calls for an outright cash 
payment or unemployment insur- 
ance, or both—will be charged to 
all the tax payers. The best 
minds in the country, regardless 


of political affiliation, should co- 





operate in determining the proper 
= to handle this important mat- 
er.” 

Mr. Emery recalled that the 
bonus for soldiers of the last war 
was paid belatedly and only after 
strong protest and denial by some 
who now widely publicize their 
proposals to help the men and 
women returning from the pres- 
ent war. Continuing, Mr. Emery 
stated: “Objections to the previ- 


ous soldiers’ bonus were made at 
a time when the Federal debt was 
billions less than it is now, or is 
likely to be for many years after 
the present conflict ends. And the 
debt to our returned heroes was 
finally paid only after thousands 
of them, and their families, had 
been reduced to degraded circum- 
stances. Let’s not permit our 
patriotic service men and women 
to be let down so cruelly after the 
present war. A soldiers’ bonus is 
a matter of concern to the entire 
country, and its planning should 
be entirely disassociated from 
politics.” 

Mr. Emery long. has advocated 
the setting aside, by business, of 
cash reserves so that when the 
war is ended reconversion of in- 
dustry may be speeded up and 
jobs more quickly provided for 
those returning from service and 
also for the millions of workers 
whose employment in war pro- 
duction fields will have been ter- 
minated. Mr. Emery and other 
representatives of the National 
Small Business Men’s Association 
have made definite recommenda- 
tions along these lines when ap- 
pearing before Congressional 
committees studying the effects 
of renegotiation of war contracts 
and other matters. . 

As ae further step toward 
promptly providing real help for 
our returning service men and 
women and others when the war 
ends, Mr. Emery urges that busi- 
ness firms, wherever practicable, 
make an immediate study of their 
post-war production and servic- 
ing problems, and place orders at 
once with their supply houses for 
whatever equipment and mate- 
rials they will need to get into 
peace-time production. Such ad- 
vance pianning will be beneficial 
all along the line, and will do 
much to prevent a prolonged eco- 
nomic slump before full recon- 
version is accomplished, he said. 


Rayon Deliveries Higher 

Shipments of rayon filament 
yarn to domestic consumers con- 
tinued at a high pace during July 
aggregating 39,700,000 pounds, ac- 





~ |cording to figures compiled by 


the “Rayon Organon,” published 
by the Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc., New York. The July total 
compared with 39,600,000 pounds 
shipped during June and with 
39,900,000 pounds shipped during 
July 1942. For the seven months 
to July 31, 1943, shipments aggre- 
gated 282,200,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 271,300,000 pounds in 
the corresponding period last year, 
an increase of 4%. 

The Bureau’s 
added: 

“Rayon staple fiber deliveries 
to domestic consumers aggregated 
12,500,000 pounds during July 
1943, as against 13,300,000 pounds 
shipped in June and 12,600,000 
pounds shipped in July 1942. 
Staple fiber deliveries for the 
seven months to July 31, 1943, ag- 
zregated 91,200,000 pounds as 
compared with 88,400,000 pounds 
shipped in the _ corresponding 
period last year, an increase of 3%. 


“Stocks of rayon filament yarn 
in the hands of producers totaled 
6,100,000 pounds on July 31, 1943, 
as compared with 6,500,000 pounds 
held on June 30, and with 6,500,- 
000 pounds held on July 31, 1942. 


“Staple fiber stocks held on 
July 31, totaled 3,200,000 pounds 
compared with 2,900,000 pounds 
held on June 30, and 3,100,000 
pounds a year ago.” 


Ecuador Bans Exch. Quota 


Quarterly exchange quotas for 
|importers in Ecuador have been 
abolished and established mer- 
chants may now obtain unlimited 
exchange for importation of mer- 
chandise, according to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The provision requiring that a 
certain percentage of foreign ex- 
change be allocated for various 
requirements of the Republic has 
been cancelled. 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 
given in the following table: 


MOODY'S BOND PRICESt 

(Based on Average Yields) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate* 
111.07 
111.07 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.44 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.25 
111.44 
111.25 
111.25 
111.44 
111.25 
111.25 
111.07 
110.70 
110.70 
110.52 
110.52 
110.34 
110.34 
110.15 
109.97 
109.79 


109.79 
109.60 
109.24 
108.70 
111.44 
107.44 
107.62 
106.04 


1943— 
Daily 
Averages 
Aug 24 
<i 
ai .. 
20 - 
19 
18 - 
17 
Tees 


U. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 
120.28 
120.22 
120.20 
120.20 
120.20 
120.24 
120.24 
120.29 
120.29 
120.29 
120.32 
120.40 
120.38 
120.27 
120.19 
120.19 
120.19 
120.19 
120.19 
120.19 
120.18 
120.51 
120.46 
120.73 
120.75 
120.41 
120.15 
119.99 
119.92 
119.82 
119.44 
119.27 
119.03 


118.36 
116.93 
117.11 
117.04 
120.87 
116.85 
118.41 
115.90 


Corporate by Groups* 
R.R PU Indus 
102.96 113.89 117.20 
103.13 113.89 117.00 
103.30 114.08 117.00 
103.20 113.839 117.00 
103.47 113.89 117.00 
103.30 113.89 .20 
103.3C 113.89 .20 
103.29 113.89 .20 
103.30 113.89 20 
103.5€ 113.89 .2C 
103.30 114.08 .00 
103.30 114.08 .20 
103.30 114.08 .20 
103.50 114.08 .20 
103.13 114.08 .40 
103.13 114.08 .20 
103.30 114.08 .20 
103.30 114.08 .40 
103.13 114.08 
103.13 114.08 
103.30 114.08 
103.30 114.08 
103.13 114.08 
102.80 114.08 
102.46 . 113.70 
102.46 113.70 
102.30 113.50 
102.30 113.50 
102.30 113.50 
102.30 131.31 
101.97 113.12 
101.80 113.12 
101.47 112.93 


101.31 113.12 
100.65 113.12 
100.00 112.93 
99.04 112.56 
103.47 114.27 
97.16 111.81 
97.47 112.19 
95.32 109.60 


Corporate by Ratings* 

Aaa Aa A Baa 
119.00 116.61 111 98.38 
119.20 116.61 111. 98.88 
119.20 116.80 i111 99.04 
119.20 116.80 111.44 99.04 
119.20 116.80 111.44 99.04 
119.20 116.80 111.62 99.04 
119.20 117.00 111.62 99.04 
119.20 117.00 111.62 99.04 
119.20 117.00 111.62 99.04 
119.20 116.80 111.62 99.04 
119.20 116.80 111.62 99.04 
119.20 116.80 111.81 99.04 
119.20 117.00 111.81 99.94 
119.20 116.80 111.62 99.04 
119.20 117.00 111.62 99.04 
119.20 117.00 111.62 99.04 
119.41 117.00 111.44 99.04 
119.41 117.00 111.44 99.20 
119.20 117.00 111.44 99.04 
119.20 117.00 111.44 99.04 
119.41 117.00 111.62 99.04 
119.20 116.80 111.44 99.20 
119.20 116.80 111.44 99.20 
119.20 116.61 111.25 98.88 
118.80 116.22 111.25 98.25 
118.80 116.22 111.07 98.09 
118.60 116.02 111.07 97.94 
118.60 116.02 111.07 97.94 
118.40 115.82 111.07 97.78 
118.20 115.82 110.88 97.78 
118.20 115.82 110.70 97.47 
118.00 115.63 110.70 97.47 
118.00 115.43 110.52 97.16 


118.00 115.43 110.34 97.00 
117.80 115.43 110.52 96.23 
117.60 115.43 110.15 95.47 
117.60 115.04 109.79 94.56 
119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 
116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 
117.20 114.27 108.88  9%2.64 
115.43 112.75 107.09 90.63 


44 
44 


62 


=] ~J +] +] -] +3 -] -) +1 -) -1 J +) +) 


Pad Bah hh ek ed fk fe fed pe fed fk tp 
bt 
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ee 


117.20 
117.20 
117.00 
117.26 
117.60 
116.61 
116.61 
116.4) 
116.41 
116.02 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 
115.82 


115.63 
115.63 
115.42 
115.43 
117.40 
114.46 
114.66 
112.75 


High 1943---- 
Low 1943 
High 1942 
Low 1942 

1 Year ago 
Aug. 24, 1942 

2 Years ago 
Aug. 23, 1941_ 


117.93 107.09 117.00 113.31 108.16 92.06 96.54 111.62 114.08 


118.78 107.62 118.00 114.66 108.70 91.77 97.16 112.00 115.04 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGESt 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
Avge. 
Corpo- 
rate 
3.11 
3.11 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.09 


3.10 


1943— 
Daily 
Averages 


U. 8. 
Govt. 
Bonds 


1.83 
1.84 
1.84 
1.84 
1.84 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.84 
1.84 
1.84 
1.84 


Corporate by Ratings 
Aaa Aa A 
2.70 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.68 
2.68 
2.69 
2.69 
2.68 
2.69 
2.69 
2.69 
2.71 
2.71 
2.72 
2.72 
2.73 
2.74 
2.74 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.76 
2.77 
2.77 


2.81 
2.68 
2.88 
2.79 


Corporate by Groups 

RR. PU. Indus 
2.96 2.79 
2.96 2.80 
2.95 2.80 
2.96 2.80 
2.80 
2.79 
2.79 
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1.80 
1.82 
1.84 
1.87 
1.87 
1.88 
1.90 
1.92 
1.93 


1.98 
2.08 
2.06 
2.06 


2.08 
1.79 
2.14 
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2.88 
2.93 
2.78 
3.02 
2.92 


wo 
on 
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2.90 
2.96 
2.80 
3.02 
2.94 


4.10 
4.25 
3.79 
4.37 
4.23 


3.03 
3.07 
2.94 
3.19 
3.05 


High 1943 
Low 1943_____ 


1 Year ago 
Aug. 24, 1942 


2 Years ago 
Aug. 23, 1941_ 1.96 3.30 2.75 2.92 3.24 4.26 3.93 3.06 2.90 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “‘typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 


tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 
im the issue of Jan. 14. 1943. page 202. 


July Life Insurance Sales Advance 


The sale of ordinary life insurance in the United States in July 
amounted to $632.881,000, an increase of 31% over the amount sold 
in the same month of 1942, according to the monthly survey issued 
by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. The 
total sales volume for the first seven months of 1943, aggregating $4,- 
131,526,000, however, is 1% below the amount sold in the same period 
of 1942. 

The sales volume and the ratios for all sections are reported by 
the Bureau as follows: 


2.02 3.33 280 2.99 3.27 4.27 3.97 3.08 2.95 





JULY, 1943 
Sales Ratios 
Volume *43-'42 
in $1,000 All Cos. 


$632,881 131% 
49,505 127 
162,769 132 
136,557 123 
65,077 133 
67,621 143 
25,077 129 
45,377 141 
17,808 132 
63,090 126 


YEAR TO DATE 
Sales Ratios 
Volume '43-'42 
in $1,000 All Cos. 
Uv. S. Total $4,131,526 
Middle Atlantic 
E. N. Central 
W. N. Central 
8. Atlantic 
E. S. Central 
W. S. Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 








Electric Output For Week Ended Aug. 21, 1943, 
Shows 16.1% Gain Over Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Aug. 21, 1943, 
was approximately 4,264,825,000 kwh., compared with 3,673,717,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week last year, an increase of 16.1%. 
output for the week ended Aug. 14, 1943, was 17.3% in excess of the 
similar period of 1942. 

PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 

Week Ended 
Aug. 14 Aug. 7 
5.8 8.7 
8.3 19.6 
15.8 

. 14.3 
16.6 

15.4 

18.6 








> 
c 


CTO 10109 
~ 


July 31 
6.70 
17.6 
14.1 
14.2 
16.0 
16.5 
21.1 


15.8 


Major Geographical Divisions— 
New England______- . ol ee 
Middle Atlantic : 

Central Industrial__- 

West Central___-___ 

Southern States___-_ 

Rocky Mountain_ 

agcific Ceast...._....- 


| el el el 
UTANOOM,, 


Total United States__...____-_- 16.1 17.3 16.6 


DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) 


% Change 
1943 
over 1942 


+17.0 
+ 16.0 
+18.2 
+18.1 
+ 20.1 
+16.4 
+ 16.7 
+19.4 
+19.2 
+20.1 
+14.3 
+17.4 
+15.7 
+ 15.8 
+ 16.6 
+17.3 
+16.1 


Week Ended— 1943 

3,866,721 
3,903,723 
3,969,161 
3,992,250 
3,990,040 
3,925,893 
4,040,376 
4,098,401 
4,120,038 
4,110,793 
3,919,398 
4,184,143 
4,196,357 
4,226,705 
4,240,638 
4,287,827 
4,264,825 


1942 

3,304,602 
3,365,208 
3,356,921 
3,379,985 
3,322,651 
3,372,374 
3,463,528 
3,433,711 
3,457,024 
3,424,188 
3,428,916 
3,565,367 
3,625,645 
3,649,146 
3,637,070 
3,654,795 
3,673,717 


1941 
2,944,906 
3,003,921 
3,011,345 
3,040,029 
2,954,647 
3,076,323 
3,101,291 
3,091,672 
3,156,825 
2,903,727 
3,178.054 
3,199,105 
3,220,526 
3,263,082 
3,233,242 
3,238,160 
3,230,750 


1932 
1,429,032 
1,436,928 
1,435,731 
1,425,151 
1,381,452 
1,435,471 
1,441,532 
1,440,541 
1,456,961 
1,341,730 
1,415,704 
1,433,993 
1,440,386 
1,426,986 
1,415,122 
1,431,910 
1,436,440 


1928 

1,688,434 
1,698,942 
1,704,426 
1,705,460 
1,615,085 
1,689,925 
1,699,227 
1,702,501 
1,723,428 
1,592,075 
1,711.625 
1,727,225 
1,732,031 
1,724,728 
1,729,667 
1,733,110 
1,750,056 


May 8 


July 10 
July 17 
July 24 
July 31 
Aug 7 
Aug 14 
Pp eS or 





Changes In Holdings Of Reacquired Stock 
Of N. Y. Stock And Curb Listed Firms 


The monthly compilation of companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange reporting changes in their holdings or reacquired 
stock was made available on Aug. 16. Following is the tabulation 
issued by the Exchange: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Reported Report 
1,171 1,171 
40,699 40,451 
200 
5,509 
37,181 
648 
1,200 
96 
66,900 
12,835 
1,218 
52,300 
7,629 
2,000 
36,020 
838 
304,104 
10,441 
14,412 
2,790 


Company and Class of Stock— 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., common__-_--- 
Biiten Tie Ce. Sembee ose es tie es 
American Hide and Leather Co., 6% conv. preferred 
Armour and Co. of Delaware, 7% preferred_______- 
Associates Investment Co., common--__-_--- 
Oe Ee eel d it Within 
Atlantic Gulf and West Indies S. S. Lines 5% pfd.- 
Atlas Corp., common-_-_-_-___---~-~ eM 
Borden Co. (The), capital 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., 7% preferred 
Case (J. I.) Co., common-_-_-_-_-- oe - 
Consolidated Laundries Corp., common __-_-_-—~~ ~~ 
Copperweld Steel Co., 5% conv. preferred____._...--_~-- 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, 5% conv. preferred____-~~_ 
Cuban-American Sugar Co. (The), 542% conv. preferred- 
Detroit Edison Co. (The), common. _____..._..__.--. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. (The), common______-_- 
General Motors Corp., common__-_-_-_-_-- puankceieie 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (The), $5 conv. pfd.__---- 
Holly Sugar Corp., 7% preferred ee a ee 
Interstate Department Stores, Inc., common ____-_-_-__~- 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc., 
Madison Square Garden Corp., capital_____- 
Mead Co:p. (The), $5.50 pfd. ‘‘B’’_ beds 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp., capital __.____-__- 
National Cylinder Gas Co., common__-_-_-_- eu 
National Department Stores Corp., 6% preferred-_ 
Norfolk and Western Railway Co., adjustment 4% 
Paymenn Ol @e., .Cemmnens. 22.6 
Purity Bakeries Corp., common- ‘ Baka cole 
Real Sil kHosiery Mills, Inc., 7% preferred__- 
Reliable Stores Corp., common_-__-_---_------ 
Sinclair Oil Corp., common — _-~-~-- 
Swift & Co., capital 
Transamerica Corp., capital —.........- ~~~ - 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., $1.50 pfd. j 
United States Leather Co. (The), prior preference_- 
Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co., 5% preferred_-_ 


NOTES 


Acquired 177 shares during June, 1943, and exchanged 177 shares for stock 
of a subsidiary in July, 1943. 

Acquired 102 shares during June and July, 1943, and sold 350 shares to 
employees. 

Acquired 14,600 shares and disposed of 15,504 shares for purchase of a com- 


~ 5,518 
35,724 


2,584 
26,200 
2,577 
84,410 
6,311 
3,530 
6,232 
5,884 
32,569 
6,395 
52,005 
330,906 
77,804 
1,190,930 
45,363 
6,862 
3,422 


pfd.__ 


1,127,000 
44.463 
6.792 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


pany. 
Acquired 7,200 shares and disposed of 160,730 shares through employees 
bonus plan during June, 1943. 


The New York Curb Exchange has issued the following list of 
issuers of fully listed securities which have reported changes in their 


holdings of reacquired stock: 

Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Reported Report 


358,940 
1,045 
588 
18,506 
8,680 
10,966 
11,900 
11,015 
45,714 
17,769 
9,401 
595 
3,788 


9,915 


Company and Class of Stock— 


American General Corp., common 

Cooper-Bessemer Corp., $3 prior preference 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp., common_______-__--~__- = 

Dejay Stores, Inc., common 

Dennison Manufacturing Co., ‘‘A’’ common 

Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., 6% preferred 

Esquire, Inc., capital 

Horn (A. C.) Co., common 

Interstate Hosiery Mills, Inc., capital 

Klein (D. Emil) Co., Inc., common 

Knott Corp., common 

Mangel Stores Corp., common ____________.-_=___._=_-- i 
ie UEORNNU PEW oe ee . 


Midland Oil Corp., $2 conv. preference 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc., common 
New Process Co., 
Starrett Corp., v. t. c., 
Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc., 

5% 2nd preferred 


Sunray Oil Corp., 542% conv. preferred 
Trunz, Inc., common 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., common 


Utility Equities Corp., $5.50 div. pr. stock 10,100 


The | 


|MBA Concerned With Rise 


‘In Farm ‘Real Estate Prices 


| While ‘declaring ‘that there can 
|no longer be any question that 
|farm land prices in many parts of 
the country have risen to such an 
extent that there is “serious rea- 
)son for concern,’ the farm loan 
|committee of the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America said on 
Aug. 15 that certain proposed anti- 
inflation remedies, such as taxing 
90% of the profit of a sale made 
two years after the previous sale, 
are extremely dangerous and 
might likely do more harm than 
good. 


The committee said that ““mem- 
bers of the Mortgage Bankers As-~ 
sociation are watching with in- 
creasing concern the accumulating 
evidence of an impending farm 
land price inflation.” Some ad- 
visory action is expected in Sept- 
ember when the committee will 
meet in Chicago at the Associa- 
tion’s 30th annual meeting and 
Conference on Post-war Planning. 


The committee, headed by S..M. 
Waters of Minneapolis, declared 
that one by one the deterring fac- 
tors which it had previously be- 
lieved. would hold down an infla- 
tionary rise in farm land prices 
ed disappearing. It observed 

at: 


“The overall prices of farm 
products have steadily risen to a 
new high and show every indica- 
tion of going higher. The net re- 
turn to farmers has increased to a 
point even beyond the figures pre- 
ceding the late boom in the last 
war. We have thought that dur- 
ing this period certain deterrent 
factors would furnish all the nec- 
essary controls over inflation of 
farm land prices. Among them 
are shortage of labor, scarcity of 
farm machinery, congested trans- 
portation facilities, the overhang 
of institutionally-owned farm 
lands and the memory of disaster 
brought by the previous land 
boom. 


“One by one, these deterring 
factors seem to have been elim- 
inated or more than offset by in- 
creased farm commodity prices. 
The purchase of government se- 
curities for war purposes has 
taken a part of the increased in- 
come as has the rapid reduction of 
first farm mortgage indebtedness, 
but the farmers’ demand deposits 
in country banks continues to ac- 
cumulate to astonishingly large 
figures. There is reported 
throughout the whole country an 
increased turn-over of farm lands 
at increasing prices and the addi- 
tional element of a considerable 
volume of purchasing by city peo- 
ple for investment or as a hedge 
against inflation.” 


Dividend Withholding Tax 
Established In Sweden 


A withholding tax has been es- 
tablished in Sweden on dividends 
paid by corporations to stock- 
: holders not domiciled in the coun- 
«try or not having permanent res- 
idence there, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


The general tax rate is 20% of 
the dividend payment. Only 10% 
of the dividend paid residents of 
the United States is to be with- 
held in keeping with terms of a 
Convention between the United 
States and Sweden for avoiding 
— taxation signed in March, 


Moody’s Daily 
Gommodity Ind 

Tuesday, Aug. 17 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, Aug. 19 

Friday, Aug. 20 

Saturday, Aug. 21 


Monday, Aug. 23 
Tuesday, Avg. 24 


_— 
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Low, J 
1943 High, April 1 
Low,. Jan. .2 
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Daily Average Crude. Oil Production For Week 


Ended Aug..i4, 1943 Increased 36,800 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily 
average gross crude oil production for the week ended Aug. 14, 
1943, was 4,239,400 barrels, an increase of 36,800 barrels over the 
preceding week and 345,950 barrels per day in excess of that pro- 
duced in the week ended Aug. 15, 1942. The current figure, how- 
ever, is 185,200 barrels less than the daily average figure recom- 
mended by the Petroleum Administration for War for the month of 
August, 1943. Daily output for the four weeks ended Aug. 14, 1943 
averaged 4,173,450 barrels. Further details as reported by the Insti- 
tute follow: 


Reports received from refining companies indicate that the indus- 
try as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approximately 
4,004,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 11,672,000 barrels 
of gasoline; 1,282,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,147,000 barrels of dis- 
tillate fuel oil, and 8,158,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended Aug. 14, 1943; and had in storage at the end of that 
week 72,505,000 barrels of gasoline; 9,798,000 barrels of kerosine; 36,- 
574,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 66,448,000 barrels of residual fuel 
oils. The above figures apply to the country as a whole, and do not 
reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
































*State Actual Production 
*P. A.W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ abies Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Aug. 14, Previous Aug. 14, Aug. 15, 
August Aug. 1 1943 Week 1943 1942 
Oklahoma --__------ 247,000 358,000 +331,450 + 1,550 331,200 376,750 
DEE Gia ee 300,000 290,000 +306,200 + 28,500 299,050 290,750 
|, Seg Sadie Is- 2,100 vas LG +1,950 — 50 2,100 3,400 
Panhandle Texas___- 98,000 + 7,700 92,250 94,750 
North Texas —.._-___ 140,400 anld 139,050 138,850 
wot. Fenes. ...-.cnc0 258,400 ee A 252,000 221,650 
East Central Texas__ 129,950 + 150 128,950 94,900 
ON ee 371,000 aed 371,000 360,300 
Southwest Texas ___ 238,600 siecle 234,300 182,000 
Coastal Texas -_..-- 474,250 ao 443,600 291,300 
Total Peseas... =. 1,317,000 $1,817,937 1,710,600 + 7,850 1,661,150 1,383,750 
North Louisiana —_ _ 83,800 + 200 84,250 96,850 
Coastal Louisiana —_- 268,500 bacetibeta 266,250 235,750 
Total Louisiana___ 356,300 380,300 352,300 + 200 350,500 332,600 
yO | pa aeaaeeaa 75,500 80,052 76,250 — 600 76,950 72,550 
Mississippi ~......-~ 50,000 54,400 + 6,000 52,550 77,700 
I cle ne 222,800 211,200 —15,800 218,100 255,000 
I i 14,000 12,850 — 1,850 13,850 16,950 
Eastern— 
Not inel. Il, Ind. 

Ae ON Lule gp LARIN 86,500 76,500 + 2,300 77,050 86,350 
ON EPPET OL 25,000 23,000 — 700 23,700 10,900 
I es enim ened 60,100 €1,200 + 5,800 57,550 63,100 
eid ale 98,000 101,000 — 350 99,700 87,700 
SN ee ae 23,300 21,400 -— 50 21,300 23,200 
NT Aachen ae nao 7,000 7,400 aa 500 7,200 6,700 | 
New Mexico____-._-- 110,000 110,000 104,000 at 104,000 73,450 

Total East of Calif. 3,594,600 3,451,700 +33,300 3,395,950 3,160,850 
Zalifornia .......-__ 830,000 §830,000 787,700 + 3,509 777,500 732,600 
Total United States 4,424,600 4,239,400 +36,800 4,173,450 3,893,450 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables represent the production of al) 
petroleum liquids, including crude oil, condensate and natural gas derivatives recovered 
from oil, condensate and gas fields. Past records of production indicate, however, that 
certain wells may be incapable of producing the allowables granted, or may be limited 
by pipeline proration. Actual state production would. under such conditions, prove to 
be less than the allowables. The Bureau of Mines reperted the daily average produc- 
tion of natural gasoline and allied products in May, 1943, as follows: Oklahoma, 26,- 
600; Kansas, 5,100; Texas, 107,400; Louisiana, 18,400; Arkansas, 3,800; Mlinois, 
11,100; Eastern (not including Illinois, Indiana or Kentucky). 7,300; Kentucky, 2,600; 
Michigan, 100; Wyoming, 2,100; Montana, 200; New Mexico, 5,100; California, 45,300. 

*+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7 a.m. Aug. 12, 1943. 

tThis is the net basic allowable as of Aug. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 9 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to oper- 
ate leases, a total equivalent to 9 days shut-down time during the calendar month. 

§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; FRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE. GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED AUG. 14, 1943 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis 











§Gasoline 
Production 
Daily Refining at Re- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
tial % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuels Oil 
*Combin’d: East Coast, 
Texas Gulf, Louisi- 
ana Gulf, North 
Louisiana - Arkansas 
and Inland Texas... 2,444 88.7 1,963 80.3 5,399 29,678 15,153 14,740 
Appalachiar— 
District No. 1...-- 130 §683.9 94 72,3 266 1,157 811 388 
District No. 2... 47 87.2 46 97.9 142 836 183 124 
a 824 85.2 723 87.7 2,628 14,445 5,871 3,267 
Okla., Kans., Mo... 416 80.1 335 80.5 1,194 5,995 2,053 1,688 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No, 3...... 8 26.9 8 100.0 24 44 5 30 
District No. 4... - 139 57.7 20 64.7 233 1,416 364 653 
California —.-..._-- 817 89.9 745 91.2 1,726 18,934 12,134 45,558 
Tot. U. 8S. B. of M. 
basis Aug. 14, 1943 4,825 86.4 4,004 83.0 11,672 {72,505 36,574 66,448 
Tot. U. S. B. of M. 
basis Aug. 7,.1943. 4,825 86.4 3,776 78.3 10,791 73,368 36,344 66,714 
U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis Aug. 15, 1942 2,724 11,099 79,190 40,499 77,368 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for Wer. 
barrels; unfinished, 10,170,000 barrels. {At refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,282,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,147,000 barrels of 
gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,158,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during 
the week ended Aug. 14, 1943, which compares with 1,021,000 barrels, 2,677,000 barrels 
and 7,850,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,206,000 barrels, 3,850, - 
000 barrels and 6,875,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Aug. 15, 1942. 


Note—Stocks of kerosine amounted to 9,798,600 barrels at Aug. 14, 1943, against 
$9,485,000 barrels a week earlier and 11,494,000 barrels a year before. 


Finished, 62,335,000 


Wholesale Prices Declined 6.3% During 


It was made known by the U. S. Department of Labor on Aug. 
18 that during the week ended Aug. 14 sharp declines in prices for 
farm products and foods brought the general level of prices in prim- 
ary markets down 0.3% to the lowest point reached in nearly six 
months. It is indicated that continued seasonal weakness in market 
prices for fruits and vegetables largely accounted for the decrease. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics all-commodity index is now at 102.7% 
of the 1926 average, says the Labor Department’s announcement, from 
which we also quote. 


“Farm products and foods. Average prices for farm products 
declined 1.7% during the week with substantially lower quotations 
for cows and sheep and seasonally reduced prices for apples and 
potatoes in most markets except New York. Smaller price decreases 
were reported for the grains—corn, oats, wheat, and for wool. Prices 
continued to rise seasonally for eggs, as well as for hogs, cotton, 
lemons, and onions. 


“Foods declined 1.4% as a result of the decrease in prices for 
fresh fruits and vegetables and a small drop in prices for wheat flour. 
Rye flour and dried peaches, on the other hand, advanced. 


“Cattle feed prices were up 3.5% because of higher quotations 
for cottonseed meal. 


“Industrial commodities. There were few changes in industrial 
commodity markets during the week. Prices for birch, maple, and 
hemlock lumber advanced about 10% as a result of Office of Price 
Administration action, and rosin rose 2.8%.” 


The Board’s announcement contains the following notation: 

Note: During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trol, materials allocation, and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked 
(*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such 
adjustment and revision as required by later and more complete 
reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past 3 weeks, for July 17, 1943 and 
August 15, 1942, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
month ago, and a year ago. 


(1926=-100 ) 
Percentag2 changes to 








Aug. 14, 1943 from— 
8-14 8-7 7-31 7-17 8-15 8-7 7-17 8-15 
Commodity groups— 1943 1943 1943 1843 1942 1943 1943 1942 
All commodities ............ *102.7 *103.0 *102.8 *102.9 98.9 —03 —0.2 + 3.8 
Farm products __~_- Sthtisosoiap deters *122.9 *125.0 *124.3 *125.0 106.0 —1.7 —1.7 +15.¢ 
Pre@s on be tt .’ -.2 06:6 * 206.4 . 16S 1685 14 —13 +38 
Hides and leather products_.___ 118.4 118.4 118.4 1184 118.8 0 0 — 03 
Tease Seen. | SED 96.9 96.9 96.9 96.5 0 0 + 0.4 
Fuel and lighting materials__._ 81.7 81.6 81.6 81.6 79.7 +0.1 +01 + 2.5 
Metals and metal products___-__ *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.9 0 o —doO.1 
Building materials ____-._----- 112.1 111.9 1108 1106 i102 402 +14 + 1.7 
Chemicals and aliied products._ 100.2 100.1 100.1 100.1 96.3 +0.1 +01 + 4.0 
Housefurnishing goods ~_----~~ 104.2 104.2 104.2 1044 104.1 0 —0.2 + 0.1 
Miscellaneous commodities______ 92.4 92.2 92.1 91.6 89.0 +02 +09 + 3.8 
Raw materials _.__.___---__-__. *112.3 *113.5 *113.0 *113.4 100.8 —1.1 -—1.0 +11.4 
Semimanufactured articles._.-~_ 92.8 92.7 _92.7 92.7 92.6 -0.1 +0.1 + 0.2 
| Manufactured products__---- - *100.0 *99.9 *99.8 *S9.6 99.1 +01 +04 + 0.9 
All commodities other than 
farm products —_ x ~- *98.4 *98.3' *988.2 *096.1 97.3 +0.1 +03 + 1.1 
| All commodities other than 
farm products and foods_____ *97.3 *97.2 *97.1 *97.0 95.8 +01 +03 + 1.6 


*Preliminary. 


In our item giving the Department’s figures of wholesale prices 
for the week ending Aug. 7 it was inadvertently stated that that an- 
nouncement was issued Aug. 19, whereas it was made available 
Aug. 12. 


Civil Enginecring Construction 
31% Above Last Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 
$41,648,000 for the week. This volume, not including the construction 
by military combat engineers, American contracts outside the coun- 
try, and shipbuilding, is 31% higher than in the preceding week, but 
is 82% lower than in the corresponding 1942 week as reported by 
“Engineering News-Record” on Aug. 19, which added: 


Private construction gains 116% over last week, and public work 
is up 21% due to the 3% gain in state and municipal construction. 
and the 24% gain in federal work. Comparisons with a year ago 
reveal private construction 13% higher, and public down 85%. 


The current week’s volume brings 1943 construction to $2,183,- 
450,000, an average of $66,165,000 for each of the 33 weeks of the 
period. On the weekly average basis, 1943 construction is 66% lower 
than the $6,702,099,000 for the 34-week period in 1942. Private con- 
struction, $272,217,000, is 35% lower than in 1942, and public work. 
$1,911,233,000, is down 69% when adjusted for the difference in the 
numbers of weeks. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1942 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 





Aug. 20, ’42 Aug. 12, ’43 Aug. 19, 43 

Total U. S. Construction ~..$230,706,000 $31,773,000 $£1,648,000 
Private Construction ~~~ 6,482,000 3,379,000 7,320,000 
Public Construction ~--~--- 224,224,000 28,394,000 34,328,000 
State and Municipal —-_-__- 7,184,000 4,613,000 4,758,000 
FORGE ici ken 217,040,000 23,781,000 29,570,000 


In the classified construction groups, all classes of work top their 
respective totals for a week ago; and bridges and industrial buildings 
gain over their 1942-week totals. Subtotals for the week in each 
class of construction are: waterworks, $1,232,000; sewerage, $1,083,- 
000; bridges, $1,083,000; industrial buildings, $2,510,000; commercial 
building and large-scale private housing, $3,999,000; public buildings, 
$16,333,000; earthwork and drainage, $1.673,000; street and roads, 
$5,255,000; and unclassified construction, $8,480,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $585,- 
000, and is made up of $498,000 in state and municipal bond sales, 
and $87,00 in corporate security issues. 

New construction financing for the 33 weeks of 1943, $2,925,355,- 
| 000 is down 68% compared with the $9,517,774,000 reported for the 


| 34-week period a year ago. 








Week Ended Aug. 14 Labor Dept. Finds 


Earnings, Man Hours, 
Payrolls At New Peaks 
In June; Conference Bd. 


Earnings, man hours and pay- 
rolls rose to new peaks in June, 
according to the regular monthly 
survey of 25 manufacturing in- 
dustries by The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. Employ- 
ment in these industries in that 
month, says the Board, was higher 
than in any previous month ex- 
cept March, 1943. The average 
work week was longer than any 
other since April, 1930, with the 
exception of May, 1943, according 
to the Board’s advices made avail- 
able Aug. 24, which further stated: 


“In the 18 months since this 
country entered the war both 
hourly and weekly earnings have 
risen each month despite the in- 
flux of large numbers of lower- 
paid women workers during the 
second half of this period. In the 
first nine months, wage-rate in- 
creases and incentive payments 
contributed substantially to the 
higher earnings, as did double 
time for work on Sundays and 
holidays. During the second half 
of the period additional working 
hours with premium rates of pay 
were largely responsible. 


“Since December, 1941, hourly 
earnings of all workers in the 25 
manufacturing industries have ad- 
vanced 17.1%. Since January, 
1941, the base date for the Little 
Steel formula, the increase has 
been 33.9%. Weekly earnings 
have risen 27.8% since December, 
1941, and 50.7% since January, 
1941. ‘Real’ weekly earnings, or 
dollar weekly earnings adjusted 
for changes in the cost of living, 
were 14.5% higher in June than in 
December, 1941, and 24.6% higher 
than in January, 1941. 

“Hourly earnings in June aver- 
aged $1.016 at which figure they 
were 0.7% higher than in May, 








10.8% higher than in June, 1942, 
and 72.2% higher than in 1929. 


Weekly earnings in June averaged 
$46.12, or 0.4% higher than in May, 
16.7% higher than in June, 1942, 
and 50.7% higher than in 1929. 
Hours worked per week, at 45.2, 
were 0.2% lower than in May, but 
5.9% higher than in June, 1942 and 
only 6.4% lower than in 1929. 


“Total man hours worked in 
June were 0.2 more than in May, 
and 16.8% more than in June, 
1942. Payrolls were 0.8% above 
May, 28.8% above June, 1942, and 
136.8% above 1929. 


July Plane Cutput At 
New Record But Below 
Military Schedules 


Airplane production for July set 
a new high record, on the basis of 
preliminary figures, with a gain 
of 4% in numbers over June pro- 
duction and 4% in weight, for a 
total production of 7,373 military 
airplanes, Donald M. Nelson, 
Chairman, and Charles F. Wilson, 
Executive Vice-Chairman, of the 
War Production Board, announced 
on Aug. 7. 


Production of heavy bombers 
also set a new high record, with 
a gain of 13%. 


In announcing these figures, the 
two WPB executives said: 


“Airplane production needs to 
increase still faster and reach still 
higher totals if the schedules for 
our armed forces are to be met. 
Production of all military goods, 
including airplanes, has now 
reached a level at which addi- 
tional gains can be made only by 
the most determined effort. The 
July record in aircraft production, 
while not up to the high sched- 
ules set, clearly shows that the 
' trend is definitely upward. Never- 
theless, it must be emphasized that 


‘a very hard, difficult job is still 
|ahead of us that will call for all 
the effort we can muster.” 
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Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Aug. 20 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Aug. 7, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 
figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Aug. 7 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,643,331 shares, which amount was 16.06% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 5,117,930 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended July 31 of 
3,023,670 shares, or 16.98% of total trading of 8,903,940 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Aug. 7 amounted to 336,975 shares, or 16.60% of the total 
volume of that exchange of 1,014,795 shares; during the July 31 
week trading for the account of Curb members of 490,885 shares was 
16.2% of total trading of 1,515,140. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED AUG. 7, 1943 
Total 
for week 
140,630 
4,977,300 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: +Per Cent 


Short sales - 
tOther sales - 
Rees Ae Re amen sepa : bs ee a 5,117,930 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Mem- 
bers, Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd- 
Lot Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases --- ey eae 
Short sales - ; 
tOther sales . 


462,430 
62,950 
414,91U 


Total sales --_--- 477,860 9.19 


2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purcnases ai Pe artes 
Short sales -_.--- 
tOther sales —_- 


202,340 
23,900 
206,240 


Total sales ray A ee 230,140 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases _- é myth 
Short sales - ‘ 
tOther sales ~_-_--~- 


150,691 
9,320 
110,550 


Total sales 119,870 


4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales --- 
tOther sales 


815,461 
96,170 
731,700 


Total sales — 827,870 16.06 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 


Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED AUG. 7, 1943 
Total 
for week 
6,135 
1,008,660 


1,014,795 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: +Per Cent 


Short.sales. .....~~- 
Other sales —__-_- 


I DS i gi, ; tea 
B. Round-Lot Transactions for the Account of 
Members: 

1. Transactions of spe«ialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 

I oo, oo 

Short sales _ 3 “J shed 

ERP ERRT IIE, Se Acai ae lehmeheyises 


103,070 
4,915 
98,905 


103,820 


eee eee RYE Re ee 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases ____-__~_- Boden ds ee 
Short sales — 
tOther sales _- 


37,135 


Total sales ____~ ‘ i a re 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
IIE TIRE ae etal AES sep Sa 
i ee : 
20ther sales ...... 


Total sales 
4. Total— 
Total purchases - 
Short sales 
tOther sales —_- 


173,335 
5,115 
158,525 





Total sales 

C. Odd-Lot Transactions for the Account of Special- 
ists— 

Ir; MN: I nn es 

§Customers’ other sales 





163,640 


27 
39,547 


39,574 


Total sales 34,818 


*The term “members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 

tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission 
rules are included with ‘other sales.’ 


Sales marked ‘‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 





Total purchases 











Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Bituminous Coal Division, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in the 
week ended Aug. 14, 1943 is estimated at 12,000,000 net tons, an in- 
crease of 200,000 tons, or 1.7%, over the preceding week. Output in 
the corresponding week of 1942 amounted to 11,374,000 tons. For the 
present year to Aug. 14, soft coal production was 1.3% in excess of 
that for the same period in 1942. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines estimated that the total production of 
Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended Aug. 14, 1943 was l,- 
327,000 tons, an increase of 25,000 tons (1.9%) over the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week 
of 1942, there was an increase of 58,000 tons, or 4.6%. The calendar 


year 1943 to date shows a decrease of 0.4% when compared with the 
corresponding period of 1942. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended Aug. 14, 
1943 showed a decrease of 5,600 tons when compared with the output 











for the week ended Aug. 7, 1943. The quantity of coke from beehive 
ovens increased 1,100 tons during the same period. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 
WITH COMPARABLE DATA ON PRODUCTION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM 


(In Net Tons—000 Omitted.) 
—_———_—Week Ended— 
Aug. 14, Aug. 7, 

1943 1943 
12,000 11,800 

2,000 1,967 


—- Januarv 1lto Date——— 
Aug. 15, tAug. 14, Aug. 15, Aug. 14, 
1942 1943 1942 1937 
11,374 361,408 356,807 271,906 
1,896 1,882 1,873 1,428 


Bituminous coal 
and lignite 
Total, incl. mine fuel 

Daily average 
*Crude petroeum 
Coal equivalent of 
weekly output 6,791 6,732 6,237 205 024 195,774 177,964 
*Total barrels produced during the week converted into equivalent coal assuming 
6,000,000 B.t.u. per barrel of oil and 13,100 B.t.u. per pound of coal. Note that most 
of the supply of petroleum products is not directly competitive with coal. (Minerals 
Yearbook, Review of 1940, page 775.) tSubject to current adjustmenv. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 

—_—————Week Ended—— — 

§Aug. 14, {Aug. 7, Aug. 15 

Penn. anthracite— 1943 1943 1942 

*Total incl. coll. fuel. 1,327,000 1,302,000 1,269,000 

tCommercial production_1,274,000 1,250,000 1,218,000 

By-product coke— 

United States total_- 
Beehive coke— 

United States total______ 164,900 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, 
operations. fExcludes colliery fuel. ftComparable data not available. 
vision. {Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Thousands of Net Tons) 

(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 
—————Week Endeda———_—__--——_ 

July 31, Aug. 8, Aug. 9, Aug. 7, 
1943 1942 1941 1937 
390 366 335 253 

5 5 5 2 

77 
111 
+t 
1,057 
392 
38 
125 
930 
203 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 


- Cal. Year to Date- 

Aug. 14, Aug. 15, Aug. 17, 
1943 1942 1929 
37,468,000 37,6C8,000 42,958,000 
35,969,000 36,104,000 39,865,000 


~1,230,200 1,235,800 1,218,800 39,129,900 38,362,100 t 


163,800 142,500 4,817,500 5,131,800 4,344,100 


and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
§Subject to re- 


——, Aug. 
avge. 
#1923 


397 
e+ 


Aug. 7, 
1943 
374 

5 
63 88 
141 145 

Georgia and North Carolina__ 1 1 

Illinois 1,431 1,532 

506 527 
39 42 

141 160 

919 1,008 


State— 


59 81 


173 


1,363 
440 
100 
145 
765 
217 


Kansas and Missouri____-_-___ 
Kentucky—Eastern 
Kentucky—Western 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Montana 


44 
21 


37 


and +t 


(bituminous 
50 
21 
21 bd 
630 
2,826 


50 
49 
*20 
871 
3,734 


New Mexico 
North and South Dakota 


Pennsylvania (bituminous) __ 

Tennessee 

(bituminous and lhg- 137 ‘ 118 
7 24 
85 ) 

391 
35 


Texas 


248 
47 
1,515 
875 
154 
weg 


Virginia 

Washington 

*West Virginia—Southern___. 

tWest Virginia—Northern___. 858 

i 110 
+t 





11,090 
1,227 


10,783 
1,335 


11,538 
{Pennsylvania anthracite____ 511 1,926 





Total all coal 13,102 12,317 12,118 7,989 13,464 


*Includes opeiations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. {Average weekly rate for entire month. 
**Alaska, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Dakota included with “‘Other Western 
States.” ttLess than 1,000 tons. 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
Index Continues To Advance 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Aug. 3 last week 
continued to advance slightly. Rising for the third consecutive time, 


this index in the week ended Aug. 21, 1943, stood at 135.1, based on 
the 1935-1939 average as 100; it was 135.0 in the preceding week, 134.6 
a month ago, and 129.0 a year ago. The Association’s report added: 

Prices of farm products were generally higher during the week 
with 10 items included in the group advancing and only 2 declining. 

Grain and livestock prices moved upward causing the farm 
products group to advance, while falling quotations for potatoes 
caused a fractional decline in the foods group. Lower cotton prices 
were reflected in the decline of the textiles index. All other groups 
remained unchanged with the exception of the miscellaneous group 
which rose slightly because of rising prices for cottonseed meal. 

During the week 11 price series advanced and 4 declined; in the 
preceding week it was 6 and 8; and in the second preceding week 
11 and 3. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939-—100* 


Year 
Ago 
Aug. 22, 
1942 


129.7 
141.2 
158.4 
140.0 
178.0 
112.2 
140.4 
118.8 
126.8 
147.4 
104.4 
151.5 
120.7 
117.8 
115.3 
104.1 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 
' Aug. 21,° Aug. 14, July 24, 
1943 1943 1943 
138.5 138.6 137.8 
145.6 145.6 145.1 
160.7 160.7 159.0 
154.9 154.4 152.3 
192.7 195.9 198.1 
146.8 145.0 144.5 
151.2 150.3 146.2 
122.8 122.8 122.8 
131.0 130.2 130.1 
150.1 150.6 150.9 
104.4 104.4 104.4 
152.5 152.5 152.6 
126.6 126.6 126.6 
117.7 117.7 117.7 
119.8 119.8 119.8 
104.1 104.1 104.1 


100.0 ° All groups combined 135.1 135.0 134.6 129.0 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were Aug. 21, 1943, 105.2; Aug. 14, 105.1; and Aug. 
22, 1942, 100.5. 


% 
Each Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


25.3 


Cottonseed Oil 
Farm Products 
Cotton 
Grains 
Livestock 
Fuels 


me 
~< Sener 
WCwWWwr ry Ooo 


Textiles 

Metals 

Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 
Fertilizer materials 
Fertilizers 
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| July Living Cost 





NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 


Commission made public on Aug. 
| 20 a summary for the week ended 
Aug. 14 of complete figures show- 
|ing the daily volume of stock 


iransactions for the odd-lot ac- 


|}count of all odd-lot dealers and 
| specialists who handled odd lots 
'on the New 


York Stock Ex- 
change, continuing a series of 
current figures being published 
by the Commission. The figures 
are based upon reports filed with 
the Commission by the odd-lot 
dealers and specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEAL- 
ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE 
N. ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Aug. 14, 1943 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers: Total 
(Customers’ purchases for Week 
Number of Orders 13,847 
Number of Shares 376,665 
Dollar Value 14,196,905 

Odd-Lot Purchases by 

Dealers— 
(Customers’ Sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short 
Customers’ other 


144 
12,527 


sales 
sales 


Customers’ total sales 12,671 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short 


Customers’ other 


4,838 
317,314 
322,152 

11,086,231 


sales 
Sales 

Customers’ total sales 
Dollar Value 


Round-lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 

+Other sales 


Total sales 
Round-Lot Purchases by 
Dealers-—- 
Number of shares__- 135,140 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’? are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.”” tSales to offset 
customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales to 
liquidate a long position which is less than 
a round lot are reported with ‘other 
sales.”’ 


Down 1.2% 


Living costs of wage earners 
and lower-salaried clerical work- 
ers in the United States in July 
reversed their trend with a de- 
cline of 1.2%, according to the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


The Board’s 
further said: 


“Food prices, which long led the 
upward movement, declined 2.9% 
in July. Housing and fuel and 
light remained unchanged. Cloth- 
ing rose 0.2% and sundries 0.1%. 


“The Board’s index of the cost 
of living (1923-100) stood at 103.1 
in July as compared with 104.3 
(revised) in June and 97.8 in 
July, 1942. 


“The level of costs was 5.4% 
higher than that of a year ago. 
Food showed the greatest advance 
over July, 1942, with an increase 
of 12.3%. Other advances during 
the twelve months ‘were: sun- 
dries, 2.4%; fuel and light, 2.2%; 
and clothing, 0.9%. Housing re- 
mained unchanged. 


“The purchasing power of the 
dollar, on the basis of 100 cents 
to the dollar in 1923, which 
amounted to 95.9 cents in June, 
rose to 97.0 cents in July. It stood 
at 102.2 cents in July, 1942.” 


announcement 


Ecuador Considers Reduc’g 
Exch. Rate To Halt Prices 


Efforts by the Government of 
Ecuador to control prices of food- 
stuffs and other essential commod- 
ities have not been very successful 
and speculation continued, in the 
early part of the year, according 
to the Department of Commerce.. 


Lowering of the exchange rate 
from 13.70 sucres to 12 sucres to 
the dollar is one of the plans be-. 
ing. considered to reduce the cost 
of imported goods. 

Such action, it is believed, 
would enable Ecuador to employ 
the present abundance of dollar 
exchange to improve the position 
of the sucre. 

Dollar balances continue to 
grow as the result of United States 
loans to and expenditures in 
Ecuador. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended August 14, 1943 Increased 15,088 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Aug. 14, 1943) 
totaled 887,165 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on Aug. 19. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1942 of 18.320 cars, or 2.1%, but a decrease below the same week in 
1941, of 3,172 cars or 0.4%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Aug. 14, increased | 
15,088 cars, or 1.7% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 384,987 cars, an increase | 
of 7,042 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 11,941 cars| 
below the corresponding week in 1942. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
100,625 cars, an increase of 1,651 cars above the preceding week, and | 
an increase of 10,630 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 

Coal loading amounted to 177,027 cars, an increase of 3,893 cars | 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 9,982 cars above the | 
corresponding week in 1942. | 

Grain and grain products loaded totaled 57,398 cars, a decrease | 
of 512 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 12,714 cars| 
above the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western Districts | 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Aug. 14, | 
totaled 41,691 cars, a decrease of 500 cars below the preceding week | 
but an increase of 11,114 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. | 


Live stock loading amounted to 14,988 cars, an increase of 839 | 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 1,509 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1942. In the Western District alone, 
‘loading of live stock for the week of Aug. 14, totaled 10,962 cars, 
an increase of 821 cars above the preceding week, and an increase 
of 966 cars above the corresponding week in 1942. 


Forest products loading totaled 49,085 cars, an increase of 1,495 | 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 5,512 cars below the | 
corresponding week in 1942. 


Ore loading amounted to 88,670 cars, an increase of 622 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 246 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 


Coke loading amounted to 14,385 cars, an increase of 58 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 692 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1942. 


All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1942, except the Southern and Northwestern but all dis- 
tricts reported decreases compared with 1941 except the Central- 
western and Southwestern. 


1943 
3,539,849 
3,055,640 
3,073,426 
3,136,253 
4,149,708 
3,151,146 
4,307,406 

872,077 
887,165 


1942 
3,858,479 
3,122,942 
3,174,781 
3.350,996 
4,170,548 
3,385,655 
4,185,135 

850,221 
868,845 


1941 
3,454,409 
2,866,565 
3,066,011 
2.793,630 
4,160,060 
3,510,057 
4,295,457 

878,505 
890,337 


6 weeks of January 
weeks of February 
weeks of March 
weeks: of April_......___-. 
weeks of May__.-___ 
weeks of June. 
weeks of July_- 
Week of Aug. 7_ 
Week of Aug. 14 





26,163,670 


Total 26,967,602 25,915,031 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 


| Ciamenricld. 
| Columbus & Greenville .__ 


| Florida East Coast_ 


| Illinois Central System__. cae 
| Louisville & Nashville 





the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Aug 14, 1943. 
During this period 65 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week last year. 


CONNECTIONS 
14 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM 
(NUMBER OF CARS)——WEEK ENDED AUG. 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


1943 1942 


1,639 1,297 
255 163 
15,328 13,811 
2,163 2,009 
52 69 
2,659 2,403 
11,457 11,058 
11,302 10,453 
102 130 
1,134 1,282 
2,493 2,768 
18,305 16,037 
8,102 
3,268 
2,202 
14,334 
2,281 
353 

40 
54,611 
19,773 
2,507 
15.747 
1,290 
8,730 
6,331 
12 

253 
3,593 
932 
12,903 
5,061 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


1943 1942 


253 338 
776 836 
6,617 6,052 
1,382 1,534 
29 26 
1,315 965 
6,674 6,399 
7,869 7,540 
187 329 
2,232 1,702 
326 319 
13,622 12,704 
3,706 4,269 
184 186 
2,076 2,130 
8,777 9,205 
2,381 2,264 
6,098 6,173 
2,369 2,365 
57,206 48,364 
9,766 9,600 
1,235 1,149 
7,478 8,094 
561 1388 
7,685 8,280 
4,908 5,247 
899 774 
398 390 
1,123 1,195 
326 366 
5,819 6,017 
5,144 6,324 


161,324 


Railroads 


1941 


582 
981 
&,789 
1,549 
18 
1,501 
7,315 
10,315 
324 
2,147 
316 
16,005 
4,745 
171 
2,410 
9,941 
3,293 
6,435 
2,534 
01,156 
12,064 
1,227 
6,863 
558 
8,521 
5,596 
665 
479 
1,192 
575 
6,372 
5,503 


Eastern District— 


Ann Arbor 

Bangor & Aroostook 

Boston & Maine 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
Central Indiana 

Central Vermont 

Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western___~ 
Detroit & Mackinac 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 


Grand Trunk Western 
- Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New England 
Lehigh Valley 
Maine Central 
' Monongahela 


New York Central Lines 
'N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 

New York, Ontario & Western 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 

N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburg & Shawmut______--__---_-- rs 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia 2,776 


1,053 
12,784 
5,274 





169,521 180,142 232,146 223,803 








Allegheny District— 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley 

+ Cambria & Indiana 


658 
41,777 
7,014 
271 
1,978 
7,099 
612 
266 
137 
855 
1,932 
82,940 
14,425 
20,795 
4,200 


43,024 
6,021 
268 
1,833 
7,517 
667 
233 
136 
1,707 
1,976 
88,471 
15,733 
21,528 
4,090 


Ligonier Valley 
Long Island 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
' Pennsylvania System 
Reading Co 

Union (Pittsburgh) 
Western Maryland__ 








193,992 184,959 172,770 171,253 








Pocahontas District— 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Norfolk & Western 
Virginian. 


28,990 
22,836 
4,864 


28,922 
22,865 
4,646 


56,433 


14,180 
6,939 
2,337 


12,446 
6,524 
2,373 








56,690 23,456 21,343 








Received from 
Connections 


1943 


388 
2,667 
1,189 

10,257 
4,662 
1,573 
2,815 

159 

672 
1,512 

76 
3,211 

465 
4,661 

17,483 

11,823 

621 

441 
4,863 
1,480 
1,156 

9,546 
7,937 
22,662 

805 

1,133 


Total Revenue 

Freight Loaded 
1942 
350 
667 
921 
11,190 
3,738 
318 
1,745 
46 + 
107 
$05 
48 
1,337 
692 
4,415 
26,988 
25,597 
188 
186 
3,166 
957 
301 
434 
9,843 
23,896 
580 
104 


Railroads 


1941 
421 
816 
928 

10,941 
4,577 
455 
1,871 
271 
170 
430 

38 
1,196 
715 
4,031 
25,626 
26,330 
215 
175 
3,542 
1,177 
495 
441 
10,443 
24,733 
549 
152 


1943 
271 
642 
867 
,303 
3,711 
435 
,727 
285 
83 
,409 
45 
,153 
646 
3,936 
28,573 
24,774 
250 
245 
3,078 
937 
333 
415 
10,000 
21,540 


1942 
374 
2,920 
1,085 
9,576 
4,158 
1,551 
2,851 
216 


Southern District— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala.___-____. * 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______-__ 
Atlantic Coast Line 

Central of Georgia___.______ 
Charleston & Western Carolina 


Durham & Southern __- 
1,511 


2,599 
641 
4,879 
17,645 
10,609 
636 
615 | 
4,409 
2,077 
1,163 
7,915 
8,039 
22,757 
921 
962 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio______ 


Macon, Dublin & Savannah_- 
Mississippi Central________ 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Norfolk Southern 

Piedmont N Cates be ik sate 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac___ 
Seaboard Air Line_______ __ 
Southern System_______ _- 
Tennessee Central_______- 
Winston-Salem Southbound 


at epee 





119,048 120,738 114,257 110,655 








Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South 
Great Northern 
Green Bay & Western 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M 
Spokane International 
Northern Pacific 


23,151 
2,248 
20,886 
4,112 
29,496 
1,458 
10,013 
561 
28,776 
497 
1,916 
2,475 
7,296 
11,637 
242 
2,755 


14,716 
3,174 
10,574 
3,948 
312 
569 
10,522 
116 
5,659 
1,175 
31 
2,191 
2,682 
5,299 
696 
2,382 


13,545 
3,391 
10,339 
4,293 
313 
825 
10,119 
149 
5,383 
770 

* 47 
2,217 
3,225 
4,873 
685 
2,991 





147,519 64,046 63,165 








Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System 


Bingham & Garfield 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Colorado & Southern 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Denver & Salt Lake 

Fort Worth & Denver City 
{llinois Terminal 


Peoria & Pekin Union 


Total Loads 
| 
| 


745 | 


71) 





Southern Pacific (Pacific) 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Union Pacific System 
Utah 


2,358 2,073 





127,568 128,014 88,562 








Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island 
Gulf Coast Lines 
International-Great Northern 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Kansas City Southern 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Litchfield & Madison 
Midland Valley 
Missouri & Arkansas 


141 
2,326 
2,721 
1,057 
2,938 
2,349 
1,162 

196 

358 
4,678 
20,273 

184 
7,683 
6,271 
4,885 
7,168 

5 


945 
4,666 
3,029 

345 
4,826 
4,384 

292 

683 

170 
5,750 

17,245 
86 


176 
3,133 
2,166 

223 
2,772 
2,501 

326 

844 

172 
4,592 

16,654 

144 
8,567 
2,624 
7,735 
3,824 

148 

19 


56,620 


532 
5,426 
2,202 

328 
5,747 
3,283 

396 

781 

150 
5,902 

17,265 

55 
8,685 
2,713 

13,794 

5,049 
86 
25 


Quanah Acme & Pacific 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Texas & New Orleans 
Texas & Pacific 


o 


30 





72,419 71,994 70,900 64,462 








Note—Previous year’s figures revised. *Previous week’s figures. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIl., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled 
Orders 
Remaining 
Tons 


525,287 
§22,336 
561,571 
548,911 
545,673 
565,291 
586,183 
561,945 
547,301 
580,683 
573,342 
587,181 
572,786 
571,705 





Orders 
Received 
Tons 


147,212 
165,871 
177,968 
142,673 
151,308 
168,051 
172,437 
136,166 
133,808 
179,835 
111,912 
151,993 
136,881 
153,646 


Production 
Tons 


Percent of Activity 
Period 
1943—-Week Ended 


May 


Current Cumulative 
e9 92 
96 92 
96 93 
96 93 
95 92 
92 93 
97 93 
95 93 
96 93 
92 93 
69 93 
91 93 
97 93 
97 93 


177,541 146,515 600,338 94 93 

143,629 154,747 586,901 98 93 
Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 


135,924 
153,934 
151,653 
152,960 
150,504 
141,337 
149,675 
142,865 
145,324 
144,232 
100,115 
140,803 
148,852 
150,337 


May 
May 
May 
Jun. 
Jun, 
Jun. 
Jun. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 





Market Transactions 
In Govis. For July 


During the month of July, 
1943, market transactions in direct 
and guaranteed securities of the 
Government for Treasury invest- 
ment and other accounts resulted 
in net sales of $67,757,200, Secre- 
tary Morgenthau announced on 
Aug. 16. This compares with net 
sales of $145,768,000 in June. 


The following tabulation shows 
the Treasury’s transactions in 
Government securities for the last 
two years: 

1941— 
July 
August — 
September 
October ___. 200.000 
November _ ..... No sales or 
December  -__.__.__ $60,004,000 

1942—— 
January 
February 
March _ 

April 

May — 

June 

WE ods eatanssies 
August 3 
September _. 
October ia 
November 
December 


1943— 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


..No sales or 
......_No sales or 
$2,500 


purchases 
purchases 
sold 
sold 
purchases 
purchased 


$520,700 
29,980,000 
5,814,450 
300,000 
16,625 
250,000 
2,295,000 
8,445,000 
4,500 000 
1,000,800 
. No sales or 
.. No sales or 


sola 
purchased 
purchased 
purchased 
purchased 
sold 
sold 
sold 
sold 
sold 
purchases 
purchases 


$14,500,000 
90,300,000 
72,927,750 
400,000 
35,200,000 

- 145,768,000 
67,757,200 


sold 
sold 
sold 
purchased 
sold 
sold 
sold 


Lumber Movement—Week 
Ended Aug. 14, 1943 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 471 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 2.2% be- 
low production for the week 
ended Aug. 14, 1943. In the same 
week new orders of these mills 
were 11.7% less than production. 
Unfilled order files in the re- 
porting mills amounted to 103% of 
stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiv- 
alent to 40 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 36 days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 9.4%; orders 
by 11.7%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39 produc- 
tion of reporting mills was 23.9% 
greater; shipments -were 30.4% 
greater, and orders were 16.2% 
greater. 


_—_—— 


New Dwelling Units 
Increased In July 


Contracts were let in July for 
21,924 new family dwelling units 
in the 37 eastern states, according 
to F. W. Dodge Corporation on 
Aug. 19. This figure compares 
with 15,750 in the preceding 
month and 18,420 in July, 1942. 
Total residential building, includ- 
ing military barracks and accom- 
modations for single men in tem- 
porary type dormitories in war 
production centers. amounted to 


$71,836,000 in July, $61,508,000 in 
June and $127,382,000 in July, 
1942. The Dodge report also said: 
Non-residential building, with 
a total value of $61,840,000, ran 
35% below June and 87% behind 
July a year ago when manufactur- 
ing plant contract-letting was at 
its height. Of the $489,066,000 
recorded in July, 1942, 82% was 
for manufacturing plants and 
closely related types of projects. 
Heavy engineering work in 
July, amounting to $49,985,000 also 
declined from the $73,257,000 
registered in the preceding month 
and from the high figure of $327,- 
348,000 attained in July last year. 
During the first seven months 
this year, total construction con- 
tracts amounted to $2,034,933,000. 
This is a decline of 56% from the 
corresponding period of 1942. 
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| ment in 1926, and has served as | 
| Assistant Trust Officer since 1939. | 


Frank D. LeBold was elected | 


ABA War Meeting To Hear International 
Speakers; Program For Sessions Is Announced 


The War Service Meeting of the American Bankers’ Association 


Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


At the regular meeting of the;appointed Assistant Vice-Presi- | Vice-President. He joined the Hili 
Board of Directors of The Na-/| dent. | Street office of the bank in 1921 
tional City Bank of New York on | 


Aug. 24, Leo D. Welch, Supervisor 
of National City’s Argentine 
branches, was appointed a Vice- 
President. Mr. Welch was born in 


Frank H. Neher, Vice-President 
of the Flintkote Co., has been 
elected a director of the Morris 
Plan Industrial Bank of New York. 


Rochester, N. Y., and graduated | 


from the University of Rochester 
in the Class of 1919. He has been 
a member of the National City 
staff for 24 years, having entered 
the College Training Class in 1916. 
His original foreign assignment 
was to the Buenos Aires branch, 
and was later transferred to Chile 
where he was successively Man- 
ager and Supervisor until 1934. 
At that time he went back to 
Buenos Aires as Supervisor of the 
River Plate branches. Mr. Welch 
is a former Director of Banco 
Central de Chile, former Director 
of Banco Central de la Republica 
Argentina, and President Corpora- 
cion Para la Promocion del Inter- 
cambio (Argentine Trade Corpo- 
ration). During his residence in 
the Argentine he has become 
prominently identified with bank- 
ing and civic affairs. 


At the close of business on Aug. 
31, the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of New York will dis- 
continue its Yorkville Office at 


207 East 86th Street, New York, | 


and it has made an arrangement 
with Manufacturers Trust Co. 
whereby the latter institution will 
take over the business and trans- 
fer it to its Yorkville Office at 
1511 Third Avenue, corner of 85th 
Street. Simultaneously, the York- 
ville Branch of Fidelity Safe De- 
posit Company of New York, safe 
deposit affiliate of the Marine 
Midland Trust Co., will also be 
discontinued, and its business 
taken over by the Yorkville Of- 
fice of Manufacturers Safe De- 
posit Co. The Yorkville Office of 
Manufacturers Trust Company is 
one of the oldest banks in York- 
ville, having been established in 
1892 as the Yorkville Bank. It 
Was merged into and became part 
of Manufacturers Trust Co. 
1925. Edward J. Korbel, Assistant 
Vice-President, is in charge. 


The most striking feature of the 
branch bank that Manufacturers 
Trust Company opened on Aug. 
18 in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, is 
its portability. By means of cranes, 
the entire structure can be lifted 
and transported to any part of the 
Yard in order to accommodate the 
tens of thousands of Navy Yard 
employees. Matthew McKenney, 
Jr., is in charge of the branch. 
At the present time, it is open 
every Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, as well as on the 5th and 
‘20th days of the month, from 
4 p.m. to 7 p.m. for the cashing 
of checks for Navy Yard workers 
and Navy personnel, and for the 
performance of other limited 
banking functions. This is the 
first of several offices which Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company will 
establish in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard for the convenience of the 
vast number of people employed 
on the premises. Reference to the 
opening of the company’s Navy 
Yard branch appeared in our Aug. 
19 issue, page 724. 


James T. Lee, President of Cen- 
tral Savings Bank of New York, 
announced on Aug. 19 that John 
O. Dornbusch had been elected to 
the office of Vice-President. The 
election took place at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees on 
Aug. 18. Mr. Dornbusch, a native 
New Yorker, joined the staff of 
the bank in 1936 as Manager of 
the Insurance Department, ending 
a 20-year association with the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. In 1938, Mr. Dorn- 
busch, while retaining the po:i- 
tion of Manager of the Insurance 
Department of Central Savings 


oO 
Bank, also became Manager of | started with the bank as a mes- 


The Dry Dock Savings Institu- 
|tion of New York City has an- 
/nounced the election to its Board 
‘of Trustees of Thurman Lee, 
| President of Duff & Conger, Inc., 
real estate brokers. 


The election of Lloyd F. Demp- 
sey as Secretary of the Dollar 
Savings Bank, Bronx, N. Y., has 
been announced by the Board ot 
Trustees. Mr. Dempsey succeeds 
August J. Dippel, who recently 
retired after 38 years of service 
with the institution, of which 
nearly 20 years were spent as Sec- 
retary. 


George H. Frew, a _ former 
branch manager for the Corn Ex- 
change Bank Trust Co., New York 
City, died on Aug. 15 at his home 
in Palisade, N. J. He was 85 years 
old. Mr. Frew was a brother of 
the late Walter E. Frew, Chair- 
man of the Board of the bank. 


William Edwin Dobbin, Presi- 
dent of the International Trust 
Corporation, organized to liqui- 
date the International Trust Co. 
of New York, died on Aug. 21, 
according to South Nyack, N. Y., 
advices to the New York “Herald 
Tribune,’ which said he was 66 
years old. Mr. Dobbin had been 
a banker in New York for 40 
years. He was a former Vice- 
President of the Continental Bank 
and Trust Company of New York 





and earlier in his career served a 
number of years with the old 
Fifth Avenue National Bank. 


| During the setting up of the Fed- 


eral Housing Commission in the 
New York area in 1937 he was 
lan assistant to Julian Gerard, di- 
jrector of Region 1. 

| 


gee 
in | 


The Security Trust Co. of Ro- 


|chester (N. Y.) has received ap- 


proval from the State Banking 
Department to increase its capital 
stock from $600,000, consisting of 
6,000 shares of the par value of 
$100 each, to $1,200,000, consist- 
ing of 48,000 shares of the par 
value of $25 each. 


Plans for the increase were 
noted in these columns June 24, 
page 2396. 


More than 950,000 accounts, rep- 
resenting deposits of more than 
$756,000,000 in 61 mutual savings 
banks of Connecticut, are now 
fully insured under the Savings 
Banks Deposit Guaranty Fund of 
Connecticut, a voluntary associa- 
tion incorporated by the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 


In reporting this, a Hartford 
dispatch of Aug. 16 to the New 
York “Journal of Commerce” 
said: 

Connecticut savings banks own 
deposit insurance fund is launched 
with capital of $6,600,000 and will 
be increased in the next two years 
by $5,500,000 and thereafter by 
payment of annual assessments 
equivalent to one twenty-fifth of 
1% on total deposits of member 
banks. Five more banks are ex- 
pected to join and only four mu- 
|tual savings banks of Connecti- 
cut will not be affiliated. 


Following the monthly meeting 
of the Board of Directors of Citi- 








zens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, it was an- 
nounced on Aug. 17 by President 
H. D. Ivey that six officers of 
the bank had been promoted to 
new posts. Norman E. Mudge was 
elected to the office of Vice-Presi- 
dent and Trust Officer, filling the 
vacancy left by the recent passing 
Carl P. Smith. Mr. Mudge 


Advertising and Business Devel- senger in 1922; was made Assist- 


opment. In January, 1940, he was 


ant Secretary of the trust depart- 








|as Assistant Cashier and manager 
and | 


depurtment, 
Vice-President 


of the foreign 
was made Junior 
in 1929. 


F. Miles Flint and Norvald T. 
Ulvestad, Assistant Secretaries of 
the trust department, were ad- 
vanced to Assistant Trust Officers, 
and will serve in both capacities. 
Mr. Flint joined the trust depart- 
ment staff in 1932, and was made 
Assistant Secretary in 1939. Mr. 
Ulvestad started with the bank’s 
escrow department in 1929, and 
was made Assistant Secretary in 
1940. - 


Albert H. Jehl, manager of the 
bank’s Central Manufacturing 
District branch, was elected a 
Junior Vice-President, and will 
continue in charge of that office. 
He started as a messenger in 1917, 
and has had wide experience 
throughout the branches. 


Charles R. Pearman was ad- 
vanced from Assistant Manager to 
Manager of the Central Manufac- 
turing District branch. He has 
been associated with the bank 
since 1922, when he joined the 
staff as bookkeeper. 


In reporting changes in State 
bank membership, the Board of 
Governors in their announcement 
for the week ended Aug. 14 stated: 


“Nevada Bank of Commerce, 
Elko, Nev., a State member bank, 
absorbed Lander County Bank, 
Austin, Nev., and Battle Mountain 
State Bank, Battle Mountain, 
Nev., insured non-member banks. 
In connection with the absorptions 
branches were established at Aus- 
tin and Battle Mountain on July 
31 and Aug. 6, respectively.” 


Insurance Companies 
To Play Important Part 


In War Loan Brive 


The importance of the role the 
insurance comnanies will play in 
the forthcoming Third War Loan 
drive, due to the special funding 
arrangement recently announced 
by Secretary Morgenthau, was 
further accentuated by the ap- 
pointment of LeRoy Whitelaw, As- 
sistant Superintendent of the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company, 
of Newark, N. J., to an advisory 
council to assist in the training of 
a force of 50,000 war bond sales- 
men to take the field Sept. 9, of- 
ficial opening date of the can- 
vass. The announcement in the 
matter Aug. 20 from the War 
Finance Committee for New York 
State adds: 


“The advisory council was 
formed by the National Society of 
Sales Training Executives to co- 
operate with the sales training 
program of the New York State 
War Finance Committee. Its roster 
was announced by Walter A. John- 
son, director of the Community 
Sales Division of the committee, as 
follows: William Rados, Educa- 
tional Director, Stagg-Finch Dis- 
tillers Corp., Chairman; R. C. 
Cathcart, Educational Director, 
Texas Company; A. A. Hood, Di- 
rector of Trade Relations, Johns- 
Manville Sales Corp.; R. H. Moul- 
ton, Personnel Director, General 
Foods Sales Corp.; Ray Horan, Di- 
rector of Education, Oil Heat In- 
stitute; LeRoy Kurtz, Department 
of Public Relations, General Mo- 
aes Export Corp., and Mr. White- 
aw. 


“Mr. Morgenthau’s concession 
to the life insurance companies, 
whereby they may subscribe dur- 
ing the drive to 24% and 2% bonds 
in anticipation of funds which will 
be available to them for invest- 
ment up to Nov. 1, permitting 


them to defer payments accord-| ident, First National Bank, Cape 
ingly, is expected by Treasury Girardeau, Mo. 


authorities to add a considerable 
windfall to the totals derived.” 





which will open in New York City on Sept. 13, and conclude Sept. 15, 
will have for its triple theme war finance and the domestic economy, 


inter-American fiscal policy, and 


international fiscal policy, which 


has drawn into the program a score of speakers from North America, 
Central America, and England. Outstanding among the topics to be 





discussed by speakers of national *— 


and international prominence are | 
those which deal with the post-| 
war period and the role that the 
banks may play in the future. 

Throughout the two-and-a-half 
days during which the meeting 
will be held, the programs ar- 
ranged for the general sessions 
and annual meetings of the Asso- 
ciation’s divisions will emphasize 
the economic aspects of the war 
and the war functions and services 
of banks. 

Annual meetings of the Associa- 
tion’s committees and commis- 
sions will be held on Sunday, 
Sept. 12, prior to the opening of 
the formal sessions. Earlier ref- 
erence to the meeting appeared in 
our issue of Aug. 5, page 523, in 
which we referred to featured 
sjeakers as then made known. 
The details of the meeting as 
contained in the _ substantially 
complete program announced by 
the Association on Aug. 18 follow: 





First General Session, Morning, | 
Sept. 14—The Domestic Economy. 
Call to Order—President W. L. | 
Hemingway, President, Mercan- | 
tile-Commerce Bank and Trust| 
Co., St. Louis. 
Invocation—The Right Rever-| 
end Logan H. Roots, former! 


Bishop of Hankow, China. 
Resolutions | 


Appointment. of 
Committee. 

Address—‘‘Agricultural Credit,” | 
C. W. Bailey, President First Na- | 
tional Bank, Clarksville, Tenn. | 

Address—‘‘A Report and Crit-| 
ique on War Financing,’ Robert 
Strickland, President Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

Communications and Announce- 
ments. 


Second General Session, After- | 
noon, Sept. 14— Inter-American 
Fiscal Policy. 


| ternational Finance, 





Call to Order—President W. L. 
Hemingway. 
Communications and Announce- 

ments. 

Address — Luis G. Legorreta, 
President, Mexican Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Gen. Mgr. Banco Nacional 
de Mexico, S. A., Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Address—Joseph C. Rovensky, 
Vice President The Chase National 
Bank, New York City. 

Address—‘‘Canadian Banks in 
the War,’ Sydney G. Dobson, Vice 
President and General Manager of 
the Royal Bank of Canada. 

Unfinished Business, New Busi- 
ness, Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


Third General Session, Morning, 
Sept. 15—International Fiscal Pol- 
icy. 

Call to Order—President W. L. 
Hemingway. 

Communications and Announce- 
ments. 

Address—Dr. Henry Merritt 
Wriston, President Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Address — “Postwar Financial 
and Economic Problems,” Robert 
llenry Brand, London, Eng., Man- 
aging Director, Lazard Brothers & 
Co.; Chairman of the Board North 
British and Mercantile Insurance 
Co., Ltd. 

Report of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Inauguration of Officers, 
Adjournment. 


National Bank Division, Morn- 
ing Sept. 13—Call to Order— 
President S. A. Phillips, Vice- 
President, First National Bank, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Address of the President—Mr. 
Phillips. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Address — “Local Employment 
of Funds,” Clyde D. Harris, Pres- 


Address—“‘The National Bank- 





ing System,” C. B. Upham, 


Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, Washington, D. C. 

Address—Dr. Marcus Nadler, 
Assistant Director Institute of In- 
New York 
University. 


Unfinished Business, New Busi- 
ness; Reports of Committees, Elec- 
tion and Installation of Officers. 


Trust Division, Sept. 13. 


Call to Order—President Louis 
S. Headley, Vice-President, First 
Trust Co. of Saint Paul State 
Bank, Saint Paul, Minn. 


Opening Address—F. W. Doty, 
President Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association of New York City; 
Vice President and Trust Officer, 
Commercial National Bank & 
Trust Co., New York City. 


Address —‘‘Who Will Be the 
Trustee?” President Louis  S. 
Headley. 


Address — “Trust Investment 
Policies for the Post-war Period,” 
M. W. Sprague, Professor of 
Banking and Finance, Harvard 
University. 
Unfinished Business, New Busi- 
ness, Election and Installation of 
Officers. 


State Bank Division, Sept. 13. 


Call to Order—President Frank 

. Powers, President, Kanabec 
State Bank, Mora, Minn. 

Address—“‘Small Banks After 
the War,” W. W. McEachern, Pres- 
ident Union Trust Co., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Address—“Competition of Gov- 
ernment Credit Agencies,” Claude 
F. Pack, President Home State 
Bank, Kansas City, Kan. 

Address—‘‘Bank Small Loan 
Enabling Legislation,” Richard W. 
Trefz, President Beatrice State 
Bank, Beatrice, Neb. 

Unfinished Business, New Busi- 
ness, Election and Installation of 


| Officers. 


Savings Division, Sept. 13. 


Call to Order—President W. W. 
Slocum, President The United 
Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


Address — “Savings and Eco- 
nomic Security,’ Dr. Harold G. 
Moulton, President The Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington, D.C. , 


Address—“The Wartime Sav- 
ings Program of a Country Bank,” 
R. N. Downie, President The Fi- 
delity State Bank, Garden City, 
Kansas. 


Address — “Making Savers of 
Prospective Home Owners,” 
Charles W. Green, Franklin 
Square National Bank, Franklin 
Square, Pa. 


Question and Discussion Hour— 
Led by Levi P. Smith, President 
Burlington Savings Bank, Bur- 
lington, Vt. 

Business Session — Report of 
the President, Election and In- 
stallation of Officers. 


State Secretaries Section. 


Exccutive Session — Thoughout 
Monday, Sept. 13. 


Wales With Treasury Dept. 


The Treasury Department an- 
nounced on Aug. 19 the appoint- 
ment of Robert W. Wales as As- 
sistant Tax Legislative Counsel. 
Since January, 1942, Mr. Wales 
has been an Assistant General 
Counsel for the Office of Price 
Administration. Prior to that time 
he practiced law in Chicago for 
more than ten years with the firm 
of Miller, Gorham, Westcott & Ad- " 
ams, devoting most. of his time to 
tax matters. He also served as 
law clerk to the late Mr. Justice 
Holmes. 





